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THE QUMRAN SCROLLS, THE EBIONITES AND THEIR 
LITERATURE 


JOSEPH A. FITZMYER, S.J. 
The Johns Hopkins University 


HE importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls for both Old and New 

Testament study has become increasingly recognized, as these 
texts are published and studied. Though it will be many years before 
their exact value can be fully assessed, constant efforts are being made 
by scholars to interpret these documents. It is not surprising that 
some interpretations find almost immediate acceptance in scholarly 
circles, while others are rejected or subjected to long debate. For it is 
only by a gradual sifting process that the value and importance of 
these texts can be ascertained. 

Shortly after the publication of three of the Qumrdn scrolls by the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, J. L. Teicher of Cambridge 
wrote an article in the Journal of Jewish Studies, in which he main- 
tained that the Qumran sect, in whose midst these scrolls originated, 
was Ebionite.! This interpretation has not been accepted by most 
scholars, who at present prefer to regard the group who lived at Qumran 
as Essenes (or at least as a branch of the Essenes). Nevertheless, the 
fact was recognized that Teicher had indicated a source from which 
further information might be drawn.? Teicher has continued to write a 
series of articles on the Ebionite sect of Qumran and the early Church.* 
More recently, however, Oscar Cullmann published an article in 
Neutestamentliche Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann,‘ claiming that the 

Editor’s Note.—This article has been developed out of the first of the papers delivered 
at the 1955-56 Seminar on the Qumran Scrolls, conducted by Prof. W. F. Albright, at 
the Johns Hopkins University. To him the author wishes to express deep gratitude for 
his interest, his corrections, and the time taken to read the final copy. 

1“The Dead Sea Scrolls—Documents of the Jewish Christian Sect of Ebionites,” 
Journal of Jewish Studies 2 (1951) 67-99. 

2A. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux apercus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Paris: 
Maisonneuve, 1953) p. 205. W. F. Albright, “Chronology of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Post- 
script to W. H. Brownlee’s translation of the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, BASOR 
Suppl. Stud. 10-12, 1951, p. 58, n. 3. 

3 Cf. Journal of Jewish Studies 3 (1952) 53-55; 111-18; 128-32; 139-50; 4 (1953) 1-13; 
49-58; 93-103; 139-53; 5 (1954) 38; 93-99. 

‘ “Die neuentdeckten Qumrantexte und das Judenchristentum der Pseudoklementinen,” 
Betheft zur Zeitschrift f. d. Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 21 (1954) 35-51. 
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remnants of the Essenes went over to the Ebionite group after the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. Another recent article, by Hans 
Joachim Schoeps, puts forth the theory that the Qumran sect, the 
Essenes of Philo and Josephus, the Ossaeans of Epiphanius, the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist, and the Ebionites (the latter as the de- 
scendants of the Jerusalem Urgemeinde) all became representatives of 
an apocalyptic-gnostic Judaism.* This brief survey of opinions suffices 
to show that the connection between the sect of Qumran and the 
Ebionites has been discussed in scholarly circles and that the question 
merits our attention. The present article intends to review the evidence 
for this connection and to sift the valid from the invalid claims that 
have been made. A mise au point is obviously needed, to see whether 
the parallels in tenets and practices of both groups are such as to 
warrant the assertion that the Qumran sect was Ebionite or passed 
over into Ebionism or even influenced the latter group. 

The matter will be discussed under three main headings: the identifi- 
cation of the Ebionites; their literature; the comparison of Ebionites 
and the Qumran sect. 

The sources of information regarding the Qumran sect are mainly 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, as published by the American Schools and the 
Hebrew University, as well as the Damascus Document. The latter is 
generally recognized today as a work of this group, even though it 
was not found at Qumran originally. Any information that is drawn 
from other sources (e.g., Philo or Josephus) is valid only insofar as the 
identification of the Qumran sect as Essene is correct. 


THE EBIONITES 


Relatively little is known about the Ebionites. Most of the data 
concerning them has been preserved in patristic literature, and it is not 
easy to interpret. Scraps of information are found in Justin, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Origen, Hippolytus, Eusebius, and Jerome, while Epi- 
phanius devotes a full chapter to them in his Panarion. Literary bor- 
rowing took place in some cases, so that it is not always easy to tell 
when the patristic writer is supplying data gathered from independent 
sources. In the preface of his Theologie und Geschichte des Juden- 


5“Das Gnostische Judentum in den Dead Sea Scrolls,” Zeitsch. f. Religions- und 
Geistesgeschichte 6 (1954), 1-4. [Hereafter referred to as Schoeps 2.] 
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christentums, Prof. Schoeps claims to set a new landmark for scholarly 
research in the study of the Ebionites by being the first to take into 
account Rabbinic literature and the translation of the Old Testament 
by Symmachus, the Ebionite. The data from Symmachus are quite 
fragmentary and do not really concern us here.* The interpretation of 
the material in the Rabbinic sources is so intimately connected with 
the question of the identity of the Minim’ that anything which might 
be gathered from such a discussion would remain quite problematical. 
Consequently, in a discussion of the relationship between the sect of 
Qumran and the Ebionites, we prefer not to use these sources for in- 
formation regarding the latter. 

The English name, Ebionite, is derived from the Latin Ebionitae, 
found in Jerome (Zp. 112,13) and in the Latin translation of some of 
Origen’s works of which the Greek originals are now lost (Hom. in Luc. 
17; Hom. in Gen. 3,5). Another Latin form is Ebionaei, found in Irenaeus 
(Adv. haer. 1,26,2; 5,1,3), which is the transliteration of the Greek 
Ebidnaioi (Adv. haer. 3,21,1; cf. Origen, Contra Cels. 2,1; 5,61,65; De 
princ. 4,22; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3,27). This seems to be, in turn, a 
transliteration of the Aramaic ’ebyéndyé’, derived from the Hebrew 
‘ebyénim, meaning “the poor.” Another Greek form, Ebiénoi, is found 
in Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 4,33,4), but this looks like a copyist’s mis- 
spelling. 

As the name of a sect, this word appears for the first time in Irenaeus 

6 The questions and problems connected with Symmachus and his translation of the 
Old Testament are so numerous that it is too hazardous to try to draw any definite con- 
clusions from this source. Important as is the study made by Schoeps, one may still ask 
whether he has really proved his point; cf. the reviews of his books by R. Bultmann in 
Gnomon 26 (1954) 180, and by G. Bornkamm in Zeitsch. f. Kirchengeschichte 64 (1952-53) 
197. 

7™Cf. H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tiibingen Mohr, 
1949) pp. 21-25. [Hereafter referred to as Schoeps 1.] Also J. Thomas, Le mouvement 
baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (150 av. J.-C.—300 apr. J.-C.) (Gembloux: Duculot, 1935) 
pp. 161-62. This author identifies the Minim with Ebionites and the Nazéraioi. But 
Ralph Marcus, “Pharisees, Essenes and Gnostics,” Journ. of Bibl. Literature 73 (1954) 
159 remarks: “‘. . . it has become clearer in recent years that while the term Minim in the 
Rabbinic and patristic literature of the third century and afterwards may refer to Jewish 
Christians, in Tannaitic writings it chiefly designates Jewish Gnostics.” Prof. Marcus 
quotes L. Ginsberg: “I may state with certainty that only in a very few places does Minim 
refer to Judeo-Christians, while in most cases it describes Jewish Gnostics” (ibid., n. 4). 
Cf. also Bultmann, op. cit., p. 179; and G. Bornkamm (0. cit., p. 197) who speaks of the 
“nur hypothetisch verwendbaren rabbinischen Zeugnisse iiber das Judenchristentum.” 
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(Adv. haer. 1,26,2 Latin: Ebionaei; 3,21,1 Greek: Ebidnaioi). He offers 
no explanation of its meaning or origin, but several were given in 
antiquity. They were called Ebionites: (a) because of the poverty of 
their intelligence (Origen, De princ. 4,22; Hom. in Gen. 3,5; Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. 3,27; Epiphanius, Pan. 30,17); (6) because of the poverty 
of the law which they followed (Origen, Contra Cels. 2,1); (c) because 
of the poverty of the opinions they had of Christ (Eusebius, Hist. 
eccl. 3,27); (d) because they were “poor in understanding, hope, and 
deeds” (Epiphanius, Pan. 30,17). These are obviously pejorative after- 
thoughts, which scarcely give us a clue to the origin of the term. 

Epiphanius (Pan. 30,1; 30,17; etc.) also derived the name from a 
founder, named Ebion. Tertullian (De praescrip. 33; De carne Christi 
14,18) speaks of a man named Ebion. Despite this tradition, which 
also ascribes to him certain fragments in the work, Doctrina patrum de 
incarnatione Verbi, modern scholars are inclined to look on Ebion 
merely as an eponymous hero, a personification of the sect itself. 
However, since preliminary reports about the contents of the thirteen 
Coptic codices from Chenoboskion, Egypt, have been indicating that 
the patristic data regarding the early heretics are more reliable than is 
often supposed, a word of caution is injected here.* Perhaps the name 
Ebionite actually does mean “follower of Ebion.” 

We know from the New Testament that certain early Christians 
were referred to as “the poor” (Rom 15:26; Gal 2:10). This may refer, 
of course, merely to the poor members of the community at Jerusalem. 


8 Cf. J. Thomas, op. cit., p. 160; Schoeps 1,9. The latter maintains that this idea of 
Ebion as a founder is due to Hippolytus, but he gives no references for this statement 
(cf. p. 9, n. 2). This is but one example of the carelessness that is found in this book amid 
an otherwise mammoth display of erudition, which makes it necessary to use Schoeps’ 
work only with the greatest caution. Cf. Bornkmann’s review, p. 196: “leider in Zitaten 
und Literaturangaben fehlerreich.” Similarly Bultmann, of. cit., p. 189. In the light of 
such criticism it is quite surprising to read the highly laudatory review of Schoeps’ books 
written by P. Benoit, O.P., in Rev. biblique 57 (1950) 604-9: “un magistral exposé”; 
“d’une richesse peu ordinaire”; “... par le soin scrupuleux qu’il met a prouver scienti- 
fiquement tout ce qu’il avance. .. .” 

*Cf. G. Quispel, “Neue Funde zur Valentinianischen Gnosis,” Zeitsch. f. Religions- 
und Geistesgeschichte 6 (1954) 289-305; H.-Ch. Puech et G. Quispel, “Les écrits Gnostiques 
du Codex Jung,” Vigiliae christianae 8 (1954) 1-51; V. R. Gold, “The Gnostic library of 
Chenoboskion,” Biblical Archaeologist 15 (1952) 70-88; W. F. Albright, “The Bible after 
Twenty Years of Archeology,” Religion in Life 21 (1952) 548. 
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But it is possible that the name Ebidnaioi grew out of a practice of 
referring to the first Christians in Jerusalem as the poor, especially 
after the destruction of the city in 70 A.D. At some time during the 
first two centuries (it is impossible to be more precise) this designation 
was restricted to those who lived in Palestine and Syria, and who 
continued to observe the Mosaic Law. It seems likely that the original 
use of the word was in no way connected with an heretical sect. 

The Ebionites were, then, a Jewish-Christian sect, first mentioned 
by Irenaeus ca. 175 A.D., which flourished during the second, third, 
and early fourth centuries (at least). In the New Testament there is 
mention of Jewish Christians, who believed in Christ but also observed 
the Mosiac Law (Acts 15:1 ff.; 21:21; Gal 2). This was the community 
at Jerusalem, headed by St. James. It is not unlikely that remnants 
of this group after the destruction of Jerusalem developed into the 
Ebionite sect, acquiring heterodox notions in time from other sources, 
such as Cerinthus and the Elchesaites. Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 3,5) 
tells us: 


The people of the church in Jerusalem were commanded by an oracle given by 
revelation before the war to those in the city who were worthy of it to depart and 
dwell in one of the cities of Perea which they called Pella. To it those who believed 
on Christ migrated from Jerusalem, that when holy men had altogether deserted 
the royal capital of the Jews and the whole land of Judaea, the judgement of God 
might at last overtake them for all their crimes against the Christ and his Apostles.’° 


It is important to note here that Eusebius does not call these emigrants 
by the name of Ebionites, nor have we any reason to assume that he 
was speaking of them specifically. They were merely some of the 
Christians of the original community of Jerusalem. Justin distinguished 
two sorts of Jewish Christians, those who observe the Mosaic Law but 
do not require its observance of all others, and those who maintain 
that this observance is necessary for salvation. Justin would communi- 
cate with the former, but not with the latter (Dial. cum Tryph. 47; 48). 
Schoeps equates the Ebionites with the more intransigent group." By 
the time of Irenaeus there was definitely a sect named Ebidnaioi, who 
were considered heretical by him and were listed among the Gnostics 


10 Kirsopp Lake’s translation in the Loeb Classical Library, Eusebius 1,201. 
1 Schoeps 1,8. 
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CHART 1 
TENETS AND PRACTICES OF THE EBIONITES AND NAZORAIOI ACCORDING yd 
TO THE FATHERS : 
b) tl 
The Ebionites c) tl 
a) they depend on Cerinthus and Carpocrates (Iren, Tertull, Hipp) d) tl 
b) they believe in one God, the creator of the world (Iren, Tert, Hipp) e) tl 
c) they use the gospel of Matthew only (Iren, Tert [?], Epiph) 
d) they reject Paul as an apostate from the law (Iren, Orig, Epiph) f) u 
e) they exegete the prophets curiosius (Iren) g) tl 
f) they practice circumcision (Iren, Orig, Epiph) 
g) they observe the Sabbath (Euseb, Epiph) h) tk 
h) they live according to the Jewish way of life, according to the law (Iren, i) tH 
Tert, Hipp, Orig, Euseb, Epiph) j) i 
i) they face Jerusalem when they pray (Iren) 
j) they hold the observance of the Mosaic Law as necessary for salvation _— 
(Hipp, Euseb) _— 
k) they reject the Virgin Birth of Christ (Iren, Tert, Orig, Euseb, Epiph) (4,33 
1) they hold Christ to be a mere man (Iren, Tert, Hipp, Euseb, Epiph) bis 
m) they maintain Jesus had to merit his title, Christ, by fulfilling the Law Edson 
(Hipp, Epiph) _ 
n) they reject virginity and continence (Epiph) ne 
0) they use purificatory baths (Epiph) mae 
p) they use remedial baths (Epiph) poly ; 
q) they admit baptism (Epiph) but t 
r) they celebrate the mysteries with unleavened bread and mere water soe 
(Epiph) ee 
s) they hold that Christ came to abrogate sacrifice in the temple (Epiph) (Cont 
4) they believe that God set the devil and Christ to rule over this world Paul 
and the world to come respectively (Epiph) of tw 
us) they give up all goods and possessions (Epiph) But 
v) they permit divorce (Epiph) in Chr 
w) they admit Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, but none of 2 It 
the prophets (David, Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, capt 
Elijah, Elisha) (Epiph) ys 
x) they claim that Christ alone is the prophéiés . . . tés alétheias (Epiph) 18 Pe 
y) they use the book, Periodoi Petrou dia Klémentos (Epiph) mig 
Ost OY 


z) they abstain from meat like Peter (Epiph) 
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CHART 1—Continued 
The Naz6raioi 
a) they believe in one God, Creator of the world (Epiph) 
b) they use the Gospel of Matthew only (Euseb, Epiph) 
c) they reject Paul as an apostate from the Law (Orig, Euseb) 
d) they practice circumcision (Epiph) 
e) they observe the Sabbath (Euseb, Epiph [Euseb says they observed 
Sunday too]) 
f) they follow the Jewish way of life according to the Law (Euseb, Epiph) 
g) they do not reject the virgin birth of Christ (Orig, Euseb, Jerome; 
Epiph is not sure about this) 
h) they deny Jesus’ preexistence as God (Euseb) 
i) they call Jesus the Son of God (Epiph, Jerome) 
j) they believe in the resurrection of the dead (Epiph) 


(Adv. haer. 1,26,2). He mentions specifically that they rejected the 
virgin birth of Christ (5,1,3; 3,21,1) and denied the Incarnation 
(4,33,4)." 

Tertullian adds no new details, except to speak of Ebion, not of the 
Ebionaei. One phrase of his, however, is interesting, for he mentions 
that Ebion was influenced by Cerinthus, “non in omni parte consen- 
tiens’”’ (Adv. omn. haer. 3). It is generally agreed that the christological 
tenets of the Ebionites came from this Cerinthian influence. Hip- 
polytus (Philosoph. 7,34; 10,22) adds a few details to our knowledge, 
but they are not important here (see Chart 1). 

It is Origen who first distinguishes for us two kinds of Ebionites: 
those who admit the virgin birth of Christ, and those who reject it 
(Contra Cels. 5,61). Both groups, however, reject the epistles of St. 
Paul (5,65). Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 3,27) has likewise recorded the fact 
of two groups of Ebionites. 


But others the wicked demon, when he could not alienate them from God’s plan 
in Christ, made his own, when he found them by a different snare. The first Chris- 


12 It is important to remember that the type of patristic writing in which the Ebionites 
are usually mentioned is heresiography. They were classed as christological heretics; such 
a classification, though important to the theologian, leaves us, however, with a paucity 
of details for our comparison with the Qumran sect. 

13 Perhaps it would be better to describe this work as Pseudo-Tertullian; it is generally 
held today that cc. 46-53 of the De praescriptione are actually a digest of Hippolytus’ 
lost Syntagma; cf. J. Quasten, Patrology 2 (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1953) 169-70. 
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tians gave these the suitable name of Ebionites because they had poor and mean 
opinions concerning Christ. They held him to be a plain and ordinary man who had 
achieved righteousness merely by the progress of his character and had been born 
naturally from Mary and her husband. They insisted on the complete observation 
of the Law, and did not think that they would be saved by faith in Christ alone 
and by a life in accordance with it. But there were others besides these who have 
the same name. These escaped the absurd folly of the first mentioned, and did not 
deny that the Lord was born of a Virgin and the Holy Spirit, but nevertheless 
agreed with them in not confessing his pre-existence as God, being the Logos and 
Wisdom. Thus they shared in the impiety of the former class, especially in that they 
were equally zealous to insist on the literal observance of the Law. They thought 
that the letters of the Apostle ought to be wholly rejected and called him an apos- 
tate from the Law. They used only the Gospel called according to the Hebrews and 
made little account of the rest. Like the former they used to observe the sabbath 
and the rest of the Jewish ceremonial, but on Sundays celebrated rites like ours in 
commemoration of the Saviour’s resurrection. Wherefore from these practices they 
have obtained their name, for the name of Ebionites indicates the poverty of their 
intelligence, for this name means ‘poor’ in Hebrew." 


Epiphanius, who of all the patristic writers gives most space to the 
Ebionites, supplies names for the two groups. The more orthodox 
group, which probably admits the virgin birth of Christ (Pan. 29), is 
called Nazéraioi; the more heterodox group is labelled Ebidnaioi (Pan. 
30). The identification of the Nazdraioi as an orthodox group of Jewish 
Christians, related somehow to the Ebionites, is admitted by many 
scholars; but the identification has problems connected with it that we 
cannot discuss here.'* It is complicated by the fact that Jerome equates 
Ebionitae, Nazaraei, and Minaei.'* At any rate, we are sure that there 
was a definite group of christological heretics in the early centuries of 
the Church who were called Ebionites. 

Among the details supplied by Epiphanius, mention is made of the 
influence of the Elchesaites on the Ebionites (Pan. 30,17). He goes to 
the trouble of indicating that this influence affected the followers of 

“4 Kirsopp Lake’s translation, op. cit., pp. 261-63. 

158 Cf. J. Thomas, op. cit., pp. 156-70, for a detailed discussion and references to the 
literature on the subject. Schoeps (1,8 ff.) likewise discusses the problem briefly. 

16 Cf. Ep. 112,13 (PL 22,924): “Quid dicam de Ebionitis, qui Christianos esse se simu- 
lant? Usque hodie per totas Orientis synagogas inter Judaeos haeresis est, quae dicitur 
Minaeorum, et a Pharisaeis nunc usque damnatur: quos vulgo Nazaraeos nuncupant, 
qui credunt in Christum Filium Dei, natum de virgine Maria, et eum dicunt esse, qui 


sub Pontio Pilato passus est, et resurrexit, in quem et nos credimus: sed dum volynt et 
Tudaei esse et Christiani, nec Iydaei sunt nec Christiani,” 
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Ebion, not Ebion himself. Elchesai was an heretical leader who 
preached (ca. 100 A.D.) a doctrine of baptism unto the remission of 
sins which was heavily infected with Gnostic ideas (so, at least, it is 
usually judged). Schoeps,”” following C. Schmidt and others, main- 
tains that Epiphanius has confused the Ebionites with the Elchesaites, 
so that his account of the Ebionites can be accepted only when there is 
outside control. It is true that Epiphanius adds details about the 
Ebionites not found elsewhere in patristic writings. If we glance at 
Chart 1, we will see that the items listed under m-z come from Epi- 
phanius alone. Among these we find mention of dualism, various types 
of baths, peculiar ideas on the prophets, Christ—all of which have been 
associated with Jewish-Christian Gnosticism. Has Epiphanius con- 
fused the Ebionites with the Elchesaites? We just do not know. It is 
just as reasonable to admit the explanation given by J. Thomas," 
that the Ebionites were influenced by three groups: the Essenes, the 
early Christians, the Elchesaites. 

Before terminating this section on the identification of the Ebionites, 
we shall mention briefly the opinion of J. L. Teicher regarding the 
Qumran sect, which he maintains is Ebionite. One might be surprised 
that we are bringing up this point now. The reason is that, since 
Teicher does not depend upon a discussion of the Pseudo-Clementines 
for his “proof” that the sect is Ebionite,!® his views can be best set 
forth here. 

From the description thus far given of the Ebionites, one might well 
wonder if there be any connection between them and the sect of 
Qumran. Certainly the climate of opinion in which the latter group 
lived was that of the Old Testament, as is evident to all who are 


171,11; Schoeps is continually stressing throughout his book that the Ebionites were 
not Gnostics. He finds it convenient for his thesis to attribute all Gnostic elements that 
might be found in the Ebionite tenets to the Elchesaites. This may well be true, but it 
does not follow that Epiphanius has confused the Elchesaites and the Ebionites. Later 
Ebionites may well have been Gnostics, precisely because of the Elchesaite influence. 
Does not this seem to be indicated by the fact that Epiphanius notes a distinction between 
Ebion and later Ebionites? 

18 Op. cit., pp. 171-83; Cf. Bultmann, of. cit., p. 185. 

19 In his first article on the Ebionites and the Dead Sea Scrolls (cf. note 1 above) Teicher 
gives one reference to two places in the Pseudo-Clementines; cf. p. 98, n. 4. This is sup- 
posed to support his contention that Paul is the adversary referred to in the PeSer on 
Habakkuk and in the Pseudo-Clementines. 
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acquainted with the Qumran literature.?° The New Testament, on the 
other hand, is definitely the framework and background of the Ebionite 
way of life, even though they have retained the observance of the 
Mosaic Law. This we know from patristic information and from the 
Pseudo-Clementine writings. Yet for Professor Teicher the Qumran 
sect is Ebionite, Christ is the Teacher of Righteousness, and Paul is the 
“Man of Lies.” The Ebionites, being Christians, were affected by 
Diocletian’s edict of persecution, and so, rather than hand over their 
sacred books according to the royal decree, they hid them in the caves 
at Qumran. The Qumran sect is Ebionite because they are mentioned 
in the PeSer on Habakkuk as ‘ebyénim (12:3,6); and Qumran is “in 
the vicinity” of the spot in Transjordan where the Ebionites lived. 
Efforts have been made to point out the weaknesses in the arguments 
and opinion of Prof. Teicher,” but he writes on undaunted. In an article 
such as this a detailed refutation is out of place.” 


20 Cf. Karl Georg Kuhn, “Die in Palistina gefundenen hebriischen Texte und das Neue 
Testament,” Zeiisch. f. Theologie u. Kirche 47 (1950) 207. 

31 Cf., for instance, G. Vermés, “Le ‘Commentaire d’Habacuc’ et le Nouveau Testa- 
ment,” Cahiers Sioniens 5 (1951) 337-49; K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakkuk-Kommentar 
(Tiibingen: Mohr) p. 244; H. J. Schoeps, “Der Habakuk-Kommentar von ‘Ain-Feshkha— 
ein Dokument der hasmoniischen Spitzeit,” ZAW 63 (1951) 249-50. Also by Schoeps, 
“Handelt es sich wirklich um ebionitische Dokumente?”’, Zeitsch. f. Religions- und Geistes- 
geschichte 3 (1951) 322. [Hereafter Schoeps 3.] 

2 Cf. n. 3 above for references to his articles. Just a few points will be mentioned here. 
For the identification of Jesus as the True Teacher and Paul as the “Man of Lies” Teicher 
is relying on the article of G. Margoliouth, “The Sadducean Christians of Damascus,” 
Athenaeum 4335 (Nov. 26, 1910) 657-59, where the identification is merely asserted. Prof. 
Teicher does little more when he says, “The “True Teacher’ is, in fact, Jesus. He is ad- 
dressed as such in Mark 12.14, ‘Master (Teacher) we know that thou art true.’” This 
is the only evidence given that the méreh hassedeq of the Qumran literature is Jesus. 
Another point is the problem of the Jewish Christians mentioned by Eusebius (Hist. 
eccl. 3,5; quoted above). All we know is that they were early Christians from Jerusalem, 
most likely Jewish. Pella, the place to which they went according to Eusebius, is about 
50-60 miles away from Qumran, as the crow flies, and on the other side of the Jordan— 
hardly “in the vicinity of the ‘Ain Feshkha cave.” (JJS 2:93) Another gratuitous state- 
ment is the assertion that the Ebionites are mentioned by name in the PeSer on Habakkuk 
(12:3,6). K. Elliger (op. cit., p. 244) has pointed out that the article would be necessary 
before ‘ebyénim for this word to be capable of meaning “the Ebionites.” Unfortunately 
for Elliger, the word has turned up with the article in the recently published PeSer on 
Ps 37, where the words "bywnym (line 9 of col. 1) and ‘dt h’bywnym (line 10 of col. 2) are 
found. Cf. J. M. Allegro, “A Newly Discovered Fragment of a Commentary on Psalm 
XXXVII from Qumran,” Pal. Explor. Quarterly 86 (1954) 69-75. This still does not prove 
that ‘ebyéntm means “Ebionites,” for the word is obviously used in all places in the sense 
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The most serious difficulty, of course, with Teicher’s opinion is that 
of chronology. The latest possible date for the deposit of the manu- 
scripts is the destruction of Qumran in A.D. 68-69. Though our first 
explicit mention of the Ebionites dates from Irenaeus (ca. 175 A.D.), 
and though it is quite probable that they existed as a sect much earlier, 
there is simply no evidence for their existence in the first century 
A.D., either before or after the destruction of Jerusalem. Consequently, 
the simple identification of the Qumran sect and the Ebionites is an 
untenable opinion. 


EBIONITE LITERATURE 


By Ebionite literature we mean here the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
and Recognitions, often called merely the Pseudoclementines (PsC).* 
Various spurious works circulated in antiquity under the name of 
Clement of Rome, and among these was the romantic novel which 
exists today under the title of Homilies and Recognitions. The PsC 
contain five documents: (a) the Epistle of Peter to James, instructing 
the latter that the accompanying writings are not to be entrusted to 
any but the initiated; (6) Diamarturia or Contestatio, the “oath” to 
be taken by the initiated concerning these writings; (c) Epistle of 
Clement to James, telling of Peter’s martyrdom, Clement’s ordination, 
Peter’s instruction to Clement his successor, and Peter’s order to 





found so often in the Old Testament, God’s poor. DSH 12:10 can easily be translated, 
“who robbed the possessions of the poor”; meaning “what little they had.” The parallelism 
between the “poor” and the “simple” in DSH 12:3-4 cannot be disregarded. For other 
passages in the Qumran literature where ’bywnym means the “poor”, cf. DSW 11:9,13; 
13:14. 

% Cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qumrén and the Essenes (London: Valen- 
tine Mitchell, 1954) p. 158: “The excavations of Khirbet Qumran, by establishing that 
the manuscripts were conveyed to their hiding-place about A.D. 66-70, show that Dr. 
Teicher’s dates are too late, and accordingly suffice to undermine the whole of his theory.” 
Cf. G. Vermés, Les Manuscrits du Désert de Juda (2nd ed.; Paris: Desclée, 1954) p. 36; 
Schoeps 2,1. These authors’ remarks are all based on the report of R. de Vaux, “Fouille 
au Khirbet Qumran,” RB 60 (1953) 94; Comptes rendus de Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Letires, 1953, p. 317. 

* For the purpose of this paper we do not have to consider the translation of the Old 
Testament by Symmachus, nor the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which are generally 
judged to be Ebionite compositions. The latter is “some sort of reworking and extension 
of the Hebrew original of the canonical Gospel of Matthew” (J. Quasten, of. cit., 1,112). 
Cf. the remarks of Bornkamm, of. cit., p. 197. 
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write down an epitome of his sermons in the various cities that it 
might be sent to James, the bishop of Jerusalem; this serves as an 
introduction to the Homilies, for Clement says that he is sending 
Klémentos ton Petrou epidémion kérygmatin epitomé; (d) Homiliai, 20 
books of the “Homilies”; (e) Amagnorismoi, 10 books of the “Recog- 
nitions.” 

The Homilies (hereafter, Hom) and the Recognitions (hereafter, 
Rec) are two forms of a novel about the fate of the various members of 
the noble family of Clement of Rome. Clement himself is portrayed as 
a searcher for truth, going about to the various schools of philosophy 
for a solution of his doubts concerning the origin of the world, the 
immortality of the soul, etc. At length he hears that the Son of God has 
appeared in distant Judea. After a long journey, which takes him to 
Egypt and Palestine, he meets Peter in Caesarea, is instructed in the 
doctrine of the True Prophet, and becomes a Christian. He is invited 
by Peter to accompany him on his missionary journeys in pursuit of 
Simon Magus. Meanwhile, curious circumstances bring about the 
break-up of Clement’s family: his mother and two brothers leave Rome 
because of a warning his mother receives in a dream, and sail for 
Athens; but they are shipwrecked and separated. Finally, father, 
mother, and the three sons set out to find each other, and the successive 
recognitions of the members of the family, aided by the efforts of Peter, 
give the title of “Recognitions” to one of the versions of this novel. 
The greater part of the novel is given over, however, to the sermons of 
Peter and his debates with Simon Magus. This is responsible for the 
title of the other extant version, “Homilies.’’ Actually there is as much 
homiletic material in the Recognitions as there is recognition in the 


%$ The Hom are extant today in Greek; the text has recently been edited by Bernhard 
Rehm, Die Pseudoklementinen: I, Homilien, in the series, Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte 42 (Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1953). The Rec are 
extant only in a Latin translation (or, according to many scholars, a Latin adaptation) by 
Rufinus (ca. 405 A.D.). A new edition has been promised for the Berlin Corpus. For the 
time being we must use the text found in Migne, PL 1,1158-1474. There is also a Syriac 
MS, dated 411 A.D., which contains the text of Hom 10-14 and Rec 1-4; cf. W. Franken- 
berg, Die syrischen Clementinen mit griechischem Paralleliext (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1937; 
TU 48/3). A few other fragments also are extant; cf. J. Quasten, op. cit. 1,61. An English 
translation (which must now be checked against the new critical edition of the Hom) 
can be found in A. Roberts and Donaldson, Anie-Nicene Christian Library (Edinburgh, T. 
and T. Clark) 3 (Recognitions, 1875), 17 (Homilies, 1870). 
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Homilies. Long passages parallel each other, sometimes with word-for- 
word identity. 

Popular in the last century as the basis of the Tiibingen-School 
theory of opposition between the Petrine and Pauline churches of 
early Christianity,?* the PsC were first subjected to critical study by 
Adolf Hilgenfeld, a disciple of that same school, toward the end of the 
19th century. Since the beginning of this century numerous scholars 
have worked over them; among these are especially Waitz, Heintze, 
Carl Schmidt, Cullmann, Thomas, Rehm, and Schoeps.?? Waitz was 
the first to subject the PsC to a searching literary analysis and to un- 
cover the Grundschrift (hereafter, G). G was thought to have been a 
novel, composed of material that dates back to subapostolic times, in 
which Peter was the dominant figure. Though G is now lost, fragments 
of it are thought to be extant in the PsC, well reworked by different 
redactors. 

G is considered to be a compilation, composed of fragments of five 
works: (a) the Kérygmata Petrou, sermons of Peter on his missionary 
journeys, digested by Clement; (6) the story of the wondrous deeds of 
Simon Magus and of his debates with Peter; (c) Appion-dialogues in 
Hom 4-6 and Rec 10: Clement argues with Appion against the latter’s 
pagan ideas about fate, astrology, polytheism; cf. Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 
3,38,5; (d) the Graeco-Oriental Recognition-novel, about the members 
of the family of Clement of Rome; (e) Bardesanes’ Book of the Laws of 
the Lands.” 


% In the PsC Paul is alluded to, frequently under the designation of inimicus homo or 
ho echthros anthrépos, being depicted as the adversary of James, the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
Though Peter is identified with the camp of James, we do not find Paul pictured as the 
enemy of Peter; the latter role is played by Simon Magus throughout. But the critics of 
the last century found no difficulty in asserting that the figure of Simon Magus was really 
a literary mask for the real opponent, Paul; cf. J. Chapman, “On the Date of the Clemen- 
tines,” Zeitsch. f. Neutest. Wissenschaft 9 (1908) 150-51. 

The chief works are: Hans Waitz, Die Pseudoklementinen, Homilien und Rekogni- 
tionen, eine quellenkritische Untersuchung (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904; TU 25/4); Carl Schmidt, 
Studien su den Pseudoklementinen (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929; TU 46/1); Oscar Cullmann, 
Le probléme littéraire et historique du roman pseudo-clémentin: Etude sur le rapport entre le 
Gnosticisme et le Judéo-Christianisme (Paris: F. Alcan, 1930); J. Thomas, of. cit., pp. 174 
ff.); Bernhard Rehm, “Zur Entstehung der pseudoclementinischen Schriften,” ZNW 37 
(1938) 77-184; H. J. Schoeps, 1,37-61 et passim. An extensive bibliography is to be found 
in the last cited work; cf. also J. Quasten, op. cit. 1,62-63. 

% The inclusion of this last section is rather doubtful; cf. J. Quasten, op. cit. 1,263. 
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This compilatory character of G is responsible for the impression 
of the reader that the Hom and Rec are quite a hodgepodge. Waitz 
maintained a date in the early 3rd century for the composition of G; 
with slight variations this has been more or less generally admitted.” 
Practically all scholars admit today the existence of G and its compila- 
tory character. The relationship of G, however, to the later reworkings, 
whether Hom and Rec represent independent versions of G or depend 
one on the other, is a question that has been hotly debated; it does 
not concern us here. A Syriac version of Hom 10-14 and of Rec 1+ 
is extant in a manuscript dated 411 A.D. Its text of Hom is slightly 
different at times from the Greek, and Schoeps is of the opinion that it 
represents an earlier form of the novel.*° 

It has been quite generally held that the PsC are Ebionite in origin; 
however, not all scholars agree. Evidence for the Ebionite origin comes 
from Epiphanius (Pan. 30,15), who tells us that they used the Periodoi 
Petrou dia Klémentos. This is the name by which G apparently went in 
antiquity.** Schoeps, following other scholars, maintains that the 
Kérygmata Petrou (hereafter, KP) were definitely the Ebionite writing 
among the sources of G, having been written by an Ebionite of the 
second century who led the defense of his co-religionists against the 
attacks of the Marcionite Gnosis.* The extent of the original KP was 
first determined by Waitz on the basis of the summary given in the 
third book of Rec, chap. 75. Clement mentions here that he has already 
sent to James a book of Peter’s sermons, the contents of which he 
proceeds to summarize, dividing them into ten éomoi. Using this as a 
starting point, Waitz indicated the passages of the PsC that originally 
belonged to the KP section of G. This reconstruction of KP was 
checked by subsequent studies, accepted by many, expanded in slight 
details by still others, and enjoys a certain vogue today. However, as 
early as 1908 Dom John Chapman questioned the analysis.* In 1932 


29 Cf. Schoeps 1,38. % Tbid., p. 40. 

%1 Cf. Origen, Comm. in Gen. according to Philocalia 23 (PG 12,85); Opus imperf. ad 
Matt., ser. 77; perhaps also Epiphanius, Pan. 30,15; Jerome, Comm. in Gal. 1,18; Ado. 
Tovin. 1,14. 

%Schoeps 1,313; “...ein rein ebionilisches Werk aus der Zeit des antignostischen 
Kampfes ...” (p. 58). 

3 Op. cit., p. 147 ff. 
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Ed. Schwartz and M. Goguel rejected it.** Schoeps is of the opinion that 
their arguments were answered by Waitz and others “gebiirend.’’** 

However, Bernhard Rehm, a student of Schwartz and editor of the 
latest critical edition of the Hom, has proposed an entirely different 
analysis of the redactions. While admitting an original G, he believes 
that the recognitive section was the nucleus (therefore not KP) about 
which the four other sections clustered. G was reworked in an early 
form of Hom, which was suspect in the Church at large, but found 
reception among the heretic Ebionites. An attempt to make the novel 
orthodox resulted in an early redaction of Rec. This analysis of Rehm 
cannot be lightly dismissed—and so the question arises whether there 
really wereany KP at all. Bultmann, in his review of Schoeps’ Theologie, 
states this question quite frankly and in the end admits his extreme 
skepticism, as do others, about the whole literary analysis of the 
sources of PsC.*¢ 

We have gone into details here merely to show how uncertain the 
reconstruction, extent, and original character of KP really are. Who 
is right, Schoeps and those he follows, or Rehm? Schoeps would have 
us believe that the KP were originally Ebionite, reworked later by 
Christians of different hues. Rehm proposes that the original G was 
Christian, later contaminated by Ebionite notions. It is obvious that 
the answer to this problem, if it can ever be found, will radically deter- 
mine one’s use of the KP in a comparison of Ebionite and Qumran 
tenets and practices. Cullmann has made such a comparison, utilizing 
the Qumran material that had been previously published, and the KP, 
apparently according to his own reconstruction of the document, as 
if this were a chose acquise. Nowhere in the article does he mention 
the analysis of Rehm, not even the summary given in the Einleitung 
of the latter’s critical edition. 

In the following section of this paper we are going to compare the 
Ebionites and the sect of Qumran. For the sake of this comparison we 
shall accept the list of passages of the PsC which are judged by Schoeps 

*% “Unzeitgemiisse Beobachtungen zu den Clementinen,” ZNW 31 (1932) 151-99. 

35 Schoeps 1,44. 

3% Op. cit., p. 181. Cf. Bornkamm, op. cit., pp. 197-98; J. Quasten, op. cit. 1,61-62. 


For Rehm’s views see the introduction to his critical edition, Die Pseudoklementinen, 
cited above, pp. vii-ix; and especially his article, quoted in n. 27 above. 
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CHART 2 
KERYGMATA PETROU 


(found in the following passages of the PsC, according to the studies of 
Waitz, as modified by subsequent scholars, Bousset, Cullmann; the refer- 
ences in parentheses indicate the additions of Schoeps, Theologie, pp. 
45-53) 


Hom 1: 18-20 Rec 1: 15-17, 22-24, 32-44, 46-71, 
2: 6-12, 14-18, 33-34; 38-40, 74 (omit 23; add 27-31, 45) 
43-52 (omit 6-12, 14-15, 2: 20-48, 55, 62-65 (omit 55, 
34; add 41, 42) 62-65; add 66-67) 
3: 17-28, 33-38, 43-56 (add 3: 2-10, 12-30, 52-61 (add 
2-10; 39-42) 33-38) 
8: 2-20 (add 21-23; omit 2-3) 4: 2-20 (add 1, 21, 25-26) 
9: 1-23 5: 34-35 
11: 16, 19-33 (add 35) 6:4-14 
15: 5-11 


16: 5-14, 16 (add 15, 21) 
17: 3, 6-19 (add 4-5) 
18: 6-10; 19-66 

19: 1-23 

20: 1-10. 


as belonging to KP. His list represents the latest investigation and the 
widest range of passages that could pertain to the original KP.*” The 
validity of such a list, of course, depends on how the previous questions 
are resolved. In all references to the PsC we shall indicate, in paren- 
theses, whether or not the passage belongs to KP, according to this 
list (see Chart 2). 


COMPARISON OF THE EBIONITES AND THE SECT OF QUMRAN 


We shall discuss in detail various points of similarity and dissimi- 
larity that exist between the Ebionites and the Qumran sect, to see 
whether there is any basis for the assertion that the latter was or 
became Ebionite. It will be evident that we are not trying to trace the 

37 Cf. Schoeps 1,50-53. This list incorporates passages ascribed to KP by Waitz, Bousset, 
Cullmann, and Schoeps. Cf. Schoeps 1,38 for a description of his “orthodox” position in 


this matter. It is to be noted that Bornkamm (pp. 197-98) criticizes Schoeps for expand- 
ing the list of the other scholars “ohne naihere Begriindung.” 
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history of each idea or practice that we take up; nor are we trying to 
list all the possible sources from which either group may have derived 
its tenets and customs. We are concerned merely with the influence 
of Qumran on the Ebionites. 

At the outset it should be noted that the PsC do not depict the 
Ebionites as living a communal existence, as does the Manual of 
Discipline with respect to the Qumran sect. There is nothing 
“monastic’’* about the group described in PsC. Hence the comparison 
will not be based on rules, ways of acting, punishments, etc., such as 
are found in DSD.** But there are many other points that can well be 
compared. 


Dualism 


This term is used normally of those opposites which have been found 
in Gnostic literature, the Johannine and Pauline writings, Greek 
philosophy, and elsewhere. It should be obvious that the principle of 
contradiction, being a basic metaphysical principle, could be made 
the support for many sets of opposites which are not specifically 
“dualistic.”” Such notions as the Levitical contrast of clean-unclean, 
God’s creation of the heaven and the earth, the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, could be forced into a system of dualism. But we may 
ask, with what right? Consequently, we must beware of trying to 
interpret every set of opposites as dualistic (in the sense usually in- 
tended by those who treat this question). 

We can summarize the dualism of DSD as follows: The members 
are to do good and avoid evil (1:4-5), to turn to the truth and away 
from perversity (6:15; cf. 1:5-6; 1:15-17; 5:1). This simple contrast 
of good-evil, truth-perversity soon appears more complex; for the 


Cf. Cullmann, “Die neuentdeckten Qumrantexte und das Judenchristentum der 
Pseudoklementinen” [see n. 4] p. 42; unless otherwise noted, henceforth all references to 
Cullmann will be to this article. 

8° The following abbreviations will be used for the QumrAn material: DSD, The Sect’s 
Manual of Discipline; DSH, The PeSer on Habakkuk; DST, The Thanksgiving Psalms; 
DSW, The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness; CDC, The Damascus 
Document. Cf. Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery (New Haven, 
American Schools of Oriental Research) 1 (The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk 
Commentary, 1950); 2, fasc. 2 (The Manual of Discipline, 1951); E. L. Sukenik, ’ésdr 
hammégillét hagg*ntizét Sebbidé ha’untversi{a ha‘iortt (Jerusalem, Bialik Foundation and the 
Hebrew University, 1954; contains DSW and DST). 
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members are to love the sons of light and hate the sons of darkness 
(1:10), to bless the men of God’s lot and curse the men of Belial’s lot 
(2:2,5). These two groups of men are divided according to the divine 
appointment of two spirits (truth and perversity) which are to guide 
men until the period of visitation (3:17-19). These spirits are the 
“prince of light” and the “angel of darkness” (3:20-21). Truth is 
derived from the spring of light and perversity from the fountain of 
darkness (3:19-23). The angel of truth is on the side of the God of 
Israel (3:24), whose enemy is Belial (1:21-23; 7:1-3). For God loves 
the spirit of truth and hates the spirit of perversity (4:1). These two 
spirits are the source of all good and evil works of man in this world 
(3:26; 4:2 ff.). God has set them up to reign in equal parts with eternal, 
mutual enmity until the time of His visitation (4:17-19). Then God 
will destroy the spirit of perversity and the Truth will prevail (4:19). 
The spirits of truth and perversity both strive within the heart of 
man (4:23). 

Dualism is found as well in DSW, but the system does not appear to 
be as developed as that in DSD. This is slightly surprising, because 
DSW is a manual for the conduct of God’s war, in which the sons of 
light are to battle against the sons of darkness. The opposition of light 
and darkness is frequent; likewise that of God’s lot and Belial’s lot. 
But we find little mention of the opposition between truth and per- 
versity. Columns 1 and 13 in particular contain dualistic concepts. A 
war is to be waged against the “‘sons of darkness” (1:1,7,10,16; 13:16; 
14:17) by the “sons of light” (1:1,3,9,11,13), against the “lot of dark- 
ness” (1:1,5,11; 13:5) by the “lot of light” (13:5,9) or “God’s lot” 
(1:5; 13:6,12; 15:1). We read of the “army of Belial” (1:13; 11:8; 
15:2-3; 18:3), the “lot of Belial” (1:5; 4:2; 13:2,4,12; 14:10); the “prince 
of light” (13:10), “spirits of truth” (13:10); “prince of the dominion of 
impiety” (17:5-6). It is God’s war (11:1) that the sons of light are 
waging. The period of darkness reigns now, but in God’s time the sons 
of light will prevail (1:8). For God has determined of old the day for 
the war to wipe out the sons of darkness (1:10). 

In DST we read that both the just man and the evil man proceed 
from God the Creator (4:38). 

It is noteworthy that this dualism is lacking in DSH and CDC. Like 
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the passage in DSD 3:6, the contrast between clean and unclean might 
possibly be considered a manifestation of dualism (CDC 8:14; 14:1 ff.; 
15:1). But this is obviously an opposition known from the Levitical 
laws of the Bible.*° 

In the PsC there is also a dualism which can be compared with that 
of Qumran. God, the sole Creator of all, has differentiated all principles 
into pairs of opposites from the beginning—heaven, earth; day, night; 
light, fire; sun, moon; life, death (Hom 2:15 KP). This is the system 
that is known as the syzygies or combinations, according to which all 
things come in pairs (Hom 2:15,33 KP). The smaller precedes the 
larger, the female the male, the inferior the superior, and evil precedes 
good (Rec 3:59 KP). Outside the passages thought to belong to the 
original KP we also find a dualism, the doctrine of the “two paths,” 
presided over by Belief and Unbelief (Hom 7:6-7). 

Another way of expressing this dualism is the contrast of two king- 
doms. ‘The prophet of truth who appeared [on earth] taught us that 
the Maker and God of all gave two kingdoms to two, good and evil: 
granting to the evil the sovereignty over the present world along with 
the law, so that he [it] should have the right to punish those who act 
unjustly; but to the good He gave the eternal age to come. But He 
made each man free with the power to give himself up to whatsoever he 
prefers, either to the present evil or to the future good” (Hom 15:7 
KP; cf. also 20:23 KP; 8:55 not KP). Elsewhere we learn that Christ 
is the ruler of the future age as the King of righteousness, whereas the 
Tempter is the ruler of the present; that is why he tempted Christ 
saying, “All the kingdoms of the present world are subject to me” 
(Hom 8:21 KP [according to Schoeps]). Truth and error are contrasted 
in Rec 6:4 KP. We will recall that Epiphanius recorded this opposition 
or dualism (Pan 30,16). 

From the summaries given above it should be obvious that there is a 
definite similarity in the dualisms of Qumran and of the PsC. Cullmann 
has pointed out that in both cases there is a subordination of the 
dualistic system to Jewish monotheistic ideas. God set up the kings of 
the two domains in the PsC just as He set up the spirits of truth and 


“Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1913) 2, 184, compares CDC 8:14 with Ez 22:26. 
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perversity of DSD.“ Both Karl Georg Kuhn® and A. Dupont-Sommer* 
have related this Qumran dualism to Iranian sources. The latter 
maintains that precisely this subordination of the two spirits to the 
supreme God is found in the Iranian source.“ 

There seems to be some difference of opinion among the scholars. 
Quite recently H. Michaud has suggested an even more specific source 
of the Qumran dualism, i.e., Zervanism. Zervanism was a particular 
branch of Zoroastrianism, in which the protagonist, Ahura Mazda, 
and the antagonist in the dualistic system are both born of a superior 
deity, Zurvan or chronos, time. It dates from the time of the 
Achaemenian empire and was regarded as heretical only in the time of 
the Sassanids. Michaud is of the opinion that the author of the Qumran 
theological system either knew the Zervanite myth of creation or was 
influenced by a system of thought that has been infected with it.“ 
This Iranian source cannot be disregarded, but it is obvious that the 
full implication of this source has not yet been explored. There is cer- 
tainly no obstacle, theologically speaking, which would prevent such 
a dualism subordinated to a Supreme Being from being adopted either 
into the Jewish or Jewish-Christian way of thinking. 

Cullmann has, however, pointed out a difference between the 
Qumr4n dualism and that of the PsC, i.e., that the opposition—light- 
darkness, truth, perversity—in DSD is never brought into line with 
the opposition—male-female, light-fire—as it is in the PsC.** This is 
true, but it seems that the difference is much more fundamental. Kuhn 
has already described the Qumran dualism as ethical and eschatologi- 


41 Op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

“Die Sektenschrift und die iranische Religion,” Zeitsch. f. Theologie u. Kirche 49 
(1952) 296-316. 

® Nouveaux apercus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1953) 
pp. 157-72. 

“ “Ce qui frappe dans |’instruction du Manuel, c’est que les deux Esprits, comme dans 
les Gatha, restent subordonnés a Dieu: !’Esprit du bien n’est pas confondu avec Dieu, 
tandis qu’il est identifi¢é avec Ahoura Mazda dans les spéculations ultérieures du Maz- 
déisme” (p. 170). Cf. Engl. tr., p. 128. 

Kuhn (0p. cit., pp. 311-12) asserts that the subordination to God in the Qumran 
literature is a feature not found in the Iranian source. That an Iranian source had in- 
fluenced as well as the PsC seems indicated by the interest shown in these writings in 
Nimrod-Zoroaster. Cullmann (0). cit., p. 38, n. 14) pointed out the passages, Hom 9:4; 
Rec 1:30; to these we may add Rec 4:27-29 (all KP). For the ideas of Michaud, cf. “Un 
mythe zervanite dans un des manuscrits de Qumran”, Vetus Testamentum 5 (1955) 137-47. 

 Tbid., p. 39. 
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cal, akin to the Iranian source.“ This is true, for no pair of opposites 
can be found which are not to be understood in an ethical sense.* 
Light and darkness are only symbols for the other pair, truth and per- 
versity, good and evil, God and Belial. But in the PsC there are pas- 
sages where the dualism is definitely physical. A// principles have been 
divided into opposites (Hom 2:15 KP); the syzygies dominate every- 
thing (Hom 2:15-16, 33; Rec 3:59 KP): heaven, earth; day, night; 
light, fire; sun, moon—as well as good, evil. The opposition in the 
ethical sphere is expressed in the PsC in terms of two kingdoms, two 
paths, two beings, whereas in DSD it is a question of two spirits. This, 
of course, may be a mere manner of expression. But we can safely 
say that the dualism of Qumran, though similar in its general concep- 
tion to that of the Ebionites, is of a simpler type. An ethical dualism, 
like that of Qumran, could have developed—especially under other 
influences—into a dualism that was both physical and ethical, like 
that of the PsC. 

Before leaving this question of dualism, we must say a word about its 
possible Gnostic character. In the first article that Kuhn wrote on the 
ideas of the Qumr4n sect, he labelled its dualism as “‘Gnostic.’’** Later, 
in discussing its connection with Iranian religion, he showed how the 
ideas of DSD confirmed the thesis once put forth by Bousset—Gress- 
mann that the Jewish apocalyptic ideas of the last centuries B.C. had 
been affected by Persian thought. He emphasized the fact that the 
ethical character of the Qumran dualism definitely connected it with 
Old Iranian ideas and clearly separated it from Gnosticism.*® Schoeps 
constantly rejected throughout his book the idea that the Ebionites 
were Gnostics.*' He accused Epiphanius of confusing them with the 
Elchesaites, and of erroneously ascribing to them the Gnostic ideas of 


* Op. cit., p. 305. 

This we maintain against W. Baumgartner, “Die Bedeutung der Héhlenfunde aus 
Palastina fiir die Theologie,” Schweizerische theologische Umschau 24 (1954) 62, who thinks 
that the opposition between the sons of light and the sons of darkness is physical. What the 
basis of this physical interpretation is, Baumgartner does not tell us. 

49 “Die in Paldstina gefundenen hebriischen Texte und das Neue Testament,” Zeit- 
schrift f. Theologie u. Kirche 57 (1950) 210: “eine palistinische-jiidische Sektenfrémmigkeit 
gnostischer Struktur”; p. 207: “die dualistischgnostische Denkstruktur.” 

50 “Die Sektenschrift und die iranische Religion,” op. cit., p. 315. 

5! Cf. Schoeps 1,305-6: “In Wirklichkeit sind die Ebioniten niemals Gnostiker gewesen, 
sondern im Gegenteil ihre allerschirfsten Gegner” [emphasis supplied by Schoeps]. Cf, 
Bultmann’s review, p. 188. 
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the latter. For him the PsC dualism is nothing but a development of a 
trend, which has “a legitimate Jewish root... for the z@gét-principle 
is very ancient [urali] in Judaism.” Yet in an article written last 
year Schoeps has apparently abandoned this fundamental position; 
for he claims that he has finally realized that the Gnostic syzygy- 
system of Book 6 of KP is derived from the DSD teaching of the two 
spirits." This is a complete volte-face, the denial of a main contention 
in his book. Though the Qumrdn dualism could be the source of the 
Ebionite dualism of the PsC, we still have no real evidence for labelling 
either of them as Gnostic. It is to be hoped that the publication of the 
Gnostic Codices of Chenoboskion, mentioned earlier in this paper, will 
shed light on the dualism of the PsC and give us a better understanding 
of early Gnosticism. But there is certainly no reason to call the Qumran 
dualism Gnostic.™ 


Teacher of Righteousness 

The méréh ha__edeg of DSH (1:13; 2:2; 5:10; 7:4; 8:3; 9:9), of CDC 
(1:11; 8:13; 9:40,53,68,71), and of the PeSer on Ps 37 (2:15) has certain 
characteristics which resemble those of the prophétés alétheias or ho 
aléthés prophétés of KP (Hom 1:18-19; 2:6 and passim). The latter is 
sometimes called merely “the Prophet” (Hom 2:6) or “the Teacher” 
(Hom 11:20,28). This last description is also found for the Teacher of 
Righteousness in CDC 9:68. But it should be noted immediately that, 
whereas the identity of the Teacher of Righteousness in the Qumran 
documents is unknown (or at least has not yet been correctly and cer- 
tainly established), there can be no doubt that Christ is the True 
Prophet of the PsC (cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 30,18; Hom 3:52-56 KP). 

The function of the Teacher of Righteousness is to lead men in the 

8 Ibid., p. 161. To be fair, we must indicate that he does admit in a footnote the possi- 
bility of the Persian source. The proof advanced for the uralt Jewish root is Rabbinic 
literature, whose antiquity is very hard to determine. 

% “Die Lehre [von den beiden Geistern] ist vielmehr Eigenbau, beste ‘Ain-Feshkha 
Theologie. Jetzt weiss ich es endlich, woher die ebionitischen Kerygmata Petrou (K. P.), 
deren sechstes Buch die hochgnostische Syzygienlehre von den Gegensatzpaaren behandelt, 
ihre Lehre von den beiden Geistern bezogen haben” (Schoeps 2,2). 

“ Cf. Heinrich Schlier, “Das Denken der friihchristlichen Gnosis,” Neutestamentliche 
Studien fiir R. Bulimann, op. cit., pp. 67-82, for an example of how uifferent early Christian 
Gnosticism was from Qumran ideas. Bo Reicke has also recently pointed out another 
difference in that the God of Qumran is a personal God; cf. “Traces of Gnosticism in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls?”, New Testament Studies 1 (1954) 140. 
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way of God’s heart (CDC 1:11); his words come from the mouth of 
God (DSH 2:2), for God has revealed to him all the mysteries of the 
words of His servants the prophets (7:4). The men of the community 
are to listen to him (CDC 9:68,71), and God will deliver from the 
house of condemnation all those who suffer for him and believe in him 
(DSH 8:23). He also seems to have been a priest (DSH 2:7),** “per- 
secuted”’ by the “Man of the Lie,”’ who rejected the Law (5:10; 11:5; 
CDC 9:53). According to CDC 8:13, he is still to come at the end of the 
days; but he precedes the Messiah awaited from Aaron and Israel 
(CDC 9:40). 

The function of the True Prophet in KP is similar to that of the 
Teacher of Righteousness at least in that he too is looked upon as the 
leader of the group, and the helper of a mankind which is enshrouded 
in darkness and ignorance, communicating to it knowledge.** “He 
alone is able to enlighten the souls of men, so that with our own eyes 
we may be able to see the way of eternal salvation” (Hom 1:19 KP; 
cf. Rec 1:15-16 KP). “This is peculiar to the Prophet, to reveal the 
truth, even as it is peculiar to the sun to bring the day” (Hom 2:6 KP). 

In this connection Cullmann speaks of an Erlésergestalt found in 
both sets of documents, whose specific role is to reveal the truth.*” One 
may question whether the Teacher of Righteousness is aptly described 
as an Erlésergestalt. DSH 8:2-3 is apparently the only passage (doubtful 
at that) that would lend itself to such an interpretation. For, though 
“deliverance from the house of condemnation (or judgment)” might 
conceivably be understood in the sense of redemption, yet this may 
refer as well to some contemporary political situation, described by 
this vague expression, as do others in the DSH. As for the PsC, the 


55 This point seems to be confirmed by the recently published PeSer on Ps 37, where 
we read (2:15): psrw ‘l kwhn mwrh h{sdq]; God has “established him to build for Him the 
Congregation of [His Elect].” Cf. J. M. Allegro, op. cit., pp. 71-72. J. L. Teicher denies, 
of course, that the Teacher of Righteousness was a priest; cf. JJS 3 (1952) 54; 5 (1954) 
96: “But he [the Teacher of Righteousness] was a teacher, not a sacrificing priest, and the 
term ‘priest’ applied to him in the Fragments is merely a metaphor.” “The term kohen 
(priest) is thus equivalent to the term doresh hatorah (he who searches the scripture).” 

56K. Elliger, op. cit., p. 285, and J. L. Teicher, JJS 2 (1951) 97, point out that the 
words sdg and ‘mt are really synonymous, so that we could well speak of the “Teacher of 
Truth” or the “True Teacher.” The other expression, however, has become customary 
already, so that it is retained here. 

5 Op. cit., p. 39. 
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True Prophet could be called an Erléser; but Bultmann is undoubtedly 
right in stressing that the Pseudoclementine Christology is anything 
but soteriological in the Pauline sense, adopted by the early Church.* 

As a revealer of truth, then, the Teacher of Righteousness and the 
True Prophet can be favorably compared, for their functions are 
definitely similar.** Nothing, however, warrants more than a possible 
connection between these two figures, when we are trying to trace the 
influence of Qumran on the Ebionites. 


The Man of the Lie 


The antagonist of the Teacher of Righteousness is described as the 
“Man of the Lie” (cf. DSH 2:1-2; 5:11; CDC 9:53-54) or the “Preacher 
of the Lie” (DSH 10:9; CDC 9:29): ’is hakkdzadb; mattip hakkazab. 
In the PsC, however, the antagonist of Christ, the True Prophet, is 
Satan, the prince of evil (Hom 8:21 KP). Peter, too, has an adversary 
throughout, Simon Magus. But there is an unnamed figure referred to 
as inimicus homo, ho echthros anthropos, planos tis (Rec 1:70,71,73; 
Hom 2:17; 11:35; Ep. Petri 2,3), who is identified as the Apostle Paul 
on the basis of Rec 1:71, alluding to Acts 22:5. But it should be noted 
that he is definitely considered to be the adversary of the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, St. James. It is, therefore, a gratuitous assertion to equate 
the inimicus homo of PsC with the ’t5 hakkdzab, and to maintain on this 
basis that Paul is the antagonist referred to in the Qumran literature. 
Both the Qumran scrolls and the PsC speak of a figure who is an ad- 
versary, but the differing details prevent any further identification or 
comparison.*° 


Attitude toward the Old Testament 


Under this heading we will discuss the attitude of both groups to- 
ward the prophets, the Pentateuch, the sacrifice of the Temple, and the 
priesthood. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 183-86. 

5® Cullmann (0p. cit., p. 40) points out a dissimilarity in that the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness is a priest, whereas the True Prophet is not. See footnote 55 and compare DSH 2:7 
with 7:4. As for the PsC, the situation is not clear. From the general context we would 
not expect the True Prophet to be a priest, yet Rec 1:46-48 (KP) are certainly difficult to 
understand, if he were not one. 

* Cullmann (0. cit., p. 40) speaks of a Liigenprophet in DSH 7:9. I can find no such 
character in the DSH, unless that is the translation he is using for m{yp hkzb in 10:9. 
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a) The prophets. The Qumran sect not only held to the strict observ- 
ance of the Torah, but also regarded the prophets of the Old Testament 
with great esteem. This is evident not only from statements of DSD 
(e.g., 1:3) and DSH (e.g., 2:7; 7:4), but also from the way they quote 
the prophets (CDC 5:10; 9:5) and from the writings they composed to 
interpret the biblical prophets (e.g., the pesdrim on Habakkuk and 
Micah already published"). 

As for the Ebionites, Irenaeus tells us that they had developed their 
own way of expounding the prophets, “quae autem sunt prophetica 
curiosius exponere nituntur” (Adv. haer. 1,26,2). What does curiosius 
mean? It has been explained (Schoeps 1,159) in terms of the informa- 
tion supplied by the Panarion of Epiphanius (30,17), where we learn 
that the Ebionites admitted Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
and Joshua, but rejected al] the prophets, David, Solomon, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, Elijah, and Elisha together with their 
oracles. 

This explanation, however, is not certain. Curiosius is the Latin 
translation of a lost Greek word. Since we have no reason to assume 
that it is not an accurate translation, we may legitimately ask what 
Irenaeus, writing ca. 175, could have meant by it. Epiphanius’ state- 
ment about the rejection of the prophets remains, of course, a possible 
interpretation, but it represents more likely the attitude of a later stage 
of Ebionism. Between Irenaeus and Epiphanius (310-403), the Ebi- 
onites could have been subjected to other influences (Samaritan, for 
instance) with regard to the prophets. Certainly there is no foundation 
for the opinion of J. Thomas® that curiosius shows that some Ebionites 
were Gnostics. Curiosus means “bestowing care or pains upon a thing, 
applying one’s self assiduously,”’ as well as “curious, inquisitive.” 
It is just as likely that the Ebionites of Irenaeus’ time had something 
like pe“ Grim, and that curiosius is his way of describing this detailed, 
careful exegesis of the prophets. 

In the PsC Christ is the only true prophet. Owing to their peculiar 
Christology, the Holy Spirit, who was believed to be in Christ, was 


* The DSH and the article of J. Milik, “Fragments d’un Midrasch de Michée dans les 
manuscrits de Qumran,” RB 59 (1952). 412-18. 

® Op. cit., p. 169. 

® Harper’s Latin Dictionary (N.Y.: American Book Co., 1907) p. 502; cf. also Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae 4,1493. 
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also present in Adam, so that he too is called the “‘only true prophet.” 
“The only true prophet gave names to each animal” (Hom 3:21 not 
KP). Moreover, “the true prophet appeared to Moses” in Egypt 
(Rec 1:34 KP). This probably refers, not to Christ as such, but to the 
spirit which made Him the True Prophet. “Know then that Christ, 
who was from the beginning, and always, was ever present with the 
pious, though secretly, through all their generations; especially with 
those who waited for Him to whom He frequently appeared” (Rec 
1:52 KP). This attitude toward Christ is responsible for the Ebionite 
rejection of the prophets of the Old Testament. But an even stranger 
reason is found in the view of the Old Testament prophets as repre- 
sentatives of female prophecy, having been born of women. The True 
Prophet, being the Son of Man, represents male prophecy, and so is 
accepted on the principle of the syzygies (Hom 3:32-33). 

There are a few references to the Old Testament prophets in the 
PsC.* But it is hard to deduce anything from these, because they may 
have passed into Ebionite literature via works that were more ac- 
ceptable to them. One clear case is found in Rec 1:37, where Hos 6:6 is 
cited: “For I delight in piety, not sacrifice.” This text of Hosea, how- 
ever, is used by St. Matthew (9:13; 12:7). 

The attitude of the Qumran sect toward the Old Testament prophets, 
then, is entirely different from that of the Ebionites, at least as they 
are known to us from Epiphanius and the PsC. Consequently, we can- 
not look to the tenets of Qumran as a source for the Ebionite attitude. 

b) The ‘False Pericopes.’”’ Epiphanius (Pan. 30,18) tells us that the 
Ebionites did not accept the whole Pentateuch, but rejected certain 
passages of it (oute gar dechontai tén Pentateuchon Moiiseds holén, 
alla tina rémata apoballousin). The PsC, too, know of falsehoods that 
have been added to the Law of Moses. “The Scriptures have had 
joined to them many falsehoods against God” (Hom 2:38 KP). By 
labelling certain passages of the Pentateuch as false chapters, the 
Ebionites managed to eliminate those that seemed in conflict with their 
beliefs about God. Peter cites as examples the following: “Neither was 
Adam a transgressor, who was fashioned by the hands of God; nor was 
Noah drunken, who was found righteous above all the world; nor did 
Abraham live with three wives at once, who, on account of his sobriety, 


“ Rec 1:59; 68-69 KP. 5 Cf. Schoeps 1,160. 
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was thought worthy of a numerous posterity; nor did Jacob associate 
with four—of whom two were sisters—who was the father of the 
twelve tribes, and who intimated the coming of the presence of our 
Master; nor was Moses a murderer, nor did he learn to judge from an 
idolatrous priest....” (Hom 1:52 KP). 

There is not the slightest trace of such an attitude in the writings 
of the sect of Qumran.** 

c) Sacrifice. Though there was formerly some hesitation about the 
attitude of the Qumran sect with regard to sacrifice, it seems clear from 
the recently published War-Scroll that they did not reject it. In DSW 
2:5-6 we read: ““These shall be posted at the burnt-offerings and the 
sacrifices, to prepare an offering of incense, agreeable to the good pleas- 
ure of God, to make atonement on behalf of all His community, to 
burn flesh continually before Him on the table of glory.” According 
to J. Baumgarten, “We do not find in DSD any law concerning animal 
sacrifice. There are only figurative references to sacrificial offerings.” 
But “DSH and CDC tell us of a sect which looked with disfavor upon 
the priests of the Temple of Jerusalem. They accused them of violating 
the sanctity of the Temple and the Holy City by failure to observe 
the laws of ritual purity and appropriating sacred property. The 
sectarians, who were themselves identified with the Zadokite priestly 
tradition, held that it was preferable, under such conditions, not to 
bring sacrifices to the altar. Consequently they entered a covenant to 
avoid the Sanctuary. In support of their position, they turned to 
Prophetic denunciations of sinful offerings. The Halakah of CDC, how- 
ever, preserved several laws relating to the Temple and the sacrifices.””® 
This supports Josephus’ testimony about the Essenes, who “do not 
offer sacrifices, because they profess to have more pure lustrations” 
(Ant. 18,1,5). 

%® Cf. G. Vermés, op. cit., pp. 109-112. Bultmann (0. cit., p. 187) maintains that this 
rejection of the false pericopes by the Ebionites presupposes a Gnostic rejection of the 
Old Testament, and is merely another example of the compromise made by the Ebionites 
between Gnosticism and Jewish-Christian tradition. The theory of the false pericopes 
represents a “‘mysterion” transmitted by Peter to the Ebionite community. This is sheer 
speculation. 

87 “Sacrifice and Worship among the Jewish Sectarians of the Dead Sea (Qumran) 


Scrolls,” Harvard Theol. Rev. 46 (1953) 149. 
8 Tbid., pp. 153-54. Cf. also p. 155 for a discussion of the following text of Josephus. 
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But the Ebionites did reject sacrifice without a doubt. “It is Jesus 
who has put out, by the grace of baptism, that fire which the priest 
kindled for sins” (Rec 1:48 KP; cf. also 1:36,37,39,55,62; Hom 3:45 all 


KP). Peter even preaches that the destruction of the Temple is due to J 


the continuance of sacrifice at a time when it had been officially abol- 


ished (Rec 1:64 KP). This evidence from PsC agrees with the testimony © 


of Epiphanius (Pan. 30,16). 
The radical difference of outlook here between the two sects prevents 
us from saying that the Ebionite attitude developed out of that of 


d) Priesthood. The priesthood was a recognized group in the Qumran 
sect. Baumgarten has given a good summary of their attitude, as it 
was known from the scrolls published by the American Schools. 


To the priests, DSD assigns an exalted position within the community. As in 
CDC, the sect is conceived as joining Aaron and Israel (DSD 5:6), but while the 
Israelite sectaries formed a ‘holy house’ (bé gdde5), the priests were to be estab- 
lished as a ‘most holy institution’ (séd gdde godaésim) [DSD 8:5-46; cf. 8:8-9; 9:6]. 
Legal decisions were made ‘according to the sons of Zadok, the priests who keep 
the Covenant, and according to the majority of the men of the community.’ [DSD 
5:2-3; 5:9, 21-22; 6:19; 8:9] DSD 9:7 provides that ‘only the sons of Aaron shall 
have authority in matters of law and property.’ In the council of the community 
there were twelve lay men and three priests (DSD 8:1). A priest was required to 
be present in every place where ten men formed a unit of the community. At the 
sessions of the sectarians, the priests were given preference in seating and proce- 
dure. A priest invoked the blessing over the bread and wine before communal 
meals (DSD 6:5-6). The priests also played a significant role in the annual covenant 
ceremony, which was one of the important institutions of the sect.” 


In DSW we learn that there are priests (7:10—-15; 8:2-7,13 f.), but 
also “leaders of the priests” (2.1), a “chief priest” (2:1; 15:4; 16:13; 
18:5),” and “the priest appointed for the time of vengeance according 


® Bultmann (op. cit., p. 187) would derive the Ebionite outlook from the attitude found 
in the Primitive community of the Christian Church itself, not as dependent on passages 
in Mk 12:33, Mt 9:13; 12:7, but rather as coming from the attitude of the Jews among 
whom Christ lived. Jesus was not the opponent of the priests, as the prophets of the Old 
Law had been, but of the Scribes. As far as Jewish piety was concerned, the Synagogue 
had pressed the cult of the Temple into the background, and so sacrifice had lost its 
meaning for early Christianity. 

7 Op. cit., p. 152; cf. G. Vermés, op. cit., p. 78. 

™ Cf. H. L. Ginsberg, “The Hebrew University Scrolls from the Sectarian Cache,” 
BASOR 112 (1948) 20-21. 
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to the vote of his brethren” (15,6). The robes of the priests in battle 
are described (7:9-11), and the réle the priests are to perform in the 
course of the battle is detailed (7:12-18). They are to blow the trumpets 
(7:15), encourage the soldiers (7:12), bless God and curse Belial 
(13:1-6), etc.” 

Such passages leave no doubt as to the status of the priests in the 
sect of Qumran. Levites, too, are often mentioned as a specific class. 
This is in sharp contrast to the attitude of the Ebionites as manifested 
by PsC. Their rejection of the priesthood logically follows the substitu- 
tion of baptism for sacrifice. The priesthood had its function and 
meaning in history in the days when God permitted sacrifice, but that 
time has passed (Rec 1:48 KP). Cullmann looks upon this attitude as 
an extension of the attitude of the Qumran sect, adopted with reference 
to the official priesthood in the Temple.” DSH 8:8 ff. speaks of a 
“wicked priest,” who rebelled against the statutes of God, and 9.4 ff. 
of the “priests of Jerusalem,” who gather wealth and loot. Conse- 
quently, Cullmann may well be right in relating the Ebionite rejection 
of the priesthood to such a movement in Palestine as the Qumran 
disapproval of the official priesthood in Jerusalem. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the treatment of the at- 
titudes of these two sects with regard to the Old Testament and its 
institutions is that they differ considerably. It is only in the last point 
that there is a possible kinship of ideas. For the rest the difference is 
radical. 


Baths and Baptism 


Several passages in the Qumran literature have been interpreted as 
referring to the bathing practices of the sect. Cullmann”™ cites DSD 
3:4,9; 5:13 f. It will be profitable to examine these and other texts. 


™ This brief description shows that the function of the priest or kéhén can hardly be 
that as described by Teicher in his recent article in JJS 5 (1954) 96; see footnote 55 above. 
According to DSW 7:11 at the end of the description of the robes of the priests in battle 
it is prescribed that this battledress shall not be worn in the sanctuary. This same word, 
migda$, is used in DSW 2:3 in a context where ‘élét and z*bahim are also mentioned; so 
there is no reason to maintain that the priests of Qumran had nothing to do with sacrifice. 

% Op. cit., p. 41. 

™ Tbid., p. 44. Are we sure that DSD 6:13 ff. refer to baths? M. H. Gottstein has gone 
to an opposite extreme in maintaining that the Qumran sect was not a baptist sect, whereas 
the Essenes are known to have been definitely such; cf. “Anti-Essene traits in the DSS,” 
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He cannot be justified while he conceals his stubbornness of heart 

And with darkened mind looks upon ways of light. 

While in iniquity, he cannot be reckoned perfect. 

He cannot purify himself by atonement, 

Nor cleanse himself with water-for-impurity, 

Nor sanctify himself with seas or rivers 

Nor cleanse himself with any water for washing! 

Unclean! Unclean! shall he be as long as he rejects God’s laws 

So as not to be instructed by the Community of His counsel (DSD 3:3-6). 


It is not impossible that we have here a veiled reference to some 
bathing practice of the Qumran sect, to a purificatory bath perhaps. 
But it is just as possible that this is a rhetorical way of stressing the 
uncleanness and guilt of the man who rejects God’s laws. The same 
could be said of DSD 3:9. Similarly in DSD 4:21, “Then God will 
purge by His truth all the deeds of man... to cleanse him through a 
holy spirit from all wicked practices, sprinkling upon him a spirit of 
truth as purifying water to cleanse him from all untrue abomina- 
tions. . . .” However, the passage in DSD 5:13 may well allude to some 
bathing practice: “These [the perverse] may not enter into water to 
[be permitted to] touch the Purity of the holy men, for they will not 
be cleansed unless they have turned from their wickedness. . . .”” Two 
passages in CDC (12:12; 14:2) seem to be a mere repetition of the 
Levitical purity laws prescribed in Lev 11:40; 15:10. There is also one 
passage in DSW 14:2-3 which may or may not refer to a purificatory 
bath. “After they have gone up from among the slain to return to the 
camp, they will intone the hymn of Return. In the morning they will 
wash their garments and cleanse themselves of the blood of the sinners’ 
corpses.” 

Perhaps no special meaning would be attached to references such as 
these, were it not for the fact that we know from other sources that the 
Essenes were a baptist sect (Josephus, BJ 2,129-32). Baumgarten has 
emphasized the adherence to stringent laws of purity and purification 
among the Essenes of Qumran.’ Contact with a member of lower 





Vet. Test. 4 (1954) 141-47. Even Schoeps, who thinks that the identification of the ‘‘Sado- 
qiten von ‘Ain Feshkha” with the Essenes of Philo and Josephus is highly problematical, 
admits that Gottstein has gone too far; cf. Schoeps 2,4); but cf. the recent study by R. 
North, S.J., “The Qumran ‘Sadducees,’” CBQ 17 (1955) 44-68. 

1% Op. cit., p. 155. 
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grade necessitates a purification (Josephus, of. cit. 2,8; 2,10). Excava- 
tions at Khirbet Qumran uncovered large “‘reservoirs,”’ the nature of 
which has not yet been definitely established. They have been con- 
sidered as the bathing places of the Qumran sect; A. Dupont-Sommer 
has called them “swimming-pools” in the Postscript (dated February 
10, 1954) to the English translation of his Nouveaux apercus sur les 
manuscrits de la Mer Morte.”* Partially roofed-over reservoirs, fitted 
with steps by which one could descend to reach the water-level, are 
not unknown in Roman Palestine.”” We are not trying to exclude the 
possibility of these installations as bathing places; it is merely a ques- 
tion of reserving judgment until more convincing evidence is had. 

The conclusion, then, regarding the sect of Qumran is that ii prob- 
ably was baptist, even though the evidence is not conclusive. Several 
factors point in that direction with a high degree of probability. Against 
the background of a general baptist movement, which is known to have 
existed in Palestine and Syria between 150 B.C. and 300 A.D., the 
suggestion is even more plausible.” 

There is a great deal of evidence for the bathing practices of the 
Ebionites both in Epiphanius (Pan. 30,21) and the PsC. However, the 
one big difference in this regard is that they admitted Christian baptism 
as well. “‘This is the service He [God] has appointed: to worship Him 
only, and trust only in the Prophet of Truth, and to be baptized for the 
remission of sins, and thus by this pure baptism to be born again unto 
God by saving water...” (Hom 7:8 not KP; cf. Rec 1:39 KP). “Unless 
a man be baptized in water, in the name of the threefold blessedness, 
as the true Prophet taught, he can neither receive the remission of 
sins nor enter into the Kingdom of heaven” (Rec 1:69 KP; cf. Hom 
11:27 KP). This baptism is necessary before Peter and his followers 
will partake of food with a man (Hom 1:22 not KP; cf. 13:4-5 not KP). 

% The English title is The Jewish sect of Qumran and the Essenes (London: Valentine 
Mitchell, 1954) pp. 167-68; Cullmann (op. cit., p. 44) refers to these same excavated reser- 
voirs or cisterns as proof that “das Kloster von Qumran ein wirkliches Taufzentrum war.” 

™ A stepped reservoir was found at Gezer; cf. R. A. S. Macalister, Excavation of Gezer 
(London: John Murray, 1912) 1, 274-76; 3, pl. LIV. Cf. also F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. 
Macalister, Excavations in Palestine during the years 1898-1900 (London: Pal. Expl. 
Fund, 1902) p. 21. Mention is made here of a “vaulted cistern” at Tell Zakariya. “Similar 
stepped cisterns were excavated by me at Jerusalem” (p. 21). “It is quite possible that we 


have here an ancient cistern vaulted over during the brief Roman occupation” (ibid.). 
% Cf. J. Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste, already referred to. 
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But in addition to baptism, which is definitely considered an initia- 
tion-rite to be conferred only once in the PsC, there are other baths 
of a purificatory ritualistic character that remind one of the Essene 
practices mentioned above. These take place before meals and before 


prayer (Hom 8:2; 9:23 KP; 10:1 not KP; etc.). “Peter rose early and | 


went into the garden, where there was a great water-reservoir (/ydro- 
choeion),”* into which a full stream of water constantly flowed. There 
having bathed, and then having prayed, he sat down” (Hom 10:1 not 
KP;; cf. 10:26 not KP: Peter bathes with others before a common meal; 
11:1 not KP: Peter bathes before prayer; Rec 4:3 KP: Peter bathes in 
the sea before eating). Washing with water was prescribed after sexual 
intercourse (Hom 11:30,33 KP). These baths are highly recommended 
by Peter in his preaching (Hom 11:28 ff.; Rec 6:11 KP).8° Such baths 
could well have been received into the Ebionite group from the Qumran 
sect; but, in view of the fact of a general baptist movement in Palestine 
and Syria at that time, we cannot restrict the source of this practice 
to QumrAn alone. 

As a matter of fact, there seems to be evidence of other influence. 
Epiphanius mentions the Elchesaites as the source of some of the baths 
in vogue among the Ebionites. “Whenever any one of them is sick or 
bitten by a snake, he goes down into the water. There he makes use of 
all the invocations which Helxai composed, calling upon the heavens 
and the earth, salt and water, winds and the angels of justice (as they 
say), likewise bread and oil; then he says, ‘Come to my aid, and free 
me from this pain’ ” (Pan. 30,17). The similarity that exists between 
this practice and the “oath” to be taken by the neophyte before he is 
entrusted with the sacred books and traditions of the Ebionites, 
described in Diam. 2, support this contention of other than Essene 
influence on the Ebionites. There is certainly nothing like this oath, 

7 The Syriac MS, containing parts of the Hom and Rec, unfortunately has a paraphrase 
for the Greek word, hydrochoeion, so that we are not given any clue to the Semitic word 
in question; e.g., Hom 10:1 reads "tr dmy’ sgy’’ ’myn’yt rdyn hww. 

8° The question of baths in the PsC is one that is involved in the discussion of sources. 
Most of the cases cited above of Peter’s bath before meals and prayer are found in non-KP 
passages; the scene is in Tripoli. Cullmann maintains that these passages represent later 
Ebionite practices (op. cit., p. 45). It is precisely because of the bathing practices that J. 
Thomas decided to revise the usual theory of PsC sources and present his own (cf. op. cit., 


p. 175). This cannot be discussed at length here. But it indicates once again the tenuous 
character of this entire comparison. 
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taken by a stream of water with an invocation of elements, in the 
Qumran literature. J. Thomas maintains that they were influenced 
by the Christian Church, the Essenes, and the Elchesaites.*! 


Communal Meal 


In DSD 6:2 we learn about the Qumran sect that “they shall eat 
communally.” “When they arrange the table to eat or [arrange] the 
wine to drink, the priest shall first stretch out his hand to invoke a 
blessing with the first of the bread and/or the wine” (6:4—6). “He 
[the neophyte] shall not touch the drink of the Many until his com- 
pletion of a second year among the men of the Community” (6:20; 
cf. 7:20). The room in which this communal meal was most likely taken 
has been found at Khirbet Qumran.® In the so-called ““Two Column” 
Document we hear of a Messiah of Israel sharing in the banquet of the 
sect, but he remains subordinate to the priest, whom Abbé Milik has 
identified as the Messiah of Aaron.® 

As for the Ebionites of the PsC, we have already mentioned that they 
did not eat with the non-baptized (Hom 1:22; 3:4,9; Rec 2:71 not KP). 
But they too had a communal meal. References to it are vague at times, 
but there seem to have been fixed places at table (‘‘unusquisque ex 
more recognoscens proprii ordinis locum,” Rec 4:37 not KP). Though 
the expression used to indicate the meal is often merely “to partake of 
food” (sitidn metalabein, Hom 8:2 KP; trophés metalabein, 10:26 not 
KP; cibum .sumere, Rec 4:37; 5:36 not KP), we meet on occasion a 
peculiar expression, halén metalabein, “to partake of salt” (Hom 4:6; 
11:34; 19:25 not KP) or meta tén halon koindnian (Hom 14:8 not KP; 
cf. Ep. Clem. 9,1). Salt and bread are mentioned together in Diam. 
4:3, and we even find the verb, sunalizesthai (Hom 13:4 not KP).™ 

There is another set of expressions, which indicate that the Ebionites 
of the PsC celebrated the Eucharist. These are klasas eucharistian 


8! Tbid., p. 181. 

® Cf. R. de Vaux, “La seconde saison de fouilles 4 Khirbet Qumr4n,” Comptes rendus 
de Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 1953, pp. 310-11. 

% “Une lettre de Siméon bar Kokheba,” RB 60 (1953) 291. 

* This verb occurs in Acts 1:4, where it is variously interpreted; cf. W. Bauer, Wérter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament (4th ed.; Berlin, A. Tépelmann, 1952) col. 1425. Philo (Vita 
Contemp. 4,9) mentions the use of salt at the meals of the Therapeutae, who have been 
generally considered as related to the Essenes. 
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(Hom 11:36 not KP); eucharistiam fragens cum eis (Rec 6:15 not KP); 
ton arton ep’ eucharistia klasas kai epitheis halas (Hom 14:1 not KP). 
Connection with the Christian Eucharist seems clear from the follow- 
ing passage: “For I showed them that in no way else could they be 
saved, unless through the grace of the Holy Spirit they hastened to be 
washed with the baptism of the threefold invocation, and received 
the eucharist of Christ the Lord...” (Rec 1:63 KP). Whether these 
were two separate types of communal meals is hard to say. The mention 
of bread and salt in Hom 14:1 recalls the passage in Diam. 4,3, where 
there is no mention of the Eucharist. The question is further compli- 
cated by the fact that Epiphanius (Pan. 30,16) mentions that the 
Ebionites celebrated the mysteries with unleavened bread and water. 

The main fact, however, is certain, that a communal meal was found 
in both the Qumran sect and the Ebionites of the PsC. Whereas bread 
and wine figure in the former, bread, salt, and water (?) are found 
associated with the latter. In both cases the meal was only for the 
initiated. Neither similarities nor dissimilarities in this case should be 
overlooked in drawing conclusions. 


Sacred Books 


Mention of an enigmatic book of Hag#@ is found in CDC 11:2; 15:5; 
and, possibly, in 17:5. As still unpublished fragments of the Manual 
of Discipline are said to prescribe that the members of the sect be 
instructed in this book from their youth, Dupont-Sommer thinks that 
this might refer to DSD itself.** This is by no means certain, and we 
have no indication that the Qumran sect treated this book as secret. 

In the PsC the sermons of Peter were treated as secret writings, 
which were to be entrusted only to the initiated; cf. Ep. Petr. 1,2; 
3,1; Diam. 1-3. It is in connection with these books that the period 
of probation is mentioned, which lasts for six years (Diam. 1,2; 2,2). 
This is the only connection in which a probation is mentioned, whereas 
in the Qumran sect an elaborate process of initiation is found. It has 
nothing to do with the receiving of sacred books, but leads up to the 
acceptance as a full member of the Community. 

Consequently, both on the score of sacred books and the probation or 


%5 Nouveaux apercus, pp. 88-89; cf. Vermés, op. cit., p. 176. 
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initiation connected with them, there is much more dissimilarity than 
similarity between the Qumran sect and the Ebionites of the PsC. 


Community of Goods 


Even though details may not be very clear, it is quite certain that 
the sect of Qumran practised some sort of communal poverty. “All 
who dedicate themselves to His Truth shall bring all their mind and 
their strength and their property into the Community of God... to 
direct all their property according to His righteous counsels” (DSD 
1:11-13; cf. 5:2). After a year’s probation the novice’s property will 
be handed over to the Custodian of Property of the Many (6:20), but 
it will not be pooled with the rest until the second year of probation 
is completed (6:22). “If there be found among them a man who lies in 
the matter of wealth, and it become known, they shall exclude him 
from the Purity of the Many for one year, and he shall be fined one- 
fourth of his food-allowance”’ (6:25). No one may share in the property 
of those that transgress the laws of the community (7:25; 8:23; 9:22). 
The priests (sons of Aaron) will regulate the property (9:8). 

Epiphanius (Pan. 30,17) tells usthat the Ebionites practised poverty, 
selling their goods as was the custom in the days of the Apostles. In 
the PsC poverty is praised and possessions are regarded as sinful (Hom 
15:7 KP). “To all of us possessions are sins” (Hom 15:9 KP). Yet, as 
Cullmann has pointed out,** the fact is that we find no practice of 
poverty in the PsC and do not see the members pooling their wealth 
as does the sect of Qumran; it is thus an ideal rather than established 
practice. As previously mentioned, the Ebionites did not live a com- 
munal life (though they might have come together at times for com- 
munal meals). And though they might praise poverty, they could still 
judge as follows: “One is not unquestionably righteous because he 
happens to be poor” (Hom 15:10 KP). This may be a bit surprising, 
in view of the fact that the group was known as Ebionite, a name 
which has often been explained in connection with the Hebrew word 
for “the poor,” as already discussed. Of course, Epiphanius’ testimony 
stands as evidence to the contrary, but even here it is just possible 
that he or his sources have reasoned from the name to the practice, 


8 Op. cit., p. 47. 
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especially when the example of the Apostles could be cited in favor of 
early Church practices. 
At any rate, this is another significant difference between the sect of 


Qumran and the Ebionites, at least as they are known from the PsC. } 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, then, we can say that whereas there are many similarities 
between the sect of Qumran and the Ebionites, there are also striking 
dissimilarities. The Qumrdn dualism resembles the Ebionite in that 
it is subordinated to Jewish monotheism and both are ethical. But the 
Qumran dualism is ethical alone, whereas the Ebionite is also physical; 
the Qumran dualism is simpler (being a contrast merely of light-dark- 
ness, truth-perversity, good-evil, and two spirits), but the Ebionite is 
much more complex. In both groups we find two main figures, the 
Teacher of Righteousness and the Man of the Lie (or Prophet of 
Truth and the inimicus homo). In the Qumran literature they are 
protagonist and antagonist. The Ebionite Prophet of Truth has a role 
similar to that of the Teacher of Righteousness, whereas the imimicus 
homo can be compared with the Man of the Lie only in that he is an 
adversary. However, we find a radical difference of outlook when we 
consider the attitude of the two groups toward the Old Testament and 
its institutions. Qumran esteems the Torah, the Prophets, their priests, 
and sacrifice (when their own rigid ideas of purity are observed by the 
priests and in sacrifice). But the Ebionites reject the “false pericopes” 
of the Pentateuch, reject the prophets of the Old Testament, reject 
priesthood, and claim that baptism has replaced sacrificial cult. 
Whereas the Ebionites admitted Christian baptism and had purifica- 
tory baths of different sorts, we find at Qumr4n only simple purificatory 
baths (at least most probably). Though both had some sort of a com- 
munal meal, bread and wine were used at Qumr4n, while the Ebionites 
used bread, salt, and water (?), and celebrated the Christian Eucharist. 
Some sort of sacred book (Hag#) was used at Qumrdn, but we are not 
told that it was a secret writing, so that it can scarcely be compared 
with the Sermons of Peter, which were to be entrusted only to the 
initiated among the Ebionites, who had passed a long probation. 
Whereas communal poverty was definitely practised at Qumran, 
there is no evidence of its practice in the PsC, where it is, however, 
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praised. Epiphanius tells us, however, that the Ebionites did practise 
poverty. 

From the preceding survey of the main points,*’ which have served 
as the basis of our comparison between the sect of Qumran and the 
Ebionites, several conclusions can be drawn. First, as already stated 
above, there is no real evidence for the identification of the sect of 
Qumran as Ebionite. This opinion is contrary to that of J. L. Teicher 
of Cambridge, but finds itself in good company.® Secondly, it does not 
seem possible to admit that the Essenes of Qumran became the Ebi- 
onites. Cullmann’s conclusion is: “‘die Reste der Essener vom Toten 
Meer im Judenchristentum aufgingen.’”’** Such an opinion demands 
that the strict-living Qumrdn sect, adhering rigorously to the Torah, 
the teaching of the prophets, and their own ascetical rules of communal 
life, abandoned their main tenets and practices and became Christians. 
We have no evidence for this. As should be obvious to anyone reading 
this paper, we have utilized much of the material Cullmann has brought 
together in his enlightening article. Many of the similarities and dis- 
similarities here pointed out were indicated previously by him. Conse- 
quently, one is surprised to read at the end of his article that one group 
passed over into the other. It seems that the most we can say is that 
the sect of Qumran influenced the Ebionites in many ways; Essene 
tenets and practices were undoubtedly adopted or adapted into the 
Ebionite way of life. To try to state more than this is to overstep the 
limits set by the evidence we have at our disposal.*° 

* One main point has been purposely omitted; this is the question of “knowledge” in 
the Qumran and Ebionite sects. To treat this point adequately would demand a separate 
paper in itself. From the standpoint of Qumran, we already have a good treatment of the 
question in the scrolls previously published, written by W. D. Davies, “ ‘Knowledge’ in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and Matthew 11:25-30,” Harv. Theol. Rev. 46 (1953) 113-39. See 
esp. pp. 129 ff., where he rejects the identification of Qumran ‘knowledge’ with any of three 
ways of understanding ‘gnosticism’ or ‘gnosis.’ Strangely enough, Cullmann has not 
considered this point. Cf. W. Baumgartner, op. cit., p. 62, where the Qumr4n emphasis on 
wisdom and intelligence is labelled “gnostic.” Cf. also Bo Reicke, op. cit., pp. 137-41. 

8 Cullmann, op. cit., p. 35; A. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux apercus, pp. 201-6; K. Elliger, 
op. cit., p. 242-5; Schoeps 3,322-28. 

% Op. cit., p. 50. 

% Tt seems, too, that Cullmann has overemphasized the importance of the destruction 
of Jerusalem to the Ebiorites of the PsC and to the sect of Qumran. We must await 


fuller publication of the details of the excavations of Khirbet Qumran before we can 
judge adequately the effect of this destruction. 
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In our discussion of dualism we rejected the idea that either the 
Qumran or the Pseudoclementine dualism was Gnostic. We do not 
intend to claim that there is no Gnosticism at all in the PsC. It is, 
moreover, quite conceivable that many of the ideas of the Qumran 
writings would easily lend themselves to Gnostic adaptation. To admit 
this is not at all the same as to speak of a “gnostisches Judentum” at 
Qumran, as Schoeps has done. 

This discussion has tried to furnish a mise au point in the problem 
of the relationship between Qumrdn and the Ebionites. It is obvious 


that the last word has not yet been said, and that much more will be [ 
written when adequate studies have been made of the recently pub- [ 
lished Hebrew University Scrolls, and the fragments of Qumran Cave | 


I, which have just appeared.” 


DP. Barthélemy, O.P. and J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert I: Qumran Cave ; 


I (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955). 
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POPE PIUS XII AND THE PRINCIPLE OF TOTALITY 


GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas 


N HIS important address to the First International Congress on the 
Histopathology of the Nervous System,! Pope Pius XII considered 
the three reasons frequently alleged as a justification for experimenta- 
tion on human beings. The first of these, the advancement of science, 
he admitted to be valid within properly determined limits. Speaking 
of the second alleged reason, the good of the patient, the Pope first 
insisted on the need of having the patient’s consent, then continued: 


As for the patient, he is not absolute master of himself, of his body or of his soul. 
He cannot, therefore, freely dispose of himself as he pleases. Even the reason for 
which he acts is of itself neither sufficient nor determining. The patient is bound to 
the immanent teleology laid down by nature. He has the right of use, limited by 
natural finality, of the faculties and powers of his human nature. Because he is a 
user and not a proprietor, he does not have unlimited power to destroy or mutilate 
his body and its functions. Nevertheless, by virtue of the principle of totality, by 
virtue of his right to use the services of his organism as a whole, the patient can 
allow individual parts to be destroyed or mutilated when and to the extent neces- 
sary for the good of his being as a whole. He may do so to ersure his being’s exist- 
ence and to avoid or, naturally, to repair serious and lasting damage which cannot 
otherwise be avoided or repaired.? 


This was the first time, as far as I have been able to discover, that 
Pius XII used the expression, “principle of totality,” in a public state- 
ment; but it was not his first reference to the principle itself. As early 
as 1944 he had explained the principle and showed how it applies only 
to the physical whole, not to the moral whole: 


Even though limited, man’s power over his members and organs is direct because 
they are constituent parts of his physical being. It is clear then that, since their 
differentiation into a perfect unity has no other purpose than the good of the entire 
physical organism, each of the organs and members can be sacrificed if it places the 
whole in a danger that cannot be otherwise averted. Very different is society, which 
is not a physical being with the individuals constituting the parts, but merely a 


1Sept. 13, 1952; AAS 44 (1952) 779-89. English translations of this address used in my 
text are taken mostly, but not entirely, from the version in Linacre Quarterly 19 (1952) 
98-107. 

2 AAS 44 (1952) 782. 
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community of purpose and action. On this title society can demand of those that 
constitute it and are called its members all the services that the true common good 
really requires.’ 


The principle of totality was not, of course, introduced by Pope 
Pius XII. St. Thomas used it to show why a diseased member could 
be sacrificed for the good of the whole; other theologians, notably de 
Lugo, applied it even to the excision of a healthy member; through the 
intervening centuries moralists have used it in solving problems of 
mutilation; and Pope Pius XI gave it perhaps its best-known formula- 
tion when, after having condemned involuntary eugenic sterilization, 
he added: 


Furthermore, Christian doctrine establishes, and the light of human reason 
makes it most clear, that private individuals have no other power over the members 
of their bodies than that which pertains to their natural ends; and they are not 
free to destroy or mutilate their members, or in any other way render themselves 
unfit for their natural functions, except when no other provision can be made for 
the good of the whole body.‘ 


Although the principle of totality was well known before his pon- | 


tificate, no other pope nor any theologian has used it so often or 
stressed it so much as Pope Pius XII. Because of the important part 
it has played in his allocutions, there is need, it seems to me, to study 
his use of the principle and to try to determine how it must or may be 
applied not only to certain ordinary problems of medical ethics but 
also to some specifically modern questions. This can best be done by 
first surveying the allocutions in which the principle has been used, 
even though this method may entail a multiplication of quotations. 

I have already indicated two of the alleged reasons for justifying 
experimentation on human beings that were discussed in the allocu- 


8 Cf. Pio XII: Discorsi ai medici (Roma: Orizzonte Medico, 1954) p. 11. This address, 
“Al?Unione Italiana Medico-biologica ‘San Luca,’” Nov. 12, 1944, is perhaps the most 
comprehensive of all the Pope’s talks to the medical profession—in fact, it is a little 
treatise on medical ethics. It is the first of thirty-five addresses to the medical profession 
contained in Discorsi ai medici. A complete French version of the address is given by the 
Monks of Solesmes in Le corps humain (Desclée, 1953) pp. 34-49. Numerous excerpts from 
the allocution are given by Abbé R. Kothen in Directives récentes de Véglise concernant 
Pexercice de la médecine (Louvain: Em. Warny, 1952). 

4 AAS 22 (1930) 565. English translation from the version of the Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage published by the America Press, pp. 21-22, 
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tion to the histopathologists: the good of science, and the good of the 
patient. The third alleged reason is the common good, the subordina- 
tion of the individual to the community. The papal discussion of this 
reason constitutes approximately half of the total discourse. In ap- 
praising what is said, one must constantly keep in mind that Pius XII, 
like his immediate predecessor, was keenly interested in protecting 
the individual against the actual and potential abuses of state totali- 
tarianism. To do this, he gave a lengthy exposition of what he had 
previously stated very briefly to the Roman Guild of St. Luke con- 
cerning the difference between the physical entity and the moral en- 
tity, and how the principle of totality applies to the former but not 
to the latter. The passages of special value in the present study are 
the following: 


The community is the great means intended by nature and God to regulate the 
exchange of mutual needs and to aid each man to develop his personality fully 
according to his individual and social abilities. Considered as a whole the commu- 
nity is not a physical unity subsisting in itself and its individual members are not 
integral parts of it. Considered as a whole, the physical organism of living beings, 
of plants, animals or man, has a unity subsisting in itself. Each of the members, for 
example, the hand, the foot, the heart, the eye, is an integral part destined by all 
its being to be inserted in the whole organism. Outside the organism it has not, by 
its very nature, any sense, any finality. It is wholly absorbed by the totality of the 
organism to which it is attached. 

In the moral community and in every organism of a purely moral character, it 
is an entirely different story. Here the whole has no unity subsisting in itself, but 
a simple unity of finality and action. In the community individuals are merely 
collaborators and instruments for the realization of the common end. 

What results as far as the physical organism is concerned? The master and user 
of this organism, which possesses a subsisting unity, can dispose directly and imme- 
diately of integral parts, members and organs within the scope of their natural 
finality. He can also intervene, as often as and to the extent that the good of the 
whole demands, to paralyze, destroy, mutilate and separate the members. But, on 
the contrary, when the whole has only a unity of finality and action, its head—in 
the present case, the public authority—doubtlessly holds direct authority and the 
right to make demands upon the activities of the parts, but in no case can it dispose 
of its physical being. Indeed, every direct attempt upon its essence constitutes an 
abuse of the power of authority. ... 

We cannot refrain from explaining once more the point treated in this third part 
in the light of the principle to which one customarily appeals in like cases. We mean 
the principle of totality. This principle asserts that the part exists for the whole 
and that, consequently, the good of the part remains subordinated to the good of 
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the whole, that the whole is a determining factor for the part and can dispose of 
it in its own interest. This principle flows from the essence of ideas and things and 
must, therefore, have an absolute value. 

We respect the principle of totality in itself but, in order to be able to apply it 
correctly, one must always explain certain premises first. The basic premise is that 
of clarifying the quaestio facti, the question of fact. Are the objects to which the 
principle is applied in the relation of a whole to its parts? A second premise is the 
clarification of the nature, extension and limitation of this relationship. Is it on the 
level of essence or merely on that of action, or on both? Does it apply to the part 
under a certain aspect or in all its relations? And, in the field where it applies, does 
it absorb the part completely or still leave it a limited finality, a limited inde- 
pendence? The answers to these questions can never be inferred from the principle 
of totality itself. That would be a vicious circle. They must be drawn from other 
facts and other knowledge The principle of totality itself affirms only this: where 
the relationship of a whole to its part holds good, and in the exact measure it holds 
good, the part is subordinated to the whole and the whole, in its own interest, can 
dispose of the part.® 


A year after his address to the histopathologists, the Pope again 
explained the principle of totality—this time in his allocution to the 
Twenty-sixth Congress of the Italian Society of Urologists. These 
doctors were especially concerned about the morality of castration in 
the treatment of cancer of the prostate, because this operation entails 
the destruction of sex glands that are themselves healthy. Relative 
to this problem the Pope said: 


Three conditions govern the moral licitness of surgical intervention which en- 
tails anatomical or functional mutilation. First, the continued presence or function- 
ing of a particular organ causes serious damage to the whole organism or constitutes 
a threat to it. Secondly, the harm cannot be avoided or notably reduced except by 
the mutilation which, on its part, gives promise of being effective. Finally, one can 
reasonably expect that the negative effect—i.e., the mutilation and its consequences 
—will be offset by the positive effect: removal of danger to the entire organism, 
palliation of pain, etc. 

The decisive point here is not that the organ which is removed or rendered in- 
operative be itself diseased, but that its preservation or its functioning entails 
directly or indirectly a serious threat to the whole body. It is quite possible that, 
by its normal function, a healthy organ may exercise on a diseased one so harmful 
an effect as to aggravate the disease and its repercussions on the whole body. It 
can also happen that the removal of a healthy organ and the suppression of its 


5 AAS 44 (1952) 786-88. ® Oct. 8, 1953; AAS 45 (1953) 673-79. 
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normal function may remove from a disease—cancer, for example—its area for 
development or, in any case, essentially alter its conditions of existence. If no other 
remedy is available, surgical intervention is permissible in both cases. 

The conclusion that We have drawn is deduced from the right of disposition 
that man has received from the Creator in regard to his own body, in accordance 
with the principle of totality, which is valid here also, and in virtue of which each 
particular organ is subordinated to the whole body and must yield to it in case of 
conflict. Consequently, he who has received the use of the entire organism has the 
right to sacrifice a particular organ if its preservation or its functioning causes to 
the whole a notable harm that cannot be avoided in some other way.’ 


Shortly after his address to the urologists, the Pope spoke to the 
International Office of Documentation for Military Medicine.’ This 
address was primarily concerned with the necessity of having a uni- 
versally accepted code of medical ethics, especially with the need of 
clearly defined moral standards for the conduct of doctors during war. 
Referring once more to the allocution to histopathologists, the Pope 
succinctly stated the principle of totality as follows: ‘The patient, on 
the other hand, the individual himself, does not have the right to dis- 
pose of his life, or the integrity of his body, of particular organs or of 
their capacity to function except in so far as the good of his whole 
body requires it.” 

We have now given all the papal quotations necessary for clarifying 
the theme of the present article; other pertinent quotations will be 
introduced as the individual topics call for them. The theme of the 
article may be stated in these three questions: (1) How does the prin- 
ciple of totality apply to the ordinary problems of medicine as out- 
lined in the Code of Medical Ethics for Catholic Hospitals? (2) How 
does the principle of totality affect medical experimentation on human 
beings? (3) Does the principle of totality exclude organic transplanta- 
tion? 


THE ORDINARY PROBLEMS OF MEDICINE 


The core of the Catholic Hospital Code is mainly concerned with 
three kind of procedures: (a) non-sterilizing treatments that affect 
only the patients; (5) treatments that effect sterility; and (c) treat- 
ments of a pregnant mother which, whether sterilizing or not, entail 


7 Ibid., pp. 673-74.  * Oct. 19, 1953; Ibid., pp. 744-54. * Ibid., p. 747. 
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danger or actual harm to her unborn child.'° These may be called 
ordinary problems of medicine; and it seems advisable to note how the 
principle of totality applies to them before going on to the specific 
problems of experimentation and organic transplantation. 


Non-sterilizing Treatments That A ffect Only the Patient 


This is a broad heading. It includes surgical operations such as ap- 
pendectomy, cholecystectomy, thyroidectomy, lobotomy, etc.; the de- 
struction of organs and functions by irradiation; medical treatments 
with untoward by-products, e.g., use of the antibiotics; etc. In a word, 
the heading comprises any treatment (surgical, chemical, electrical, 
etc.) which in any way affects the integrity of the body or creates 
danger for the person, without also inducing sterility or endangering 
a fetus. It is difficult to find a single term to designate these things. 
Doctors speak of mutilation, by which they mean “depriving of a limb, 
member, or important part,” and wounding, which signifies the violent 
breaking of the “continuity of an internal or external surface.” A 
similar terminology is used by some theologians; others distinguish 
between major and minor mutilations; and still others between mu- 
tilations in the strict sense and in a wide sense. The popes themselves 
seem to have avoided the precise terminology of any theological school. 
Pius XI distinguished between destruction, mutilation, and other ways 
of rendering oneself unfit for one’s natural functions. Pius XII spoke 
of paralyzing, destroying, mutilating, and separating the members; 
also of wounds and dangers. 

Regardless of the terminology under which the treatments consid- 
ered here are to be classified, it seems clear enough that, speaking gen- 
erally and positively, their morality is governed by the principle of 
totality; that is, they are permitted when they are necessary for the 
good of the whole. Neither moralists nor good physicians would object 
to this statement. 

But the inquisitive intellect is not content with generalities. It likes 
to probe more deeply into the significance of principles; and, when it 

10 Cf. Ethical and Religious Directives for Catholic Hospitals (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital 
Association, 1949), or the briefer statement of directives, in chart form, under the title, 
Code of Medical Ethics for Catholic Hospitals. See also the Moral Code approved by the 
Canadian Hierarchy and published in both French and English by the Catholic Hospital 
Association of Canada (Ottawa, Ontario). 
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does this, it is apt to find problems even in apparently uncomplicated 
cases. That is certainly true in the present case. 

For instance, just what is the “good of the whole” which justifies 
the treatments we are considering here? Is it the good of the body, or 
the good of the physical organism, or, as Fr. Connery has phrased it, 
“the total good of the person’’?" It seems to me that Fr. Connery’s 
phraseology best expresses the true meaning of the principle of totality, 
because the complete whole to which the various parts are ultimately 
subordinated is not merely the body, but the whole man. Moreover, 
to speak of the total good of the person has distinct advantages both 
in dealing with the medical profession and in clearly explaining certain 
commonly accepted solutions to modern medical problems. It is very 
important—as Pius XII has said on more than one occasion—that 
the doctor be conscious of the fact that he is treating a person and not 
merely a body. And as for the modern problems, it is certainly easier 
to explain the licitness of such things as lobotomy, electro-shock 
therapy, and hormone treatments in terms of the total good of the 
person than merely in terms of the good of the body. It might be ob- 
jected that the popes have referred the principle of totality only to 
the whole body or the whole physical organism. This is true of the 
formulation of Pius XI; but Pius XII has spoken not only of the body 
and the physical organism, but also of the good of the “being as a 
whole’’*—which, it seems, is best interpreted as the person. 

M. Zalba, S.J., apparently agrees with the broader interpretation 
of “whole” when he says that self-mutilation is licit “si fiat ex neces- 
sitate vel convenientia totius individui, ad servandam vitam vel san- 
itatem.”"* In speaking thus, he also gives a key to a second problem 
involved in the interpretation of the principle of totality, namely, the 
meaning of “necessary.” Must it be interpreted in the strict sense, or 
is it correct to say, with Fr. Zalba, that mutilations are permissible 
when necessary or useful for the total good of the person? In a previous 
discussion of this point I reached the conclusion that genuine utility 
is a sufficient justification for mutilation.‘ That was before the address 


11 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 15 (1954) 602. 12 Cf. supra, p. 373. 

3 Cf. Regatillo-Zalba, Theologiae moralis summa 2 (Madrid: Biblioteca de Auctores 
Cristianos, 1953) n. 251. 

4 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 9 (1948) 93-94. 
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to the histopathologists; yet, having carefully examined that address 
and the subsequent statements of the principle of totality, I see no 
reason for changing the conclusion. There is no doubt that Pius XII 
has usually spoken in terms of necessity when applying the principle of 
totality to mutilations; but there is no evidence that he meant to re- 
strict the meaning of necessity in such a way that it could not mean 
utility. His main point has always been that mutilations are permis- 
sible when they are productive of a proportionate good for the whole 
and this same good cannot be achieved by a less radical means. 

A practical reason for keeping to the larger meaning of necessity 
is that in concrete cases it is often impossible to draw the line between 
the useful and the necessary. To insist that this line always be drawn 
would crucify the consciences of doctors. Moreover, medicine is not 
the only aspect of life in which it is difficult to distinguish between 
strict necessity and genuine utility. Who, for instance, can always draw 
the precise line between necessary recreation and useful recreation; 
necessary work and useful work; necessary reading and useful reading, 
etc.? Extreme cases are clear enough, but there is a broad border line 
in all these practical aspects of life in which, according to common 
parlance, necessary and useful mean approximately the same thing. 
The interpretation of the principle of totality can safely follow this 
pattern; and the necessity which justifies mutilations may be con- 
sidered as meaning anything from dire necessity to genuine utility. 

A more acute problem concerning necessity in interpreting the 
principle of totality is indicated by the negative phrasing of the prin- 
ciple used by Pius XI, namely, that individuals have not the right to 
mutilate their bodies “except when no other provision can be made for 
the good of the whole.” Pius XII has used similar expressions. If these 
words are interpreted literally they apparently mean that a mutilation 
is never permissible if the desired good effect can be attained by more 
conservative measures. This literal interpretation leads logically to 
the embarrassing conclusion that both Pius XI and Pius XII teach that 
an individual is obliged to do more to preserve an individual organ 
than the common teaching of moralists would require him to do to 
preserve life itself. For example, a man who could keep a gall-bladder 
ailment under control by a heroic diet would have to choose the diet 
instead of a cholecystectomy. Since neither Pius XI nor Pius XII has 
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manifested any desire to change the common teaching regarding the 
duty of using extraordinary means to preserve life, and since it is not 
reasonable to interpret either of them as teaching that the member is 
more important than life, one may well conclude that the necessity 
of which they speak in the principle of totality is not absolute but 
merely relative. It was with this in mind that the theologians who 
helped in the formulation of the ethical directives for our Catholic 
hospitals stated that certain drastic mutilations are licit “when a 
simpler remedy is not reasonably available.” Thus, when an individual 
is faced with the choice between an operation and a treatment that 
involves great expense, great inconvenience, etc., he is morally free to 
choose the operation.'® 

To sum up briefly: The treatments we have been considering in this 
section are non-sterilizing treatments (surgical, chemical, medical, 
etc.) that are supposed to be for the good of an individual patient and 
that create no danger for others. These treatments are certainly gov- 
erned by the principle of totality, which in this case means—to put 
it positively rather than negatively—that the treatments are morally 
justified when they offer the subject the sound hope of genuine benefit 
and this same benefit cannot be attained by simpler means that are 
reasonably available. It should be noted here that, in so far as the 
principle of totality is applied, there is no need of using the principle 
of the double effect. The reason for this is, as Pius XII has stated re- 
peatedly, that man’s right to dispose of members and functions for 
the good of the whole is direct and immediate. Resort to the principle 
of the double effect is required only in special cases; for example, when 
the use of hormones for bone healing brings with it the untoward by- 
product of sexual temptations. 

Before going on to the next section I should like to mention one 
further point that is of considerable importance in correctly inter- 
preting the principle of totality. Moralists not infrequently say that 
a mutilation is permissible only when it is required to remove a present 
harm or present danger. Perhaps these moralists are fearful of abuses 
that might concern a future danger contingent on pregnancy. And 
perhaps it is merely a question of words. For example, it is common 
medical practice to remove a uterus, even though still undiseased, 


18 This point was also included in the discussion cited in the preceding footnote. 
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when malignant ovaries are excised. One reason for this is apparently 
to prevent the recurrence of cancer in the reproduction system. Sup- 
posing that reason to be valid, I doubt that any theologian would 
raise a moral objection to the hysterectomy. Moreover, this solution 
seems in keeping with the statement of Pius XII that mutilations are 
permitted “to avoid ...serious and lasting damage... .’’® 


Treatments That Effect Sterility 


The coherent discussion of the morality of sterilizing procedures 
calls for the distinction between direct and indirect sterilization. Direct 
sterilization, according to Pius XII, is a procedure which is designed, 
either as a means or as an end in itself, to render child-bearing im- 
possible.” In other words, a sterilization is direct when sterility is 
purposely induced. Pius XII has never, as far as I know, used the ex- 
pression, “indirect”; but by implication his definition of direct steriliza- 
tion and by analogy his explanation of indirect killing'* would lead to 
the following description of indirect sterilization: a procedure with 
an accessory consequence of sterility, in no way desired or intended, 
though inevitably connected with necessary therapeutic treatment. 
In other words, when sterility is merely the unintentional by-product 
of some needed therapeutic procedure, the sterilization is indirect. 

It seems clear enough that the principle of totality applies to in- 
direct sterilizations, because Pius XII himself used this principle in 
solving the problem of castration for carcinoma of the prostate. We 
can dismiss the problem of indirect sterilization, therefore, after simply 
noting two interesting points. First, in these cases there is a combina- 
tion of direct mutilation (because, for example, an organ or its endo- 
crine function is intentionally removed or suppressed) and an indirect 
sterilization (because the destruction of the procreative power is merely 
an unintentional, unavoidable by-product). Secondly, by reason of this 
combination, the problems of indirect sterilization are really solved 
by using both the principle of totality and the principle of the double 
effect. 

After showing the Italian urologists how the principle of totality 
is correctly applied to the case of castration for carcinoma of the pros- 
tate, Pius XII took occasion to point out that the same principle can- 


8 Cf. supra, p. 373. Cf. AAS 43 (1951) 843-44. 8 Ibid., p. 859. 
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not be applied to justify the removal or section of healthy Fallopian 
tubes when pregnancy might be dangerous by reason of diseases of 
the heart, lungs, kidneys, etc. “In this case,” he said, 


the danger that threatens the mother does not arise, either directly or indirectly, 
from the presence or the normal functioning of the tubes, nor from their influence 
on the diseased organs—kidneys, lungs, heart. The danger would arise only if free 
sexual activity would start a pregnancy that would threaten the aforesaid weak 
or sick organs. The conditions that would allow the disposal of one part for the 
good of the whole by reason of the principle of totality are lacking. It is therefore 
not morally permitted to interfere with the healthy tubes.” 


The Pope’s negative reply is not surprising; but it is surprising, it 
seems to me, that he did not use this occasion at least to refer to his 
own strong teaching about direct sterilization. It was he who ex- 
plicitly defined direct sterilization as a contraceptive procedure—in 
fact, he explained it as the most radical of all contraceptive measures; 
and in his own reiteration of his predecessor’s solemn teaching he made 
it perfectly clear that such measures are intrinsically immoral “and 
that no alleged ‘indication’ or need can convert an intrinsically im- 
moral act into a moral and lawful one.’’° Moreover, like his predeces- 
sor, in condemning contraception as intrinsically immoral he avoided 
the so-called practical arguments and stressed the metaphysical argu- 
ment of finality. All this would suggest that the ultimate reason why 
the principle of totality cannot be applied to cases of direct steriliza- 
tion is that the reproductive function as such is not subordinated to 
the individual; his direct right over this power is limited to use and 
non-use and does not extend further than that. 

Whatever be the ultimate explanation, it is clear enough from the 
papal teaching that the principle of totality cannot be invoked to 
justify direct sterilization. This is certainly the per se rule. But one 
may legitimately ask whether, by reason of entirely special circum- 
stances, an individual might acquire the right to destroy his pro- 
creative power or to consent to its destruction. For instance, there is 
the case discussed by Fr. Connery concerning the individual who can 
avoid unjust detention in a state institution only by consenting to a 
sterilization." I would agree with Fr. Connery that the individual may 


19 Ibid. 45 (1953) 675. 2% Tbid. 43 (1951) 843. 
31 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 15 (1954) 605-6. 
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probably give consent. Also, I think that the analogy with the historic 
opinion that self-mutilation is permissible when it is the only alterna- 
tive to an unjust threat of death or some similar evil is pertinent.” 
Nevertheless, to defend this position one must show either that direct 
sterilization is permitted in a case like this or that the action, from the 
point of view of the innocent individual, is not a direct sterilization. 

Even since the decree against direct sterilization, some authors 
have held that it is permissible if necessary for the good of the whole.” 
Whether this position is tenable seems very dubious; but certainly, 
if it is held, the conditions for applying the principle of totality must 
be interpreted much more strictly than for indirect sterilizations and 
other mutilations. 

The better approach, it seems to me, is to try, with Fr. Connery, 
to show that from the point of view of the individual’s consent the 
sterilizing operation is not direct. Fr. Connery’s explanation, it will 
be remembered, is that the operations ordered by the state are direct 
sterilizations only by reason of the state’s intention, and not ex objecto; 
hence he concludes that the individuals can limit their consent to the 
operations in so far as they are mutilations necessary for their own 
welfare. Although I agree with the conclusion, I would prefer a slightly 
different explanation. It seems to me that the operations themselves, 
being eugenic sterilizations, are per se direct sterilizations; therefore, 
viewed only from the aspect of the state, they are direct sterilizations 
both ex natura actus and ex intentione agentis. On the other hand, when 
the acts are viewed from the standpoint of the oppressed individuals, 
a new factor must be considered, namely, the unjust but unavoidable 
alternative imposed by the law. Because of this new factor the act be- 
comes, for the oppressed individuals, not precisely a direct sterilization 
but merely a licit mutilation. In other words, my explanation would 
be analogous to the case of the innocent person who is forced by a thief 
to help him carry off a strong box. Here the same act objectively con- 
sidered is theft for one, not theft for the other. 

Perhaps a further analogy may be drawn from the teaching of many 

2 This analogy is also used by F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., to explain why the individual 
may consent to the sterilization: cf. Morals in Politics and the Professions (Westminster, 


Md.: Newman, 1946) p. 167. 
33 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 8 (1947) 102. 
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theologians that a raped girl may remove or destroy the semen of the 
rapist. In a purely material sense her act is contraceptive; but it is not 
contraception in the accepted sense of the word, because this supposes 
the frustration of a voluntary sexual act. So, too, may we not say that, 
even though the eugenic sterilization to which the innocent individual 
is forced to consent is per se a contraceptive act, it is not formally con- 
traceptive for him? 


Treatment of a Pregnant Mother Involving Danger or Actual Harm to 
Her Unborn Child 


Little need be said under this heading. It is evident that one may 
not simply apply the principle of totality when treatment of a mother 
entails danger for her child, because the child cannot be included under 
the subordination of part to whole requisite for the use of the principl 
of totality. In other words, one may not make the absolute rule that 
any treatment, surgical or otherwise, which would be licit as regards a 
non-pregnant woman is also licit during pregnancy. When danger to 
the unborn child is involved, the principle of the double effect must 
be invoked; and in particular two questions must be considered: (a) 
whether the treatment helps the mother without directly harming the 
fetus; and (6) whether there is a proportionate reason for using the 
treatment before the child can be safely delivered. 


EXPERIMENTATION ON HUMAN BEINGS 

Even medical treatments of proved worth are sometimes accom- 
panied by risk because of the unpredictable reactions of the patient. 
Avoidance of such risks for the patient is one purpose of the careful 
diagnosis required by medical societies; and avoidance of similar risks 
for others is one purpose of the autopsy. Yet, even the utmost care 
cannot completely eliminate such risk; and it is not to this kind of risk 
that the expression, “medical experimentation,” refers. Rather, ex- 
perimentation usually means either the use of treatments not suffi- 
ciently established or the use of procedures which have for their precise 
purpose the discovery of some truth or the verification of some hy- 
pothesis. 


* Thus, referring to sterilizations, Pope Pius XII spoke of the indissoluble bond that 
the Creator Himself has attached to the voluntary use of the generative faculty and its 
inherent procreative purpose; cf. Discorsi ai medici, p. 18. 
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When the purpose of experimental treatments is the good of the 
patient, the principle of totality (perhaps combined with the principle 
of double effect) is applicable. Obviously, what is permitted as regards 
destruction, risk, etc., depends on the prudent estimate of such factors 
as the desperateness of the patient’s condition, the proportion between 
probable benefit and probable harm, etc. This problem is usually out- 
lined in the theology manuals where the use of probable remedies is 
discussed; and Pope Pius XII followed this standard teaching in his 
statements on experimentation. 

Of special difficulty is the problem of experimentation on human 
beings for the good of others. For the most part, the teaching of Pius 
XII on this subject is clear; but there are obscure points on which one 
can offer only a tentative interpretation. The purposes of the remainder 
of this section are, first, to state the clear points briefly, and, secondly, 
to suggest a reasonable interpretation of what is obscure. Neither of 
these purposes can be properly fulfilled without considering the papal 
statements in their historical background, that is, with reference to 
certain philosophical attitudes characteristic of our time, as well as 
with reference to the actual practice of clinical investigators and re- 
search workers in the field of medicine. 

Of dominant importance is the totalitarian attitude, the view that 
the individual exists for the community and is subordinate to it as 
part to whole. The most glaring example of this is the experimentation 
carried on by the Nazi doctors. Civilization looks with horror on these 
experiments; nevertheless, as the Pope has stressed more than once, 
the totalitarian attitude did not die with the execution of the war 
criminals. In condemning this attitude the Pope clearly taught that 
the individual is not a subordinate part of society and that, as a conse- 
quence, the principle of totality may not be invoked to justify any 
medical experimentation for the good of others. 

Another attitude is the extreme individualism which holds that, 
granted a person freely consents to an experiment, there is practically 
no limit to what may be done. A modification of this attitude is that, 
though there may be certain limits when experiments are carried out 
on others, these limits may be ignored when the experimenting sci- 
entists are themselves the subjects. Against these views the Pope 
taught that there are some moral limits even when consent is freely 
given and that these limits are the same for all. 
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Perhaps it is because of one of the foregoing attitudes that there 
are abuses by clinical investigators and research workers. At any rate, 
that there are real abuses is clear to me both from my reading and from 
what I have been told by doctors. These abuses mainly consist in doing 
things without consent or in practically forcing the consent of “charity” 
patients; but in some cases risks are apparently taken that would not 
be justified even with consent. For example, some small things done 
without consent might be making certain tests with a needle or prac- 
ticing with some instrument such as a proctoscope. These things are 
done, not for the good of the patient, but to build up statistics or to 
give young doctors practice. Such things do the patient no harm but 
they do annoy him. Other abuses concern more serious matters: trans- 
fusions with blood from a person with a serious blood disease; giving 
hormones or vaccine to one group that might be harmed and with- 
holding the same from a group that may need them—all for the purpose 
of having ‘control groups” for research projects. I would not want to 
say that these or similar abuses are common, but I have good reason 
to believe that they are not entirely uncommon. That the Pope was 
conscious of such abuses, and perhaps much more serious ones, is evi- 
dent from his address to the histopathologists; and it was in view of 
such things that he taught not only what has been previously indicated 
in this section but also the absolute need of the individual’s consent, 
at least tacit, for any treatment, even for his own good. 

The preceding points are clearly contained in the teaching of Pius 
XII, as may be seen either in the quotations already given in this article 
or in some that will be cited later. But obscurity, with the possibility 
of divergent interpretations, begins when one faces the question, do 
the papal statements allow for any harmful or risky experimentation 
merely for the good of others? It seems to me that the following para- 
graph contains an affirmative answer to the question: 

In the domain of your science it is an obvious law that the application of new 
methods to living men must be preceded by research on the dead body or the lab- 
oratory model, and by experimentation on animals. Sometimes, however, this 
procedure is found to be impossible, inadequate, or impracticable. In that case, 
medical research will try to work on its immediate object, the living human being, 
in the interest of science, in the interest of the patient, and in the interest of the 
community. This is not to be dismissed without further consideration; but it is 
necessary to stop at the moral limits We have explained.** 


% AAS 44 (1952) 788, 
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This paragraph seems to refer to both kinds of experimentation— 
for the patient’s good, and for the good of others. If that interpretation 
is correct, the next question to be answered is posed by the last sen- 
tence: what is the moral limit of experimentation for the good of 
others? Again speaking tentatively, I would suggest that the Pope’s 
answer is contained in one sentence in the address to the histopathol- 
ogists and in a paragraph of the address to the World Medical Asso- 
ciation. To the histopathologists he said: “The patient, then, has no 
right to involve his physical or psychic integrity in medical experi- 
ments or research when they entail, either immediately or subsequently, 
serious destructions, mutilations, wounds, or dangers.””** At first sight, 
this sentence might seem to refer to experiments for the patient’s own 
good, because the sentence follows immediately on the explanation of 
the principle of totality. But this interpretation seems unsound, be- 
cause all the things mentioned may be permitted when they are 
genuinely required for the patient’s own good. Moreover, when the 
Pope repeated more or less the same limitation in a later address, he 
obviously had in mind experiments for the good of others. Thus, in 
his address to delegates to the Eighth Congress of the World Medical 
Association, he said: 


What goes for the doctor in regard to his patient, goes also for the doctor in 
regard to himself. He is subject to the same great moral and juridical principles. 
He cannot, therefore, submit himself to scientific experiments or practices that 
entail serious harm or threaten his health. Still less is he authorized to attempt an 
experiment which, according to authoritative information, may involve mutilation 
or suicide. The same must be said, furthermore, of male and female nurses and of 
anyone who may be disposed to give himself to therapeutic research. They cannot 
submit themselves to such experiments.” 


% Tbid., p. 782. The original French text reads as follows: “Le patient n’a donc pas le 
droit d’engager son intégrité physique et psychique en des expériences ou recherches 
médicales, quand ces interventions entrainent avec ou aprés elles des destructions, mutila- 
tions, blessures ou périls sérieux.’”’ I have translated “sérieux”’ as applying to the complete 
enumeration because this seems the better meaning in terms of moral theology and because 
several French scholars have told me they consider this meaning preferable. 

7 AAS 46 (1954) 593-94; English translation from the Catholic Mind 53 (1955) 245. 
This address, given Sept. 30, 1954, contains references to several previous allocutions 
and includes lengthy notes from them. English translations of the entire text with notes 
are in the Catholic Mind, April, 1955, and The Pope Speaks, 4th Quarter, 1954. The Pope 
also made several references to the “International Code of Medical Ethics,” already 
approved by some forty-two nations. The text of this Code, with the “Declaration of 
Geneva,” is in Linacre Quarterly 22 (1955) 56, 
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Since this paragraph concerns not what the patients may allow but 
what the doctors themselves may do or submit to, one can hardly doubt 
that it refers to experimentation for the good of others. Moreover, by 
explicitly stating limits, the Pope implicitly concedes that within 
these limits such experimentation is permitted. There may be some 
differences of opinion as to what are the precise limits, because the 
Pope does not define each of his terms; but I believe that what Fr. 
Ford and I wrote in our Notes for 1953 is within the general tenor of 
the papal teaching and may be taken as a good working rule. We sug- 
gested that experiments for the good of others may be permitted, “pro- 
vided (a) that the subject freely consents, (b) that no experiment which 
directly inflicts grave injury or death is used, and (c) that all reasonable 
precautions are taken to avoid even the indirect causing of grave injury 
or death.” 

I have previously mentioned certain abuses by clinical investigators 
and research workers. These abuses pertained to actual practice. I 
should like to add, in fairness to the medical profession, that the pub- 
lished professional standards that I have seen contain little or nothing 
that could be considered objectionable. For example, the rules for 
experimentation on human beings used at the Nuremberg medical 
trials contain such points as these: the absolute need for the enlightened 
consent of the human subject;” the preliminary use, as far as possible, 


% THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 15 (1954) 76-77. This discussion on experimentation is re- 
printed in Medico-Moral Problems: Part V (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital Association, 
1955) 45-46. J. Paquin, S.J., who treats the subject of experimentation very thoroughly, 
reaches a conclusion similar to that expressed above; see Médecine et morale (Montréal: 
Comité des Hépitaux du Québec, 1955) pp. 357-58. Incidentally, in a discussion of ex- 
perimentation published several years before the papal addresses, Fr. Ford had reached 
tentative conclusions substantially the same as those given in my text; cf. THEOLOGICAL 
StupiEs 6 (1945) 536-37. There may be a touch of human interest in noting that neither 
of us adverted to this previous discussion when we collaborated on the Notes for 1953. 

29 The Nuremberg rules are in Linacre Quarterly 20 (1953) 114-15. The rule concerning 
consent is so splendidly stated that it should be repeated here. It reads: “The voluntary 
consent of the human subject is absolutely essential. This means that the person involved 
should have legal capacity to give consent; should be so situated as to be able to exercise 
free power of choice, without the intervention of any element of force, fraud, deceit, 
duress, over-reaching, or other ulterior form of constraint or coercion; and should have 
sufficient knowledge and comprehension of the elements of the subject matter involved 
as to enable him to make an understanding and enlightened decision. This latter element 
requires that before the acceptance of an affirmative decision by the experimental subject 
there should be made known to him the nature, duration, and purpose of the experiment; 
the method and means by which it is to be conducted; all inconveniences and hazards 
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of animal experimentation and other methods of study; the sound 
hope of fruitful results, with due proportion between this and the risk 
involved; avoidance of any experiment when there is an a priori reason 
to believe that death or disabling injury will occur;** the use of all 
possible precautions against injury; the complete liberty of the human 
subject to terminate the experiment at any time when he thinks his 
physical or mental state requires it; and the sincere willingness of the 
scientist to terminate the experiment at any stage when its continuation 
is likely to result in injury, disability, or death for the subject. It seems 
to me that there is no conflict between these provisions and the teaching 
of Pius XII; rather, they seem to make his teaching more concrete. 
Even tentative conclusions should be based on principle. Conse- 
quently, one may well ask, on what principle medical experimentation, 
within the limits outlined here, may be justified. Certainly the justi- 
fication is not to be found in the principle of totality. Rather, it seems, 
we must invoke the more general principle of fraternal charity. But 
if this principle is invoked—and it seems to me that such is the case— 
another difficulty must be faced. If we prescind from experiments in 
which some direct harm is inflicted on the subject and consider only 
the matter of risk, we naturally ask why the Pope was careful to say 
that even serious risks must be avoided. Charity itself does not limit 
risk; rather, there are cases in which charity permits, if it does not de- 
mand, the greatest risk, even to loss of life. I believe that the answer 
to this problem is found in the point I have previously stressed, namely, 
that the Pope’s remarks about médical experimentation were made 
with reference to a definite historical background. He was not saying 
that in no conceivable circumstances could serious risks be taken in 
experimentation; he was saying that in medical experimentation and 





reasonably to be expected; and the effects upon his health or person which may possibly 
come from his participation in the experiment. The duty and responsibility for ascertaining 
the quality of the consent rests upon each individual who initiates, directs, or engages in 
the experiment. It is a personal duty and responsibility which may not be delegated to 
another with impunity.” 

*© Rule 5 reads as follows: “No experiment should be conducted where there is an 
@ priori reason to believe that death or disabling injury will occur; except, perhaps, in 
those experiments where the experimental physicians also serve as subjects.” This tentative 
admission that the moral limits might be extended when the experimenters themselves 
are the subjects is the only point that seems to conflict in any way with the teaching of 
Pius XII. 
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research as it is carried on today by the medical profession there is no 
proportionate reason for serious risks. On the factual plane this is in 
accord with the approved practice of the profession, e.g., the Nurem- 
berg rules; and in the sphere of principle it agrees with the traditional 
explanation of fraternal charity. No theologian would hold that charity 
justifies clearly disproportionate risks. 


ORGANIC TRANSPLANTATION 


In medicine organic transplantation may mean a heterograft, an 
autograft, or a homograft. The first refers to the grafting of a part of 
an animal onto a human being. We are not concerned with that here. 
The second refers to a graft taken from the same person, e.g., the use 
of skin from another part of the body to remove a scar, or the use of 
cartilage from a rib to repair a fractured nose. Autografts obviously 
present no moral problem when medically indicated, because the whole 
procedure is for the good of the person affected. 

The theological problem concerns homografts, i.e., the use for graft- 
ing purposes of a part taken from another human being. Even here, 
however, some distinction must be made before focusing on the problem 
of controversy. For example, there can be no reasonable doubt con- 
cerning the licitness, granted proper medical indications, of making 
grafts from cadavers or from parts of legitimately amputated organs— 
as would usually be the case with corneal transplants.*' Also, one can 
hardly question the morality of homografts when they are for the good 
of both parties involved in the procedure, e.g., to remedy contrary 
pathological conditions.” But there is a moral problem when one person 

5%! Moralists often discuss the case of a living person sacrificing a healthy eye in order 
to supply a cornea, but this case is hardly practical. The standard practice of doctors is 
to make corneal transplants either from the eyes of a deceased person or from an eye 
which had to be removed because of a diseased condition that did not affect the cornea. 
As regards the deceased person, a legal difficulty sometimes arises when a dying person 
wills his corneas to an eye bank but after his death the relatives object to the procedure. 
It seems that legally the relatives usually, if not always, have the right of disposition of 
the body. It seems to me that their opposition is not morally justifiable if they know that 
the deceased had wanted his corneas to be available for transplants. 

#2 E.g., “Dr. Bennett’s first ovarian isoplast was occasioned in this wise: two sisters, 
patients of his, suffered from what may be called complementary ovarian pathological 
conditions. One was a victim of amenorrhea and the other, the younger, of hypermenor- 
thea.” Quoted from B. J. Cunningham, C.M., The Morality of Organic Transplantation 
(Washington: Catholic University, 1944) p. 50. This dissertation, which favors trans- 
plantation, is the most complete work yet published on the subject, as far as I know. 
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gives a healthy organ or a part of an organ to remedy a pathological 
condition in another. The problem, of course, directly concerns the 
donor, who submits to an operation which is not for his own good. The 
subsequent paragraphs deal with organic transplantation only in this 
last sense. 

Moralists have usually discussed organic transplantation with ref- 
erence to specific cases, such as corneal, ovarian, or renal transplants. 
But the problem need not be limited to such cases; it concerns any 
organ or section thereof that might be successfully transplanted. The 
status quaestionis, with various pros and cons, is no doubt well known 
to readers of these pages; consequently a detailed presentation is not 
required now.* In general, the thesis of the proponents of transplanta- 
tion comes to this: organic transplantation is licit provided it confers 
a proportionate benefit on the recipient, without exposing the donor 
to great risk of life or depriving him completely of an important func- 
tion. This thesis is proposed as solidly probable, not certain.** The 
principal argument for the opinion is the law of charity, which is based 
on the natural and supernatural unity of mankind, and according to 
which one’s neighbor is “another self.” Thus arises the principle that 
“‘we may do for the neighbor that which in similar circumstances we 
may do for ourselves.’’ Subsidiary arguments are drawn from the com- 
mon teaching of theologians that one may, and sometimes must, risk 

% Cf. THEoLocicaL Srupres 5 (1944) 517-18; 8 (1947) 97-101; 15 (1954) 602-4. In 
the first of these references Fr. Ford gave a favorable pre-publication estimate of Fr. 
Cunningham’s dissertation. In the second the present writer surveyed the dissertation, 
appraised the arguments pro and con, and reached a tentative favorable conclusion. In 
the third Fr. Connery, also favoring Fr. Cunningham’s thesis, answered an objection 
proposed by Fr. Bender. Another survey of the problem, with consideration of a special 
difficulty relative to ovarian transplantation, is given in Medico-Moral Problems: Part III 
(St. Louis: Catholic Hospital Association, 1951) pp. 22-28. 

* Besides those mentioned in the preceding footnotes, others who have defended organic 
transplantation as probably licit are: E. F. Healy, S.J., Teacher’s Manual for Moral Guid- 
ance (Chicago: Loyola University, 1942) p. 38, case 11; J. McCarthy, Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record 67 (1946) 192-98; L. Babbini, O.F.M., Palestra del clero 29 (1950) 347-50, and 
ibid. 34 (1955) 359-61; F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review 128 (1953) 
391; G. Dantinne, O.P., Evangeliser 9 (1954) 44-47; D. P. Bongiovanni, S.D.B., Perfice 
munus 29 (1954) 696-702; D.A. Gennaro, ibid. 30 (1955) 208; and J. Paquin, S.J., op. cit., 
pp. 245-48. Some of these speak of transplantation in general, some about one of a pair 
of organs. Fr. Connell has written often in favor of Fr. Cunningham’s thesis; I give here 


only my latest reference. Neither this list nor the list of opponents to be given is complete; 
they represent only works that I have read. 
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one’s life for one’s neighbor, and that blood transfusions and skin 
grafts are permissible for the good of the neighbor. Since the sacrifice 
of an organ or section thereof is less than the risk of life, it ought a 
fortiori to be permitted; and, since it is of the same species as blood 
transfusions and skin grafts, though greater in degree, it ought a pari 
to be permitted for a proportionate reason.*® 

Opponents of transplantation are quick to show flaws in these argu- 
ments; but undoubtedly the strongest case for the opposition rests on 
the contention that organic transplantation is contrary to the papal 
teaching on the principle of totality.** If this contention is groundless, 
there is no great difficulty in maintaining the solid probability of the 
thesis for transplantation. The study of this argument will require 
some repetition of points already developed in this article, but it will 
also help to a deeper understanding of the papal teaching on the prin- 
ciple of totality. 

The papal teaching makes it clear that the direct sacrifice of a part 
of one’s body for the good of others cannot be justified by the principle 
of totality. The thesis favoring transplantation is not contrary to this 
teaching, because this thesis justifies transplantation not on the score 
that one individual is subordinated to another but rather on the basis 
of a quasi-identity of the two individuals—that is, the neighbor is 
another self. The totalitarian concept of man, so strongly condemned 
by Pius XII, is thus neither explicit nor latent in the thesis for trans- 
plantation. 

Also clear in the papal teaching is the fact that the principle of 
totality is a principle of finality. All the members and all the functions 
(with some reservation as regards the reproductive function) exist 
for the good of the individual. This is true not only of members and 

%5 Another thought-provoking consideration was presented by Fr. Connery, namely, 
that all theologians permit a cesarean section for the safe delivery of a child, and no doubt 
they would permit a complete hysterectomy if it were necessary for the same purpose; cf. 
THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 15 (1954) 603-4. These would be direct mutilation or serious injury 
for the sake of another. 

3 Among the opponents are: T. Iorio, S.J., Theologia moralis 2 (Naples: M. D’Auria, 
1939) n. 200; Regatillo-Zalba, Theologiae moralis summa 2 (Madrid: Biblioteca de Auctores 
Cristianos, 1953) n. 252; Noldin-Schmitt-Heinzel, Summa theologiae moralis 2 (Innsbruck: 
Rauch, 1954) n. 328; L. Bender, O.P., Amgelicum 31 (1954) 139-60, and Perfice munus 
30 (1955) 209-14; T. Goffi, La rivista d.l clero Italiano 35 (1954) 564-66; G. Borg, Perfice 
munus 30 (1955) 164-67. 
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functions in the strict sense but also of every part of the body, includ- 
ing even the blood and skin. Thus, when we consider medical pro- 
cedures which affect only the patient, we need not distinguish between 
major and minor mutilations, etc.; we need only determine that these 
procedures are necessary or useful for the total good of the patient. 
No theologian would question this, because everyone must admit that 
the parts of the body, small or large, of great importance or slight 
importance, do exist for the individual. That is why, in treating this 
particular subject, I stressed the fact that I was considering the prin- 
ciple of totality under its positive aspect. 

But do the marts of the body exist only for the individual? This is 
the crux quaestic *; regarding transplantation. And this leads us to 
a consideration of the negative formulations of the principle of totality 
used by both Pius XI and Pius XII, namely, that the individual is not 
free to mutilate himself, etc., “except when no other provision can be 
made for the good of the whole body,” or “except in so far as the good 
of his whole body requires it.”” Also, one must consider these words of 
Pius XII: “Each of the members, for example, the hand, the foot, the 
heart, the eye, is an integral part destined by all its being to be inserted 
in the whole organism. Outside the organism it has not, by its very 
nature, any sense, any finality. It is wholly absorbed by the totality 
of the organism to which it is attached.’’” 

The foregoing passages are the strongest arguments against organic 
transplantation. Any proponent of transplantation who ignores them 
is playing the ostrich. Personally, I favor the thesis for transplantation, 
and I think that it is not irreconcilable with the papal teaching. In a 
previous discussion of this topic I offered a tentative explanation of the 
teaching of Pius XI.* As regards Pius XII, I would suggest that the 
following points be very carefully considered before one draws the con- 
clusion that organic transplantation is incompatible with his teaching. 





































* Cf. supra, p. 375. 

% THEOLOGICAL Stupies 8 (1947) 101. The tentative explanation—which I would 
still sponsor—was that Pius XI was stating the existing theology on self-mutilation, a 
theology which considered mutilation only under the aspect of destruction of organ or 
function; hence, granted a new knowledge of the possibility of vital function in another 
body, the old principle might acquire an extended meaning. It was also pointed out that 
Pius XI was mainly concerned with condemning eugenic sterilization, whether involuntary 
or voluntary; he was not professedly treating the general problem of mutilation. 
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In the first place, there seems to be a justifiable presumption that 
Pius XII did not intend to condemn transplantation.” At any rate, 
he must be conscious of the debates on this topic; and, had he wished 
to end them, he has had ample opportunity to do so in his many ad- 
dresses on medical subjects. Secondly, his own teaching on medical 
experimentation seems to allow for some right to dispose of the body 
for the good of others. Thirdly, by praising blood donors for their 
charity, he obviously admits that this procedure is within man’s right 
to administer his body and that the giving of blood is not contrary to 
the divine plan.*° Nor does the fact that the blood restores itself nullify 
this point, because no one can reasonably deny that the primary 
purpose even of the donated blood was to function for the donor. The 
very admission of the licitness of transfusions carries with it the recog- 
nition of a further purpose of blood which was not known, as a matter 
of fact, except through the progress of medical science. Is it inadmis- 
sible that progress in the same science can discover further vital pur- 
poses that can be served by other parts of the body? 

Finally, there is the strong passage that outside the organism a bodily 
member has no sense, no finality. The context of this passage is the 
papal attack on the totalitarian concept of society. The Pope is stress- 
ing the essential difference between the members of a society and the 

Fr. Paquin, op. cit., p. 247, thinks that both Pius XI and Pius XII gave the prin- 
ciples for the ordinary cases of mutilation and prescinded from the present question, 
without either approving or condemning organic transplantation. Fr. Paquin seems ob- 
viously sympathetic to the transplantation thesis; but even F. Hiirth, S. J., who shows 
little sympathy for the thesis, admits that Pius XII “deliberato consilio” refrained from 
treating this topic in his address of Sept. 30, 1954. (Cf. the very recently revised edition 
of Fr. Hiirth’s commentary on the allocution to the midwives, De re matrimoniali [Rome: 
Gregorian University, 1955], pp. 108-9. This commentary now contains several references 
to later papal addresses.) 

#0 See the allocution to blood donors, Oct. 9, 1948, in Le corps humain, pp. 89-92. 

“1 Opponents of transplantation would usually deny any a pari argument from the 
licitness of blood transfusions because these are not mutilations in the strict sense. Never- 
theless, these theologians would certainly say it is objectively wrong for a man to drain off 
a pint of his blood for a whim. By whatever term this would be designated, it would 
certainly be an unreasonable administration of one’s body. The more I study the question 
of organic transplantation, the more I become convinced that our treatises on the Fifth 
Commandment should lay less stress on the precise meaning of mutilation and put more 
emphasis on the meaning of reasonable administration of the body. The Popes have given 
us a key to this problem by their insistence on natural finality as a determining factor; 
but the problem itself needs much more study. 
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members of a physical body; the former, being persons, have a mean- 
ing and a finality of their own, whereas the latter, of and by themselves, 
have no genuine meaning or purpose. In this context the Pope’s words 
are both forceful and completely intelligible. But their application to 
organic transplantation is certainly not per se obvious; and a theo- 
logian may sincerely doubt that the Pope would use the same language 
in speaking of transplanted organs. 

The preceding considerations do not solve all the problems of organic 
transplantation; but they give the present writer reason for thinking 
that Pius XII neither explicitly nor implicitly closed the controversy 
on this question. His teaching on the principle of totality should be 
understood in the light of the philosophical attitudes he was attacking. 
To use his words for apodictical generalizations beyond this historical 
context may not only be unscholarly; it might even be contrary to the 
Pope’s own mind. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
BULLETIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


On March 16 of this year a new chapter in the story of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls opened when four of the seven scrolls found in 1947 were presented 
to the State of Israel. This gift, made possible by the generosity of an Ameri- 
can industrialist, D. S. Gottesman, will be housed in a “Shrine of the Book” 
on the campus of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. The recently pur- 
chased scrolls were the property of the Syrian Orthodox Archbishop, 
Athanasius Y. Samuel, who brought them to New York and offered them 
for sale. They include the more important manuscript of Isaiah, the Manual 
of Discipline, the Habakkuk Commentary, and the lost Aramaic A pocalypse 
of Lamech; the last mentioned is now undergoing the long and delicate treat- 
ment required for its unrolling. The finds continue to multiply and new 
caves have yielded more manuscripts and fragments, eclipsing in importance 
even the first discovery. According to a recent estimate, every book of the 
Old Testament except Chronicles is now represented in the material being 
prepared for publication or already published.' 

As for the dispute about dating, the combined weight of evidence based 
upon paleography, literary content, ceramic classification, and Carbon-14 
tests, has seriously weakened if not totally destroyed the position of those 
who still hold out for a post-Christian date. In this and other respects a let- 
ter to his local paper by Professor Allegro, who has been working on the 
scrolls in Jerusalem, is of considerable interest: 


The soundly based archaeological evidence published by Pére De Vaux, who 
has been excavating the Settlement at Qumran, allows of no other date for the 
final abandonment of that site, and thus, presumably, the deposit of the scrolls, 
than the year 68 A.D., when the Roman legions overran the area. Most scholars 
now accept that, at any rate, as a fixed point, and the so-called “Battle of the 
Scrolls,” marked with a great deal of bitterness and loss of perspective, is over and 


1 Here it will not be out of place to call the attention of our readers to a splendid survey 
of the whole question, beginning with the discovery of the Scrolls in 1947. Edmund 
Wilson’s article, “The Scrolls From The Dead Sea,” in The New Yorker for the week of 
May 14, 1955, pp. 45-121, proves once again what an intelligent and alert man can ac- 
complish if he takes the trouble to consult reliable sources. By dint of patient study of the 
published material, first-hand examination of the site, and prolonged consultation with 
the best authorities, Mr. Wilson has turned out a synthesis which is not only reliable but 
a delight to read. It is enthusiasticaily recommended to all who are interested in the 
Scrolls. 
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best forgotten. The great work which now faces scholars, and will indeed face 
generations of scholars yet to come, is the evaluating of this miraculously pre- 
served material in terms of early Christianity and later Judaism. 

But this cannot be even attempted until all the evidence is available. The British 
public still does not seem to be aware that manuscript riches from Qumran of 
more importance even than those found in the first cave are still awaiting pur- 
chasers in the impatient hands of the bedouin of the Dead Sea wilderness. Money 
has been raised for over twenty thousand pounds’ worth, and these scroll frag- 
ments are being prepared for publication in the Palestine Museum in Jerusalem. 
But we know that there is probably another eight thousand pounds’ worth in the 
Ta‘amireh encampments, and until these are also in our hands final publication of 
all the material must be delayed. Rather more serious is the realization that unless 
these fragments are bought very soon the bedouin will tire of waiting and realise 
what they can on the tourist market, when they will certainly be lost to scholarship 
and the world for ever.? 


The excavations referred to above have led De Vaux and others to reduce 
their original date for the sealing of the caves, the latest written material 
now being placed prior to 68 A.D., when the Community was dispersed. It 
now seems more than ever correct to say that the caves served as a Genizah, 
the Jewish-Aramaic word for a repository for discarded manuscripts. The 
occupation sequence of the entire Qumran Settlement has been succinctly 
plotted in three stages by the editor-in-chief of the scroll publications. 


Period I: Construction under John Hyrcanus, 135-104 B.C. 
Earthquake, spring of 31 B.C. 
Abandoned. 
Period II: Restoration under Herod Archelaus, 4 B.C.-6 A.D. 
Destroyed in June, 68 A.D. . 
Period III: Military occupation from 68 A.D. to end of century. 
Abandoned. 
Occupation under the Second Revolt, 132-135 A.D. 
Abandoned definitively. 


An objective and complete study of the sensus plenior has been recently 
published which will go far towards bringing order into a debate which has 
occasionally suffered from lack of clarity and precision.‘ In this dissertation, 
submitted to the Faculty of St. Mary’s University in Baltimore, R. E. Brown 
has clearly distinguished the various senses of Scripture, briefly chronicled 


2 Manchester Guardian Weekly, March 24, 1955, p. 4. 

*R. De Vaux, Revue biblique 61 (1954) 234. 

*R. E. Brown, S.S., The Sensus Plenior of Sacred Scripture (Baltimore, 1955), xiv + 
161 pp. 
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the history of both Jewish and Christian exegesis, and, in the longest and 
best chapter, explained and defended the fuller sense. 

In accepting the credentials of this sense Fr. Brown calls it “the deeper 
sense of the text itself (therefore not typical) which was not clearly foreseen 
by the human author (therefore not strictly literal) but was intended by 
God.” How classify this among the other senses of Scripture? He describes 
the sensus plenior as a “distinct sense from either the literal or the typical, 
holding a position between the two, but closer to the literal.’ 

The most persistent objection to the sensus plenior is derived from the very 
nature of instrumental causality. Since God is using an intelligent being as 
His instrument, the argument goes, this instrument must understand and 
intend all that he writes. Anything which goes beyond this knowledge and 
intention cannot be called inspired, as we usually understand the term. 
Accordingly, no text can possess a meaning which, transcending the hagi- 
ographer’s knowledge and intention, would have its origin in God alone.*® 
Brown concedes that the human writer’s understanding and volition must 
be operative when he functions as an instrument in the composition of 
Scripture. And this, he believes, is satisfied in the ever-present literal sense 
which is fully understood and intended by the human agent. We can say, 
therefore, that the instrument always exercises his proper activity of know- 
ing and willing. But does it follow that any deeper meaning, surpassing the 
understanding of the writer, is excluded? It seems that, once the universality 
of the literal sense is admitted, there is no reason why God cannot elevate 
the instrument to produce an additional effect outside the sphere of his own 
proper activity. Because God is operating with an intelligent instrument it 
does not follow that He must use this instrument only to the degree that he 
actually knows all that God wanted to express. Nor does any official docu- 
ment of the Church teach that the activity of the principal cause is restricted 
in its biblical possibilities by the comprehension or non-comprehension of 
His intentions by the hagiographer. Brown concludes his admirable study 
with a discussion of various criteria by which the existence of a fuller sense 
in the text may be recognized. 

The interplay of literal and fuller sense is concretely illustrated in a recent 
study on the mariological sense of Gn 3:15.’ In the Ineffabilis Deus of Pius 


5 Brown, op. cit., p. 122, where a more extended description can be found. 

6 The most thorough treatment of this difficulty is found in two articles of Manuel de 
Tuya, O.P., “Si es posible y en qué media un sensus plenior a la luz del concepto teolégico 
de inspiraci6n,” Ciencia tomista 79 (1952) 369-418, and “El sentido tipico del Antiguo 
Testamento es ‘verdadera y estrictamente’ sentido de la Biblia,” ibid. 80 (1953) 625-61. 

7™Myles M. Bourke, “Papal Teaching on Genesis 3:15,” Conference Bulletin of the 
Archdiocese of New York 32 (March, 1955) 15-28. 
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IX and both the Munificentissimus Deus and Fulgens corona of Pius XII the 
Popes substantially accept the mariological interpretation of the Fathers 
without, however, endorsing any particular theory about the sense in which 
Christ and Mary are present in 3:15. It must be emphasized that in no papal 
document do we find official acceptance of the view that, in the literal sense, 
Mary is the “woman” of 3:15 and Christ alone the “seed of the woman.” 
There is, accordingly, no papal insistence on the mariological interpretation 
in its strictest form. 

Confronted with this position of the magisterium Myles M. Bourke ar- 
gues that, while papal authority obliges us to give this passage a mariological 
interpretation, we are not forced to surrender the view that Eve is the 
“woman” in the literal sense and the human race the “seed of the woman.” 
The following propositions summarize his opinion on the mariological import 
of the text: (1) In the literal sense, Christ and Mary are in 3:15 only as in- 
cluded in the human race, the ‘‘seed of the woman.” (2) In the sensus plenior 
Christ is predicted in 3:15 as the supreme victor over Satan. (3) In the sen- 
sus plenior, Mary is predicted in 3:15 as that member of the “seed of the 
woman” who is uniquely associated with the supreme victor in His triumph. 
(4) In the typical sense, Mary is foreshadowed by Eve, the “woman,” and 
Eve’s relatively imperfect enmity for Satan is verified completely and per- 
fectly in her. I believe that the majority of Catholic scholars will agree with 
all of these positions except possibly the last, which involves the very ob- 
scure and controverted relation between Eve and Mary.® 

Two years ago a question was raised concerning the liberty enjoyed by a 
Catholic exegete in view of the Biblical Commission decrees.!® Since a 
Catholic exegete is best qualified, apart from official pronouncements, to 
speak about the force of these decrees A. Dubarle, O.P., sent a courteous 
and informative letter to the Editorial Board of the Zeitschrift fiir die alites- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft." This communication should be all the more 
interesting to American exegetes in that the same question was thrashed out 
in frank and open discussion at the 1954 Meeting of the Catholic Biblical 


8 See the appropriate and timely observations of A-M. Dubarle on papal teaching as it 
applies to the Catholic exegete: Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 39 (January, 
1955) 105-6. 

® Against the Eve-Mary typology see the arguments of A. Bea, “Maria SS. nel Proto- 
vangelo,” Marianum 15 (1953) 20. 

10 J. Hempel, “Glaube, Mythos und Geschichte im A.T.,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 65 (1953) 122, note 1. 

11 A-M. Dubarle, “Lettre a la rédaction,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft 66 (1954) 149-51. 
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Association.” Surprisingly enough, Dubarle, after describing the legislation 
as intended for public teaching in seminaries and universities, goes on to say 
that the decrees do not, in themselves, demand an internal assent. It seems 
to me that, at least, the distinction between doctrinal or dogmatic presup- 
positions in back of the decrees and the purely literary question should be 
invoked in assessing the quality of this assent. The Professor of Le Saulchoir 
is absolutely right in explaining the real, though not unlimited, liberty 
accorded Catholic scholars and he has no trouble in pointing to the latest 
Catholic commentaries as the best evidence for the wholesome atmosphere 
in which Catholics work. 

He refers to the new conditions set down for examinations towards biblical 
degrees and notes that the Syllabus for General Introduction mentions only 
the encyclicals and omits entirely the decrees of the Commission. But to 
interpret this as a move to let the decrees slip off into an unregretted oblivion 
is to forget that the decrees all turn up again in the latest (1954) and official 
edition of the Enchiridion biblicum." However, the points made by Dubarle 
are, generally speaking, excellent and will help to clear up misunderstandings 
about the freedom Catholics enjoy in the science of exegesis. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS 


To say that the sin of our first parents was one of disobedience does not 
advance us far in our understanding of the Yahwist narrative. In the past 
few years repeated efforts have been made to determine more specifically 
the nature of their transgression. C. Bravo, S.J., Professor at Xavier Uni- 
versity of Bogot4, gives an excellent summary of current opinions with full 
bibliography, after which he presents his own personal solution.“ He parts 
company with the majority of exegetes who deal with this problem by fusing 


12 For a summary of this panel see Catholic Biblical Quarterly 17 (January, 1955) 50-53. 
I believe that the following conclusions would be accepted by all Catholic exegetes: the 
decrees are reformable; a distinction is in order between the dogmatic and literary aspects 
of a problem on which the Church has legislated; and the decrees, though disciplinary, 
call for an internal assent and external obedience until such time as new evidence warrants 
a different opinion. Frequently enough the Church, by some such attitude as tacit approval, 
permits the expression of a different interpretation. 

13 Nos. 198 and 199 of the Enchiridion deal with the nature of the assent demanded 
when the Church proscribes errors and the reverence to be accorded decrees of the Con- 
gregations. On the question of assent it will be profitable to consult the recent article of 
Joaquin Salaverri, “La potestad de magisterio eclesidstico y asentimento que le es debido,” 
Estudios eclesidsticos 29 (April-June, 1955), 155-95, especially pp. 192-93. 

“4 Charles Bravo, S.J., “La especie moral del primer pecado,” Separata de Eclesiéstica 
Xaveriana (Bogoté, 1954) 1-43. 
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the Sacerdotal and Yahwistic traditions in his study of the Fall. The specific 
sin is described in two stages of culpability, internal and external. 

They first arrogated to themselves absolute moral autonomy—an opinion 
advanced by St. Thomas and many subsequent exegetes; and the first con- 
sequence of this internal sin was their refusal to obey the first precept im- 
posed by God and found in Gn 1:28: “be fruitful and multiply.” The specific 
sin was one of abstention, the selfish refusal to have descendants. Some may 
count it a gain that this explanation unites the two traditions, at least from 
the viewpoint of the last redactor. On the other hand, it is very probable that 
verse 28 of the first chapter, which Bravo calls a precept binding under grave 
sin, is a blessing of God in the hymnic style so characteristic of the Priestly 
recital. In fact, many doubt that there is even the slightest reference to sin 
and the Fall in the first chapter of Genesis. 

While the solution above has a certain attractiveness in its neat harmoniz- 
ing of the two accounts, the opinion of J. Coppens, recently described and 
substantially approved by J. L. McKenzie, S.J., in this Review, seems pref- 
erable.'* Coppens sees the Yahwist narrative as a polemic against the per- 
version of the divinely willed union of man and woman, perhaps the placing 
of married life under the patronage of heinous fertility cults well known in 
the land of Canaan. The sin of chapter 3 was, accordingly, a sexual trans- 
gression. 

In the same article McKenzie goes beyond this problem and offers an 
original and stimulating explanation of the purpose behind the narrative. 
Arguing that the woman is the central figure in both chapters (2 and 3), he 
proposes that the ancient Israelite, reading or hearing these chapters, recog- 
nized an idealized account of the origin of sex and of the perversion of sexual 
life from its primitive integrity. This deplorable state, so evident in the 
familiar fertility cults, is traceable to the very beginning of the race. For the 
pride of man led him to reach out for divine prerogatives; and the most per- 
verted manifestation of this pride is his effort to share the divine prerogative 
of procreation, by joining in the rites of fertility. This interpretation, which 
is only sketched here, may or may not win wide acceptance. But it is a serious 
effort to penetrate the thought-categories of the ancient world and its 
imagery, and any new light on this strange and partly-understood world is 
welcome. 

G. Lambert, S.J., of Louvain, is working on the same problem and also 
approaching it from the mentality and viewpoint of the ancient Near East."* 


46 John L. McKenzie, S.J., “The Literary Characteristics of Genesis 2-3,” THEOLOGICAL 
Srupies 15 (1954) 541-72. 

16 T have been able to consult only the first of two articles, “Le drame du jardin d’Eden,” 
Nouvelle reoue théologique 76 (November, 1954) 917-48. 
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Hans J. Stoebe rejects all mythological and sexual significance in the two 
trees of Paradise and ties their imagery into a carefully and artistically for- 
mulated plan of the Yahwist.” The primal sin consists in the desire to choose, 
with complete autonomy, what is good for one’s own life. The “tree of knowl- 
edge” thus symbolizes the drive towards autonomy and independence of 
God; the “tree of life” symbolizes whatever is good or useful for one’s life. 
Stoebe traces this theme through the Yahwist tradition, pointing out how 
the Patriarchs, in a given situation, decide for themselves what is good or 
bad for their lives regardless of God’s will in the matter. While Stoebe has 
perhaps played down excessively the intellectual element implied in the 
“tree of knowledge,” his illuminating essay constitutes a strong proof that 
this theological concept is a constituent element of the Yahwist tradition. 

On a more popular level Irenaeus Fransen, of Maredsous, introduces 
French-speaking readers to the first eleven chapters of Genesis. Although 
he devotes only a few lines to the problem, it is interesting to note his posi- 
tion on the formation of Eve. He is writing for a wide and non-specialized 
audience, and yet he doesnot hesitate to suggest that some symbolism, whose 
precise meaning we have not yet been able to determine, underlies the de- 
scription of Eve’s origin from the rib of Adam. Obscurity admittedly re- 
mains, and no interpretation yet proposed has won general acceptance. 
Fransen is inclined to see in the imagery of the rib a euphemism to denote 
the mysteriously complementary character of the bodies of man and woman. 
Speaking of the entire second chapter he emphasizes the vigor and delicacy 
with which the ancient artist-theologian has taught the essential unity of 
man and woman along with their dependence on God. 

Coming to the post-Exilic period we have, in Neh 7 and Ezr 2, the census 
lists of those who returned to Juda after the Edict of Cyrus. Differences in 
these lists have long been noted but no completely satisfactory solution for the 
discrepancies has been offered. H. L. Allrik attacks the problem from a new 
angle, based on the solidly established fact that the Hebrews of the pre- 
Hellenic period indicated numbers by symbols rather than by spelling out 
the words for the numbers.” 

The Aramaic ostraca from Samaria, Phoenician inscriptions of the fourth 


1 Hans J. Stoebe, “Gut und Bése in der Jahwistichen Quelle des Pentateuch,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 65 (1953) 188-204. 

18 Trenaeus Fransen, “Les onze premiers chapitres de la Gentse,” Bible et vie chrétienne 
7 (1954) 73-88. 

® H. L. Allrik, “The Lists of Zerubbabel (Nehemiah 7 and Ezra 2) and the Hebrew 
Numerical Notation,” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, no. 136 
(December, 1954) 21-27. 
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century and later, and the Egyptian Aramaic papyri from the sixth to the 
fourth centuries offer clear evidence of this numerical notation system. There 
is little reason to doubt that the Hebrews used the same principle, as can be 
seen from the Hebrew ostraca of Samaria and the Lachish Letters. Following 
the approved usage of the times, the Hebrews used vertical strokes to denote 
digits, special symbols for 10 and 5, and, most likely, conventional mark- 
ings for 100 and 1000. Applying, as an hypothesis, the principles of this 
numerical notation to the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah, Allrik correctly con- 
cludes that most of the discrepancies are satisfactorily explained. On the 
other hand, the postulate that the numbers were written out with alphabetic 
letters fails to explain any of the variants. Only later, and under Greek in- 
fluence, was the system of numerical notation changed to that of indicating 
numbers by spelled-out words. 

Single strokes and signs are easily overlooked or lost on ancient papyrus, 
which is brittle and often damaged. Since it is easier to account for the loss 
of a notation than an addition, it is very plausible that Neh 7 preserves the 
earlier list, since there are more minuses from this to Ezr 2 than in the other 
direction. The argument of this excellent paper opens up a new avenue 
towards the solution of chronological problems, especially where synchro- 
nizations or parallel lists are available. Instead of juggling the figures on the 
basis of some such system as antedating and postdating, or spring and au- 
tumn new years, we now have a more objective and realistic method for 
testing the royal or family annals preserved in the Old Testament. 


THE PROPHETS 


The literature on the Servant Songs continues to multiply and the enig- 
matic figure of the Songs still puzzles the modern critic as much as he did the 
Ethiopian eunuch. After reviewing some of these modern interpretations, 
Henri Cazelles, of the Catholic Institute in Paris, gives a long and detailed 
explanation of his own view.”° Granting the similarity in vocabulary and 
ideas between the poems and their context in Is 40-55, the commentators 
have not sufficiently reckoned with the strict continuity of the entire section. 
From the beginning to the end of these chapters we have a sustained medi- 
tation on a few themes which the author takes up many times until he reaches 
the climax of chapter 55. It is this pattern or literary form of meditation on 
selected themes which is sharply broken by the insertion of the Songs. The 
best proof of such an insertion is found in the fact that we can again pick up 
the thread of the thought which has been interrupted by the insertion. If 
this abrupt insertion into a harmonious sequence of thought is recognized, 


% Henri Cazelles, “Les potmes du Serviteur: Leur place, leur structure, leur théologie,” 
Recherches de science religieuse 43 (1955) 5-55. 
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two difficulties are solved. We can separate the poem from the context and 
can determine with greater objectivity what precisely pertains to the poem, 
independently of any theory about its structure or content. 

The best example of Cazelles’ theory is found in the second poem (49:1- 
9a), inserted in and interrupting a description of Juda’s return from exile, 
portrayed in the imagery of a new exodus. Experiment discloses that the 
rest of the poems follow the same pattern, though perhaps not as clearly as 
in the above example. Cazelles prefers to join the third poem (50:4-9a) with 
the fourth (52:13—53:12), taking them as two parts of a longer piece in 
which the theology of the Songs reaches a climax. In the first part, the writer 
remarks, the poet eulogizes the Servant and then describes his mission to 
the pagan nations. The more complex and subtle second part announces the 
establishment of the long-sought Davidic rule which assures, even for the 
Gentiles, the realization of the messianic hope of deliverance and glory. 
This deliverance is no longer described as a return to the light, as it is in the 
first poem, nor a return to the Promised Land, as it is in the second; the 
deliverance envisaged is an expiatory sacrifice offered through the death of 
the Servant. Even if we allow that the songs preceding this last poem may 
be applied to the sufferings and mission of Israel, such an interpretation is 
impossible in this concluding part (52:13—53:12). For Israel, “my people,” 
is the beneficiary of the Servant’s work, and the expiatory sacrifice clearly 
points to the future, as something not yet realized. 

On authorship and background Cazelles reaches these conclusions: there 
is cne writer for all four poems and he is Deutero-Isaiah or a disciple. The 
poems are possibly an answer to the disillusionment which set in after the 
Edict of Cyrus, releasing the Jews from their Babylonian captivity. But 
what the Persian could not bring about, the new David will. Despite the 
Servant’s destiny to share the humiliations and sufferings of his people, 
there is a real connection between the Servant and the glorious Emmanuel 
of First-Isaiah. Too seldom have critics noticed the close parallels in vocabu- 
lary, imagery, and thought which closely tie up the messianic passages of 
Is 9 and 11 with the Servant Songs. After listing some of these parallels Ca- 
zelles indicates the development of thought between Emmanuel and the 
Servant, between the child whose miraculous birth alone is a pledge of vic- 
tory and the somber figure who has achieved the victory and who, as repre- 
sentative and leader of the redeemed community, awaits his exaltation. 
Whether we take the Servant to be an individual or a collectivity or a har- 
monizing of both, Lagrange was surely right in remarking that a “revelation 
of an extraordinary mystery” is incorporated in the Servant Songs.” It is 
the mystery of the economy of salvation, God’s completely gratuitous com- 


1M-J. Lagrange, Le Judaisme avant Jésus Christ (Paris, 1931) p. 168, 
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munication of His revelation and salvation to the Gentiles. Here is the 
mystery which Paul will call purely and simply “the mystery of Christ.’” 

It has long been recognized that terms from other branches of learning or 
from different periods of time cannot easily be transferred to the Old Testa- 
ment without considerable modification. A good example is the word “escha- 
tology” which, whatever its origin may be, denotes a complex of ideas relat- 
ing to the destiny of individuals and the entire cosmos. As a dogmatic term 
it is applicable to a consummation within our historical framework or out- 
side of it. In a brilliant essay read before the International Organization of 
Old Testament Scholars at their 1953 Congress, Th. C. Vriezen balances the 
loss and gain in the adaptation of later terminology to an earlier situation. 
The following excerpt ably summarizes the problem and a solution: 


In Old Testament scholarship the terminology very often is a most difficult 
problem, which must always be considered with understanding, but also in a 
critical spirit. The terms that are employed are by no means always derived from 
the Old Testament itself, and very often words have to be used that were borrowed 
from our Western range of ideas, even if they do not sufficiently reflect their 
Semitic equivalents. 

In our scholarly research we stand, partially at least, committed to certain 
terms borrowed from other branches of scholarship. In studying the Old Testa- 
ment one has to employ again and again ideas borrowed mainly from systematic 
Christian theology. Of course this often causes difficulties, and creates short-cir- 
cuits, because these ideas do not always match with the Old Testament. Though 
the Christian theological ideas are often derived from the Bible, they have also 
frequently undergone the influence of Greek or Western thought. It is not possible, 
however, to leave this existing terminology without more ado, and to attempt a 
complete modification by introducing a separate new terminology; the phenomena 
of the humanities do not allow of classification so easily as those of science, where 
an unlimited number of formulae and sigla is available, for the spiritual phenomena 
with which the humanities are concerned are of a far more complex and organic 
nature than those of science, and cannot be denoted adequately by sigla and for- 
mulae. Moreover, besides words that give an analytic juxtaposition of things, the 
humanities in particular also need words that, as general notions, comprise certain 
complex groups of ideas and that characterize these groups in their complexity.” 


Working independently of Vriezen, but in substantial agreement with his 
views on eschatology, Professor Lindblom of Lund considers eschatology 
in the prophetic writings.™ Lindblom had first called attention to the prevail- 

= Ephesians 3:4. 

% Th. C. Vriezen, “Prophecy And Eschatology,” Congress Volume, Supplements to 
Vetus Testamentum 1 (1953) 200-201. 

™ Joh. Lindblom, “Gibt es eine Eschatologie bei den alttestamentlichen Propheten?”, 
Studia theologica 6 (1952) 79-114, 
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ing confusion about the term in his book, The Servant Songs in Deutero- 
Isaiah (1951), and returned to the subject in a paper (unpublished) delivered 
during the Easter Meeting of the Society for O.T. Study, held at the Biblical 
Institute in Rome during April, 1952. The title of this paper was “The 
Problem of Eschatology in the Old Testament.” With the help of a good 
summary which he appends to his latest article we can state the conclusions 
to which he has come. 

Apart from the hint of a popular belief imbedded in Is 51:6, there is no 
trace in the Prophets of eschatology as understood in Christian theology, 
i.e., an actual end of this world and the inauguration of a totally new order. 
For the Prophets eschatology means a radical change in the circumstances 
of this world without going beyond the limits of the present historical order. 
We find a universal and a national eschatology, the former pertaining to the 
world and mankind, the latter concerned with the destiny of Israel. 

The oldest form of universal eschatology finds expression in the threaten- 
ing judgment, as in Is 2:10-22, while Hosea offers the earliest example of 
national eschatology with its reassuring promises of future blessings. The 
justice of Yahweh is the motive in back of universal eschatology dealing 
with vindictive judgment. For He is the ruler of a moral world and will 
punish violations of the established order. The basis for the national hope is 
Yahweh’s election-love of Israel, swift to transgress but convinced that there 
is something irrevocable in God’s choice of this nation. Catastrophe will be 
followed by a radical renewal in the religious, social, and political life of the 
nation. With this idea of a restored community coincides the “remnant” 
theology of the Old Testament. 

This sketchy summary hardly does justice to Lindblom’s thorough treat- 
ment of the many texts he carefully discusses. We should note again that 
Lindblom keeps eschatology within the framework of history and insists 
that it is only in later Jewish and Christian apocalyptic, and in Christian 
dogma, that we can speak of a true end of the world and a termination of 
human history. Vriezen, as remarked above, believes that the term “escha- 
tology,” in its formal notion, means a doctrine of the last things, prescinding 
completely from the question whether this new period shall be realized 
within history or transcend it. 

If Hosea has earned a place apart among the Prophets as the herald of 
Israel’s ultimate salvation, it is due to his passionate conviction that God’s 
love is so great that He will not—nay, cannot—wholly abandon His people. 
Professor Robert Gordis tries a new approach to the message of the prophet 
and his marriage with Gomer.** The allegorical view of Hosea’s marriage is 


*5 Robert Gordis, ‘“Hosea’s Marriage and Message: A New Approach,” Hebrew Union 
College Annual 25 (1954) 9-35. 
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justifiably rejected, as is the opinion of Ewald and Wellhausen that the tragic 
marital experience preceded and caused his prophetic activity. Nor is he 
satisfied with a third view which holds that the marriage was commanded 
by Yahweh and was the result of his prophetic vocation. 

Gordis believes that Hosea was a prophet from the beginning and that 
God ordered him to marry Gomer, “a woman of harlotry,” so styled not 
because of personal impurity but because she is implicated in the sinfulness 
of the nation. “The land is committing harlotry against the Lord” and Gomer 
is just as much implicated in this apostasy as Isaiah crying out that he is a 
“man of unclean lips,” surely not because of personal impurity but because 
of his solidarity with a sinful people. It is unnecessary to prove that this 
concept of group solidarity was ancient and widespread in Israel. If the 
reader finds quite disconcerting the shift, in the second chapter, from per- 
sonal history to the faithless people Israel and her relationship with God, 
he can attribute this shifting to a characteristic of Hebrew psychology. 
This was pointed out long ago by H. W. Robinson and O. Eissfeldt and is 
called the Hebrew concept of “fluid personality,” in virtue of which the 
writer will, without warning, go from the individual to the collective and 
back again to the individual. Many examples of this can be found in the Old 
Testament. 

How does chapter 3 square with what has gone before? Gordis believes 
that this section contains a different interpretation of the same incident but 
given at a different period and under different circumstances. Since both 
accounts (of chaps. 1-2 and 3) reflect actual historical conditions, the differ- 
ences between them can best be accounted for by the chaotic state of affairs 
which prevailed in the Northern Kingdom in its declining years. The first 
account precedes the fall of Israel in 721 B.C. and consists of a stern warning 
to the faithless nation rushing on blindly to its awful fate. After the catas- 
trophe of 721 Hosea becomes the comforter of his people, the prophet of 
Yahweh’s tender love. Chapter 3 speaks of the period of penance but moves 
climactically to the picture of the reunited kingdom under Davidic rule. 

The solution proposed by Gordis has an obvious appeal, since it grows out 
of the text itself, demands no arbitrary excisions, fits the psychology of the 
Hebrew writer extremely well, and harmonizes with the turbulent back- 
ground of eighth-century Israel. But every new theory raises questions. The 
shift in emphasis, on Hosea’s part, from threat to comfort need not imply 
that the punishment has actually been inflicted. Moreover, it is difficult to 
find in the third chapter any clear reference to the disaster of 721 as already 
experienced rather than imminent. This is only an argument from silence, to 
be sure, but it seems to me that we might expect some reference to the catas- 
trophe which Gordis makes the pivot of his interpretation. And apart from 
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the theory here proposed, it is hard to find any cogent reason for holding 
that Hosea survived the Assyrian onslaught and remained to comfort his 
people. 

Professor Leroy Waterman opposes any isolation of the first three chap- 
ters of Hosea from the rest of the Book.?* In chapters 4-14 Hosea delivers a 
message which fuses the love of Yahweh with His uncompromising moral 
demands. The impassioned sentiments of these chapters, as Waterman 
points out, presuppose a divine love nowhere explained outside of the first 
three chapters. But if these chapters are seen to be an integral part of what 
follows, the sentiments become perfectly understandable. The sequel to the 
first three chapters becomes a reinterpretation of Hosea’s tragic past experi- 
ences, from which he has gained a deeper knowledge of God’s nature. The 
teaching in the latter part of the prophecy thus has an experiential basis in 
the life of the Prophet. 

This is a constructive contribution to a much-debated problem and, even 
though there will be disagreement in details,” it is a solution which respects 
the unity of the prophecy. One cannot but notice that, despite the amount 
of work devoted in recent times to the study of Hosea, the differences in 
approach and particulars remain as sharp as ever. It may be that we have 
not yet acquired that criterion of general acceptance against which we can 
check the theories proposed. Only careful experimentation such as appears 
in the above two works will provide us the key. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Professor Eichrodt, in his epoch-making work on Old Testament theology, 
built his study around the idea of covenant. For this he has been criticized 
by scholars who deny that the covenant notion is found everywhere in the 
Old Testament.” Still, the covenant is undoubtedly a foundation stone of 
Israelite history and religion. Professor George E. Mendenhall, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, traces the growth of covenant forms among the Israel- 
ites,” sharply distinguishing the Abrahamic and Mosaic forms: 


Both in the narrative of Gen 15 and 17, and in the later references to this cove- 
nant, it is clearly stated or implied that it is Yahweh Himself «ho swears to certain 


*6 Leroy Waterman, “Hosea, Chapters 1-3, in Retrospect and Prospect,” Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies 14 (April, 1955) 100-109. 

21 The text does not sufficiently indicate that Gomer’s sin consisted in serving Yahweh 
according to base Canaanite practises, as many in Israel were doing. And the root nkr 
is better translated, with Gordis and others, “I married her” rather than “I acknowledged 
her as mine.” 

%R. C. Dentan, Preface to Old Testament Theology (New Haven, 1950) p. 38. 

* George E. Mendenhall, “Covenant Forms in Israelite Tradition,” Biblical Archaeolo- 
gist 17 (Sept., 1954) 50-76. 
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promises to be carried out in the future. It is not often enough seen that no obli- 
gations are imposed upon Abraham. Circumcision is not originally an obligation, 
but a sign of the covenant, like the rainbow in Gen 9. It serves to identify the re- 
cipients of the covenant, as well as to give a concrete indication that a covenant 
exists. It is for the protection of the promises, perhaps like the mark on Cain of 
Gen 4. 

The covenant of Moses, on the other hand, is almost the exact opposite. It im- 
poses specific obligations upon the tribes or clans without binding Yahweh to 
specific obligations, though it goes without saying that the covenant relationship 
itself presupposed the protection and support of Yahweh to Israel. 


A third covenant is described in Jos 24, which became the basis of tribal 
federation in the Land. In everything except form it was a new covenant 
adapted to a new cultural situation. Unfortunately, it appears that we do not 
have all the stipulations of this covenant cementing a religious federation 
which finally broke down under the blows of the Philistines. With the coming 
of kingship a covenant form was adopted which was modelled on the Abra- 
hamic covenant. In practice this meant that Yahweh promised to maintain 
the Davidic line on the throne just as God had bound Himself to Abraham 
by unconditional promises. 

The last historical stage discussed is the Josianic Reform of the seventh 
century. Mendenhall tentatively suggests that in this Reform the basic 
nature of the old amphyctyonic covenant reasserted itself as against the 
prevalent Davidic-Abrahamic covenant which placed all commitments on 
Yahweh alone. Moses was rediscovered and with it came the realization that 
the people too had obligations, that the covenant contained curses as well 
as blessings. Since ideas are not easily changed, there had to be a harmoniz- 
ing of the two covenants, notwithstanding their basic differences. The work 
of harmonization was accomplished by putting emphasis on the virtue of 
divine forgiveness, thus reconciling as far as possible the fact of covenant 
violation with the well-remembered divine promises (Abrahamic) to protect 
Israel. The author concludes this stimulating and informative essay with a 
glance forward to the New Testament: 


It is this [divine forgiveness] which is then placed at the very center of both 
Judaism and New Testament religion. The New Covenant of Christianity obviously 
continued the tradition of the Abrahamic-Davidic covenant with its emphasis 
upon the Messiah, Son of David. Paul uses the covenant of Abraham to show the 
temporary validity of the Mosaic covenant, but in spite of this, the basic structure 
of N.T. religion is actually, as the early Church constantly maintained, the con- 
tinuation of the Mosaic religion. It is historical event which established obligation; 


*® Art. cit., p. 62. 
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the preceding act of God which confers a benefit upon the individual and the group 
both forms the motivation and ground for a lasting relationship by covenant, and 
at the same time brings about a willing obedience to the divine command. . . . The 
covenant [of the N.T.] is solemnly established not in the setting of a majestic 
phenomenon of the power of God in nature, but in the insignificant gathering of a 
small group in an upper room. The covenant given is not a mythical presentation 
of a timeless, divine, cosmic process, but is an historical event whereby the di- 
sciples are bound together with their Lord as the new Israel—the new Kingdom of 
God. The new stipulations of the covenant are not a system of law to define in 
detail every obligation in every conceivable circumstance, but the law of love. 


But if Yahweh isa God of love, as the Old Testament consistently attests, 
He is also a God of justice who cannot remain indifferent to the demands of 
an absolute moral order. In his Inaugural Address at Western Theological 
Seminary Professor David N. Freedman surveys, from the standpoint of 
Ex 34:6-7, the Old Testament portrait of God who can elect and reject, 
forgive and punish, save and condemn.” In analyzing God’s self-description 
of His relation to sinful man, Freedman touches the great mystery of divine, 
steadfast love which binds Him to Israel in an intimate, personal relation- 
ship. From Abraham to Jonah the conviction of the Old Testament writers 
remains: God, creator and sustainer of the universe, is a God of moral truth 
and steadfast love (hesed). By an apparent paradox which runs through the 
history of Israel, the God who loves His people must also be ready to judge 
her for her crimes and even drive her into exile because of her apostasy. 

But the paradox goes deeper than this when we reflect that the position 
of Yahweh in relation to Israel is not always pictured as king towards sub- 
ject, as master towards slave, or as husband towards wife. There is a hint in 
the Bible of a reversal of the master-servant relation to the extent that God 
becomes the servant and man the master. In the last section of this impor- 
tant paper the author points to several places where this reversal of roles is 
suggested. The first is in Gn 15, where God binds Himself to Abraham with- 
out commitments or restrictions.* The second appears in the figure of the 
Suffering Servant, silent and submissive, who wins the allegiance of men by 
suffering and death. Finally, in the New Testament, Paul gives us a third 
clue in the second chapter of Philippians, when he describes Him who took 
upon Himself the form of a slave and was obedient unto death. The value of 
this study lies not simply in grasping the spirit of the Old Testament in all 


% Art. cit., p. 75. 

® David N. Freedman, “God Compassionate and Gracious,” Western Watch 6 (1955) 
6-24. 

* Note what has already been said above by Mendenhall on the Abrahamic Covenant. 
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its complexity and warmth. Beyond that, it opens up the profound mystery 
of God’s relation to man, whose own unworthiness forces him at times to 
confess with Job that there are “things too wonderful for me, which I knew 
not” (Job 42:3). 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Excavations in the State of Israel are either planned by the Department 
of Antiquities or forced upon it because of unforeseen circumstances. In the 
latter case it may be the construction of a new road, or the extension of a 
railway line, or the laying of water pipes, which will turn up ancient remains 
of Palestine’s long history. The Department has wisely organized, in each 
settlement, a group of interested amateurs who may be relied upon to report 
immediately any signs of early occupation. Systematic excavation can then 
begin at the site.** Most of the archaeological work in Israel, of course, is 
carefully planned in advance and carried out by trained archaeologists with 
which the new State is generously blessed. Such men as B. Mazar, S. Yeivin, 
Avi-Yonah, M. Stekelis, I. Ben-Dor, and Y. Yadin, to mention only a few, 
are already well known for their contributions to Palestinian archaeology.* 

In April of this year a campaign of three and a half months ended at 
Ramat Rachel on the southern outskirts of Jerusalem.** Occupation has been 
traced from the time of the First Temple, roughly the eighth century, to the 
Byzantine Period, and it now seems probable that the éell is biblical Netopha, 
mentioned in Ezra and Nehemiah. The most important discovery at the 
site is a fortress dating from the Judean Monarchy, the well-preserved case- 
mated walls of which were discovered under Byzantine and Hellenistic 
remains. Work will be continued at the site under the direction of Mr. 
Aharoni. 

In the seventh book of The Jewish War Flavius Josephus describes the 
fortress of Herod in which Jewish military forces made their last desperate 
stand against the legions of Rome in 73 A.D. A twelve-day campaign in 
March at the 1000-foot-high promontory of Massada, which overlooks the 
Dead Sea from the western shore, has convinced Israeli archaeologists that 
they have discovered this stronghold of Herod the Great. These same forti- 


* For example, the people in the collective settlement of Beth-Hashshi, ta informed the 
Department of Antiquities of their discovery of a mosaic in the nearby basalt quarry. 
Excavation has disclosed a small monastic farming settlement of the Byzantine Period. 
Cf. American Journal of Archaeology 59 (April, 1955) 166. 

%$ For an excellent summary of work accomplished and in progress see S. Yeivin, 
“Archaeology in Israel (Nov. 1951-Jan. 1953),” American Journal of Archaeology 59 
(April, 1955) 163-67. 

t& ** Special report to Israel Speaks, March 25, 1955. 
BR * Israci Digest, April 15, 1955. 
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fications were explored by a German expedition in 1932 and will now un- 
doubtedly be the object of a large-scale excavation, bent on forging another 
link with Israel’s past. 

The distinguished British Assyriologist, Cyril J. Gadd, introduces a series 
entitled, ‘Some Archaeological Sites and the Old Testament,” with two 
articles on the Mari Letters.** Of the more than 20,000 clay tablets found in 
the royal palace of the eighteenth century B.C., some 500 have already been 
published under the auspices of the Louvre. What a strong and clear light 
they throw upon the lives of these Semitic princes and their subjects in the 
early second millennium! Their plottings and reverses, joys, complaints, 
threats and cajolings, teach us only too well that they were people like our- 
selves, with all the weaknesses and strength of our common nature. Great 
men like Hammurabi appear in the Letters; in fact, there are several from 
and to the great Amorite chieftain himself, and the orthography, grammar, 
and vocabulary of our Letters are, with few exceptions, the same as the Code 
which has immortalized the name of Hammurabi. 

But the “little people” are there as well. One Letter in particular, that 
of a woman apparently cast off by her master, is unusually poignant and 
deserves quotation: “Since the day when I left my lord I have been in need 
of food and fuel, and the future is more dark than the past. Let my lord write 
for them to take me back; I am sick at heart more than ever before.” 

The third article on Mari, by J. N. Schofield, interprets the finds from the 
biblical viewpoint, but it takes little imagination to see how these precious 
records of an ancient civilization have brought to life the mise en scéne of 
the Patriarchal Age, introducing us to people who were of the same stock and 
culture as Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, and Rachel. To read these Letters is to 
enter their world. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


% C. J. Gadd, “The Mari Letters,” Expository Times 66, nos. 6 and 7 (March and April, 
1955) 174-77, 195-98. Forthcoming issues promise contributions by J. M. Allegro (Qum- 
ran), John Gray (Ras Shamra), and J. N. Schofield (Mari and Nuzu Sites). If we can 
judge by the past, this latest series will combine reliable scholarship with clear and inter- 
esting presentation and will appeal to the non-specialist. 

* J. N. Schofield, “Mari and the Old Testament,” Expository Times 66, no. 8 (May, 
1955) 250-52. 








NOTES 
MARIA PAREDROS 


Among the reactions of non-Catholic opinion to the definition of the dogma 
of the Assumption, that of Dr. Jung, the psychologist, may be considered 
one of the most original.' He acclaims the definition as a recognition of the 
desire, deeply implanted in the collective unconscious, for including among 
Christian beliefs a doctrine of the hieros gamos common to many religions of 
paganism. 

The Apocalypse closes . . . with the symbol of the hieros gamos, the marriage of 
the son with the mother-bride. ... Only in the last days will the vision of the 
sun-woman be fulfilled. In recognition of this truth, and evidently inspired by the 
workings of the Holy Ghost, the Pope has recently announced the dogma of the 
Assumptio Mariae, very much to the astonishment of all rationalists. Mary as the 
bride is united with the son in the heavenly bride-chamber, and, as Sophia, with the 
Godhead.” 


That this is no mere obiter dictum is shown by the long passage in which 
Dr. Jung, describing the Assumption definition as the most important re- 
ligious event since the Reformation, turns on the Protestants and points out 
to them how completely they are out of touch with the spirit of the age and 
how much they undervalue the psyche and all its works. Catholicism, on 
the other hand, has rightly interpreted the longings of the psyche for a bride 
to stand alongside the heavenly bridegroom, as a symbol of the peace that 
all desire. As the English version of this work of Dr. Jung was originally pre- 
pared for the use of a seminar at Los Angeles in 1952-1953, it may not be 
without interest to search into the patristic antecedents of these ideas of 
Dr. Jung and to see whether his view of the doctrine can be matched from 
the works of the Fathers or whether perhaps it does not come from the un- 
guided speculations of fervent but untheological Christians. 

When one looks through some of the recent theological work on the doc- 
trine of the Assumption,’ it is possible to find here and there statements and 


1C. G. Jung, Answer to Job (London, 1954), being a translation of Antwort auf Hiob 
(Ziirich, 1952); the relevant passages are pp. 158-60, 165-76. Victor White, O.P., in 
Blackfriars for March, 1955, has uttered his timeo Danaos in respect to Jung’s attitude to 
the Assumption but appears to welcome the book as a whole. 

3 Answer to Job, p. 158. 

* See in particular some of the extracts collected by J. Lécuyer, C.S.Sp., “Marie et 
Péglise comme mére et épouse du Christ,” Eudes mariales (Bulletin de la Société francaise 
d’études mariales) 10 (1952) 23-41; and by Clément Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., ‘Toute 
Véglise en Marie,” ibid. 11 (1953) 106-28. 
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extracts which, while not bearing out all that Dr. Jung claims, do at least 
make possible some of his misunderstandings. The simple argument that 
the Church is the bride of Christ and that so often in patristic literature 
Mary can be taken as the personification of the Church, or as the secondary 
figure to whom Church symbols can apply, makes one wonder if perhaps 
some of the Fathers, or still more some of the medieval divines, did not say 
outright that Mary was the bride of Christ. One is then not surprised to find 
from recent researches that this was the case. Rupert of Deutz seems to 
have been the chief culprit. He sets forth the principle in these terms: 
“Nothing is unsuitable for application to Mary of all those things which can 
be proclaimed or sung about the exceeding great love that is between the 
Church and Christ, her beloved.’* Even here Rupert stops short of a full 
acceptance of the term, sponsa Christi, and though he is a most untidy 
thinker and one who through his neglect of patristic tradition opened the 
way for the Lutheran dependence on Scripture alone,‘ one is entitled to use 
his statements elsewhere to throw light on his principle. He says: “The 
Blessed Virgin, the most excellent portion of the former [Jewish] church, 
deserved to be the bride of God the Father, in such sort that she was also the 
exemplar of that younger Church that was spouse of the Son of God who 
was her son.”® Here it would seem that all idea of Mary as the heavenly 
bride of Christ is definitely excluded. Yet there is a passage cited by modern 
authors which goes directly against such a conclusion. If only there was a 
critical edition of the text of Rupert, one would know what to make of his 
contradictory views, but, failing that, one can merely record that in another 
place he does say: “‘Mary, ever virgin, was in the first place true spouse of 
that everlasting lover, God the Father, spouse also and mother of the Son of 
God the Father, and especial temple of charity, i.e., of the Holy Ghost, by 
whose operation she conceived Him.’” A single change of a comma would 
make this sentence bear quite another meaning, leaving the relationships of 


“Rupert of Deutz, De glorificatione trinitatis 7, 13 (PL 169, 155): “Nihil huic [Mariae] 
disconvenit omnium eorum quaecurque dici vel cantari possunt de magno et sancto amore 
dilectae et diligentis Christum ecciesiae.” A generation later, in Honorius of Autun, 
Sigillum b. Mariae (PL 172, 499), this principle has become: “‘Cuncta quae de ecclesia 
scribuntur, de Maria etiam satis congrue loquuntur.” 

5 See the account of Rupert by P. Séjourné in DTC 14, 177. 

5 De trinitate et operibus eius 1, 8 (PL 167, 1577): “Beata Virgo, prioris ecclesiae pars 
optima, Dei Patris sponsa esse meruit, ut exemplar quoque fuerit iunioris ecclesiae sponsae 
Filii Dei, filii sui.” 

7 De glorificatione trinitalis 7, 13 (PL 169, 155): “[Maria] vera sponsa principaliter amici 
est aeterni, scilicet Dei Patris, sponsa nihilominus et mater Filii eiusdem Dei Patris, tem- 
plum proprium charitatis, id est Spiritus sancti de cuius operatione illum concepit.” 
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Mary to the Trinity as those of bride of the Father, mother of the Son, and 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which would at least keep Rupert on the path of 
tradition and save him from dangerous novelty, though from all that is 
known of him one cannot be sure that such a proceeding would have been 
welcome to him. 

Rupert is not quite the first to use the strange phrase, Maria, sponsa 
Christi. A passage has been found in a sermon of the eighth century which 
once passed for one of Augustine’s. Here the subject is the doubt of St. 
Joseph, and he is many times called spouse of Mary. Then in the peroration 
one finds this: 


Keep then, Joseph, with Mary thy bride a mutual virginity of body, for from 
a virgin body is born the might of angels. Let Mary be bride of Christ with her 
virginity of body intact; be thou in thy turn father of Christ with zeal for chastity 
and honour for virginity, and from virginal bodies may you both bring forth to the 
Christian centuries Him that is spouse of virgins and husband of chaste lovers.® 


If the orator had put the one word “mother” in place of or alongside the 
word “bride,” his thought might be deemed coherent; as it is, one is hard put 
to it to find what exact view of these human relationships the preacher is 
advocating. Again, the lack of a critical text is an embarrassment, since one 
cannot be sure that the scribe should not have written the word mater after 
or in place of the word sponsa. One cannot but regret it when such doubtful 
texts are gathered together and built up into a consensus of medieval theo- 
logians about a notion which strikes the ordinary theologian as at least 
curious. 

An attempt to find a much earlier authority for the title, sponsa Christi, 
as applied to our Lady would bring into evidence certain sayings of Ephrem 
in his hymns and sermons.’ “There stands Mary, thy mother, thy sister, thy 
spouse, thy handmaiden.” Not much can be made of this passage, as else- 
where Ephrem makes our Lady say to Christ: “I am thy sister, for we both 
have David for great-grandfather; I am thy mother, since I bore thee; thy 
spouse too, since I am sanctified by thy grace.” Ephrem was not a syste- 
matic thinker and his texts are not in the best condition. He is probably 


8 Ps.-Augustine, Serm. 195 (PL 39, 2110): “Habe ergo, Ioseph, cum Maria coniuge tua 
communem virginitatem membrorum, quia de virginibus membris nascitur Virtus 
angelorum. Sit Maria sponsa Christi carnis suae virginitate servata; sis autem et tu pater 
Christi cura castitatis et honorificentia virginitatis, ut de virginibus membris generetis 
saeculis christianis sponsum virginitatis et maritum castitatis.” I notice after writing this 
article that the same emendation which I suggest has been conjectured by F. Filas, S.J., 
The Nature of St. Joseph’s Fatherhood (West Baden, 1952) p. 59. 

*Lamy, Hymni s. Ephrem 2, 564; Assemani, Opera Ephraemi syr. 2, 429. 
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doing no more than reechoing the phrase of the Gospels about those who do 
the will of God being brothers, sisters, and mother to Christ, while elaborat- 
ing it in his own fashion. It is, however, noteworthy that Christ in that 
passage (Mt 12:50) did not speak of anyone standing to Him in the relation 
of spouse. The common-sense attitude of the early Church to the question, 
why Christ when on earth did not take a wife, was shown by Clement of 
Alexandria,’° who pointed out that Christ was already married to the Church, 
that He had no need of securing a succession of descendants as other men 
have, and that He did not require a helper like unto Himself. This, and the 
common Greek estimation, which put the husband-wife relationship in the 
third place for affection, after those of parent-child and brother-sister, can 
be taken to show that it would not be natural for any of the Greek Fathers to 
bring in this notion of espousal to Christ for Mary in early times. 

A more generalized idea that Mary was spouse of the Trinity, or more 
simply of God, without distinction of Persons, can be found more readily. 
It may underlie the saying of Victorinus of Pettau that Mary was “inundated 
by the Holy Ghost,” but one of the earliest clear statements is found in the 
sermon of the pseudo-Epiphanius." The foruit of this preacher is generally 
put at the year 680, and both before and after that date there can be found 
various repetitions of the title, especially in the sermons of the Greek 
Fathers. Chrysippus has an attempt to work out for the espousal appropria- 
tions to the several Persons of the Trinity: ““The Father takes thee as bride 
for Himself, the Holy Spirit joins in the preparation of the bridal, and the 
Son takes possession of the beauty of thy temple.” Here the idea of an 
especial appropriation of the bridal to the Son seems to be made quite im- 
possible. Likewise in the poem of John the Geometer,"* where Mary is ad- 
dressed as the yayoorédos, or the attendant of the bridal of her Son, there 
is an obvious attempt to do justice to the character of the Son as bride- 
groom, while not allowing it to be thought that He was to be bridegroom to 
His mother. Mistakenly the Latin version, in limping hexameters which 
Migne has procured for this poem, renders the line: ‘““Gaude, sponsa Dei, 
atque tui quoque pronuba Nati.” 

In fact, one can claim that long before these times Christian theologians 
were well aware of the danger of projecting the analogies drawn from human 


10 Clement of Alexandria, Siromata 3, 6, 49 (GCS 15, 218). 

1 This is printed among the works of Epiphanius (PG 43, 492) but is generally supposed 
to be by the later Epiphanius of Cyprus. For the passage of Victorinus cf. De fabrica mundi 
9 (CSEL 339, 8). 

18 Chrysippus, In sanctam Mariam deiparam (ed. Jugie, Patrologia orientalis 19, 339). 

4 John the Geometer, Hymnus 1 de b. virgine (PL 106, 856). 
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relationships too far into the sphere of the divine. Rufinus in his denunciation 
of Jerome” had pointed out how ridiculous Jerome had made himself by 
writing to a lady whose daughter had recently consecrated herself to God 
and saying that she had become God’s mother-in-law. The sting of that 
rebuke cannot have been forgotten in the West, and even in the East, where 
Jerome was at the time, it must have been translated in a number of Greek 
or Syriac clerical conversations on festive occasions. When one comes down 
to the time of St. Thomas, it is noteworthy how restrainedly he uses the 
epithalamium psalm (Ps 44), referring it entirely to Christ and the Church, 
and then at verse 7 adding: “‘All this can be expounded as referring to the 
Blessed Virgin, who is a queen and mother of the King.” But he does not tell 
us how it can.!® Thomas’ exposition of the Canticle is lost, but the two 
printed as his by his editors both keep quite strictly to the Church as the 
spouse therein described and make no attempt to consider our Lady in that 
character. This is all the more striking as Rupert had spent his whole 
energies in bringing round the exegesis of that work to a Marian interpre- 
tation.'* 

There are not wanting modern theologians who, while putting forward 
this idea that our Lady personifies or stands for the Church, even in the role 
of bride of Christ, are conscious of its difficulty. Thus Dr. H. Késter, in a 
work which is a product of the apocalyptic period of German Catholicism 
during and after the war, has this to say: 


This idea has an element of difficulty about it. That is to say, here the same 
person is both bride and mother at the same time to one and the same individual. 
One has to accept this singularity. It comes from the fact that no analogy can be 
transposed without some loss being incurred. The difficulty can be made easier if 
one recalls that we have here no right to raise objections. Instead of allowing our- 
selves to be alienated by this unfamiliar idea, we should rather consider ourselves 
to be compelled to regard all categories and analogies of this world as forever trans- 
cended and contradicted by an occurrence which, because it is a grace, bursts 
asunder all the regulative concepts of this world.” 


One has heard the same idea put in two words: est mysterium. But then one 
comes face to face with the question: is it a mystery? That depends on a pre- 


“ Rufinus, Liber 2 contra Hieronymum (PL 21, 593). The offending phrase which Jerome 
had written was: “Socrus Dei esse coepisti.” 

15 Expositio in psalmum 44 (Vives edition 18, 510): “Et potest exponi totum hoc de 
beata Virgine, quae regina et mater regis est.” 

16 In the DTC 7, 145 E. Amann is in error in saying that “Cette exégése est classique 
depuis Béde,” as the commentary of Bede on the Canticle keeps strictly to the allegory of 
Christ and the Church. It seems to have been Rupert who was the innovator here. 

1H. M. Késter, Die Magd des Herrn (Limburg, 1947) p. 392. 
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vious decision, to the effect that tradition has given us, in such a way that 
we cannot refuse it, this idea that our Lady is the bride of Christ. From the 
evidence here produced it will be seen that the voice of tradition is by no 
means so clear. When texts of Scripture which refer directly to the Church 
are used in an applied sense to describe prerogatives of our Lady, the users 
have to be mindful of the warning given in Divino afflante: “Although, espe- 
cially in preaching, a somewhat wider use of the sacred text in a metaphorical 
sense may be profitable, if kept within reasonable bounds, for illustrating 
doctrines of faith and commending moral truths, yet it must never be for- 
gotten that such a use of the words of Scripture is, as it were, extrinsic and 
adventitious to Holy Writ.’’* One can safely say that the application to our 
Lady of the well-known antiphons which speak of her bridal-chamber and 
which are drawn from the Canticle are instances of such a transfer; they are 
poetry before they are theology.” Dr. Jung has cited one or two of these 
phrases in support of his strange views, but one cannot think that Catholic 
theologians will agree with him there. 

Dr. Jung is certainly wrong in supposing that the Church derives any of 
her doctrines from the upsurge of the collective unconscious; that was one 
of the condemned notions of George Tyrrell. But it must be admitted that, 
in this matter of the bride of Christ, there is one piece of evidence from popu- 
lar devotion which makes one wonder whether the whole idea of attributing 
such a position to our Lady is not an infiltration from the pagan worship of 
Isis. There is a fragmentary litany, written on a broken tile, where our Lady 
is given the title of paredros, a title which was used for Isis in respect of her 
brother and husband, Osiris. This litany was discovered in 1896 and pub- 
lished in 1901 and again in 1923, but has so far eluded the searches of Mari- 
ologists.2° It may be useful, therefore, to give the greater part of it here. 


#8 English translation by Canon G. B. Smith (London: CTS, 1944), par. 32. 

The Apostolic Constitution, Munificentissimus Deus (AAS 42, 762-63), speaks of 
theologians and orators who, to show their faith in the Assumption, have taken the liberty 
toapply toit (“quadam usi libertate”) textssuch as Ps 44:10, Ps 131:8, and Ct 3:6, putting 
them forward as so many pictures of the way in which the heavenly queen and bride, to- 
gether with her divine Spouse, is raised aloft to the court of heaven. The writers referred 
toare John Damascene, Hom. in dormit. 2, 2, 11 (PG 96, 741), and Ps.-Modestus, Encomium 
in dormit. Mariae (PG 86, 3288). The comparison of our Lady with the Ark of the Covenant 
has a much better patristic pedigree than these other two; I have discussed it briefly in 
Clergy Review, May, 1951, pp. 301-11. The Constitution later (p. 765) speaks expressly 
of Ct 8:5 being applied to our Lady “sensu quodam accommodato.” It is not the purpose 
of the Constitution to argue that our Lady may rightly be called Bride of Christ, but to 
show that authors who thus entitled her were thereby showing their faith in the 
Assumption. 

* The litany was first published, with a facsimile, by R. Reitzenstein, Zwei religions- 
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After a paraphrase of the story of the Annunciation, taken from Lk 1:32-33, 
the prayer continues: 


Blessed among women, the Lord said to you, and He bade the good news be 
broken to you that by your Son all the clans of Judaea and all the races of the 
Gentiles would be saved. With the archangel and the angels let us too adore Him, 
all of us. Hail, beloved of the Lord; hail, paredros (of the Most High); hail, god- 
bearer, the sheep (that bore the Lamb?); the dove that brought (men out of 
destruction). Hail, maiden (womb); hail, god-bearer, received (by God in) Heaven; 
hail ...; hail, Mary.... 


The word paredros is not used in this sacral sense in the Fathers of the 
Church.” Ignatius uses it to describe the assistants of the bishop, and this 
usage is copied by Basil and others. The LXX use of the word as a title of 
Wisdom finds an echo in Irenaeus (in a Gnostic passage) and comes nearer 
to our litany than any Christian use, while the Gnostics and magical writers 
are fond of the word as an adjective to apply to familiar spirits. 

It is, of course, possible that the maker of this litany has found the title 





geschichtliche Fragen (Strasburg, 1901), and then by P. Viereck in Vol. 1 of Griechische und 
griechisch-demotische Ostraka der Universitits- und Landesbibliothek zu Strassburg (Berlin, 
1923). The litany is item 809 on pp. 279-80. A triangular piece at the bottom right-hand 
corner of the tile is missing, and so the invocations become progressively shorter. Brackets 
show possible restorations. 


ebdoynuivn by yuvaitiv, 3 xbpros [ ] 
AaAncé ce xal ebayyeXioGar &levoer Sri 51d Tod viod cov cw] 
Ohoerat raoa al rarpal ris “Ilovdalas xal ravra ra yévn Tar] 
Bvav. pera rod dpxayyédlou xal rv &yyédwy Kal jyeis] 
xpooxurhowper air@ xldvres. xaipe, yarn] 
-pévn TOD xuplov, xaipe wapedlpe rod dyicrovu | 
xaipe, Beodaxn, t] éppal ] 
b weporepa 4} G&yayaola & SdApov Trois =] 
évOpdorous. xalpere, rapBévoror [xdAroe ] 
xaipe, Deoddxn, Ge6[Sexr € 
& obpavois. xaipe, vuludar(?) ] 
-ons. xaipe, Maplal ] 


The tile is dated to the sixth century by the editors. It was bought in Luxor, but its prove- 
nance is not otherwise known. It is equally possible that our Lady is here called paredros 
of Christ, for the restoration (rod iyierov) is not certain. The reference to the Assumption, 
though enigmatic, is valuable at this period. 

%1T must thank Miss H. Graef for allowing me to consult the files of the forthcoming 
Lexicon of Patristic Greek for further evidence of the use of the title, paredros. Ignatius, 
Ad Polyc. 6, 1, has the word in a normal use. The title such as it occurs in Wis 9:4 is found 
in Irenaeus, Ado. haer. 1,7, 5 (Harvey 1, 124). For the magical use, see ibid. (Harvey 1, 206). 
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in a semi-Gnostic Christian source, but in view of its use for Isis” and of the 
popular character of the litany, evidenced by the manner of its transcription, 
one must incline to the view that it has been borrowed by an untheological 
Christian enthusiast from the worship of Isis. If this conclusion is borne out 
by future discoveries, e.g., in the still unpublished Gnostic treatises from 
Nag-Hammadi, then one will have to regard with considerable reserve any 
attempt to prove from tradition that the idea of our Lady as bride of Christ 
is truly a Christian doctrine. 

The often-quoted passage of St. Thomas about the bridal character of 
the Church does not go as far as is sometimes thought. As his fourth reason 
for the tidings brought to Mary by the angel, St. Thomas assigns this: 
“That there might be made manifest what may be called a spiritual marriage 
between the Son of God and human nature. Hence at the Annunciation the 
consent of the Virgin was awaited in place of that of the whole human race.’ 
This passage, which has thrice been quoted in letters of recent Popes, does 
not make the “appearance of spiritual marriage” in any way exclusive or 
proper to our Lady; in fact, she seems to play in it the role of one who acts 
as proxy in a marriage-by-proxy. The true bride of Christ, the Church, was 
not yet of age at the date of the Annunciation and therefore someone had to 
act for her. God’s prevision had provided such a proxy, for at that moment 
our Lady was already free from the sin of Adam and was thus in no need 
then to contract on her own behalf, but could freely do so for the rest of 
men. It is true that she needed Christ’s merits for her great privilege of free- 
dom from sin, and also that the redemption was then still in prospect, but 
she had been privileged to share in it by anticipation and so she was in a 
manner free to act as proxy for sinful man. 

To say that our Lady is the pronuba or the proxy who makes possible the 
marriage of Christ and the Church, but is not by it herself bound in contract 
to her Son, is more in keeping with the earlier tradition of the Fathers, who 
have a constant habit of calling her not the bride but the bride-chamber or 
thalamus. Ephrem can say: “In the womb of flesh is the bridal-chamber pre- 
pared wherein the heavenly Bridegroom lay at rest.’”* A glance at the patris- 
tic exegesis of Ps 18:6 (He, as a Bridegroom coming out of His bride-chamber 
...) would show that it was this figure which they cherished rather than one 


22 See the Hymn to Isis, Imscr. graec. 12(5), 739, line 139: xai we xadedor wapedpor. 

3 Sum. theol. 3, 30, 1 in corp.: “Quarto, ut ostenderetur esse quoddam spirituale matri- 
monium inter Filium Dei et humanam naturam; et ideo per Annunciationem expectabatur 
consensus Virginis loco totius humanae naturae.” 

“Tt was twice quoted by Leo XIII in his Encyclicals on the Rosary (Acta Leonis XIII 
5, 10; 6, 214), and it occurs in the epilogue to the Mystici corporis of Pius XII. 

5 Lamy, Hymni s. Ephrem 2, 574. 
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of a hieros gamos in heaven or on earth.”* Those who habitually read the 
Latin side of the columns in the Greek Patrology of Migne will fall into a trap, 
as some theologians have already done, if they turn to the sermon of the 
pseudo-Modestus on the Dormition, where the Greek text reads: “Into the 
heavenly bride-chamber is gone in the all-glorious bride-chamber of that 
union that is hypostatic.”*”” The Latin version renders vuupdv by sponsa, not 
seeing how Mary could be called a bride-chamber, if she was to enter intoa 
bride-chamber; but such confusion of symbols did not disturb the Greek 
Fathers. Proclus would call her the workshop, épyacrjpuor, of the union of 
the natures.” Such language is on a par with the famous text of Hippolytus 
which speaks of Christ as the Ark of the Covenant fashioned out of the in- 
corruptible wood of Mary’s body.” The Fathers were not deterred but 
rather spurred on by the fact that their comparisons came down to the level 
of their daily life; they had no romantic illusions about the stuff of poetry, 
such as have been fostered by centuries of Western culture. 

It remains, then, that there is little justification, until the Middle Ages are 
reached, for the notion that our Lady is the spouse of Christ. French pro- 
tagonists of the idea in the seventeenth century and Scheeben in the nine- 
teenth must ultimately be dependent on Rupert of Deutz and his aiders and 
abettors. There is no reason for saying that the idea is deep in the sensus 
fidelium. If it was there at all in earlier centuries, it may well have come from 
the fact that the faithful had been carelessly acquiring the terms and notions 
of the worshippers of Isis. The idea has little to do with the doctrine of the 
Assumption, though it can be met with in contexts where that doctrine is 
proclaimed by medieval writers and their Byzantine predecessors. One can 
but suggest that it is greatly to be desired that a regional survey of the 
growth of Marian theology* in the Church be undertaken for the centuries 


%¢ Tt starts with a fragment ascribed to Origen (PG 12, 1244), and is clear in the Bre- 
viarium in psalmos of the school of Jerome (PL 26, 873), where the comment is: “‘Sponsus, 
Verbum Patris; sponsa, caro humana, cum qua de thalamo processit, id est de utero Vir- 
ginis.” Augustine has the same words and uses the idea many times (e.g., PL 32, 701; 
35, 1452; 38, 1319). 

7 PG 86, 3288. 

% Proclus, Sermo 1, Laudatio Dei genitricis (PG 65, 681). 

® Hippolytus on Ps 22:7 (GCS, Hippolytus 1/2, 147). 

* It would be useful, for instance, to know if Augustine’s evaluation (given in Morin, 
Sermones post Maurinos, p. 163) of the position of our Lady in regard to the 
Church (“Melior est ecclesia quam virgo Maria. Quare? Quia Maria portio est ecclesiae, 
sanctum membrum, excellens membrum, supereminens membrum, sed tamen totius 
corporis membrum”’) is aimed at exaggerations in North Africa or elsewhere. It would also 
be helpful to know whether in the sixth century it would have been possible for monks in 
any other place than Bangor (Ulster) to chant the following verses about the Church 
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from the Council of Ephesus to the death of St. Thomas Aquinas. Then it 
would be possible to speak with accuracy of what Christians consciously or 
unconsciously wished to see defined. 





Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. J. H. Crenay, S.J. 
without danger of being misunderstood (cf. Antiphonarium Benchorense, no. 95): 
“Christo regina apta, “Virgo valde fecunda 
Solis luce amicta, Haec, et mater intacta. 
Simplex, simulque docta, Laeta et tremebunda, 
Undecunque invicta. Verbo Dei subacta.” 








VI CLAVIUM EX ATTRITO FIT CONTRITUS 


In St. Thomas’ theology of the sacrament of penance, the ultimate dis- 
position of a penitent for the infusion of sanctifying grace is contrition 
perfected by charity. On this point modern penitential theology has in the 
main parted company with the Angelic Doctor. It rather holds as sufficient 
for justification in the sacrament a repentance that is not perfected or moti- 
vated by charity, whether before or after the absolution.' St. Thomas, how- 
ever, does not require that a penitent should have contrition (as opposed 
to attrition) before he actually receives absolution, though he held, together 
with the common view of his time, that such is the normal case. It may hap- 
pen, he taught, that a penitent comes to confession who is not contrite yet, 
but only attrite. In such a case, he explains, if the penitent places no obstacle 
in the way, he obtains the grace of contrition in the very reception of the 
sacrament.? In other words, as the common Scholastic adage formulates it, 
vi clavium ex attrito fit contritus. According to St. Thomas, this means that 
the repentance which, before the infusion of sanctifying grace by means of 
the absolution, was only attrition because it was not perfected by charity, 
now at the moment of justification makes room for a repentance that is an 
act of the infused virtue of penance formed or perfected by charity. This is 
moreover implied in his concept of repentance and contrition: in a man who 
is in a state of grace every repentance is contrition.’ 


A QUESTION 


Does this change-over from attrition to contrition take place as it were 
automatically? Or does it require on the part of the penitent a new and con- 
scious act? This is the question which apparently we left unanswered in an 
earlier treatment of St. Thomas’ doctrine on attrition and contrition.‘ It 
may require further elucidation. The present note intends as far as possible 
to fill this gap. 

The change-over from attrition to contrition does not per se appear in 4 
penitent’s consciousness; it takes place on the ontological level of his spiritual 
and supernatural reality, which is not directly the object of our awareness.’ 
To this point exponents of St. Thomas’ doctrine agree. But this is precisely 


1Cf. “Two Concepts of Attrition and Contrition,” THEoLocicat Stupies 11 (1950) 
3-33, especially 17, 18, 21. A review of this was given by H. Dondaine, O.P., in a “Bulletin 
critique” on the theology of penance, Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques % 
(1952) 669-74. 

2 “Quandoque contingit . . . quod aliqui non perfecte contriti, virtute clavium gratiam 
contritionis consequantur” (Quodlib. 4, a. 10.) Other texts of St Thomas with commentary 
in M. Flick, S.J., L’attimo della giustificazione secondo S. Tomaso (Rome, 1947) pp. 177-81. 

3 “Omnis dolor de peccato in habente gratiam est contritio” (Verit., q. 28, a. 8). 

*Cf. “Two Concepts,” p. 18. 5 Cf. ibid. 
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what creates the difficulty. According to St. Thomas, infusion of sanctifying 
grace in an adult penitent (the question of the justification of an infant does 
not come into consideration when we treat of penance) requires a free act 
on his part. No justification happens without an act of the penitent sinner’s 
free will by which he moves towards God (by faith) and against sin (by re- 
pentance).® Justification is not completed without the penitent making use 
of his free will.’ Can this free act of his remain unnoticed? Its necessity for 
justification would apparently mean that, when a penitent who was attrite 
before and becomes contrite at the moment of the absolution thanks to the 
grace and charity which he then receives, a change takes place in him which 
should reveal itself somehow. To a free act of his which was only attrition 
succeeds another act, contrition this time. This new act is specifically differ- 
ent from the previous act of repentance, since, according to St. Thomas, 
every act of an infused virtue differs specifically from a similar act of the 
corresponding acquired virtue.* Attrition, which a penitent elicits with the 
help of actual grace only, is an act of the acquired virtue of penance, super- 
naturalized by actual grace. Contrition, on the other hand, is an act of the 
infused virtue of penance. Two specifically different acts follow one on an- 
other in a temporal succession. Can such a change pass unnoticed and fail 
to reveal itself to a penitent’s consciousness?® And should we then not rather 
say that per se the change-over from attrition to contrition at the moment 
and by virtue of the absolution and the infusion of sanctifying grace will 
reveal itself in the consciousness? And yet, even if it did, it may be granted 
at once that this awareness would not do away with the essential uncer- 
tainty of our state of grace or of charity, because of the absence of a sure 
psychological criterion of charity. 

The way out of the difficulty does not lie in “making any concession to the 
Scotist idea of information without animation,” in denying that the infu- 


® Sum. theol. 1, 2, q. 113, a. 6. 

7Tn adultis iustificatio non completur nisi usu liberi arbitrii” (Verit., q. 28, a. 3). 

§ Sum. theol. 1, 2, q. 63, a. 4. 

* Cf. H. Dondaine, “L’avénement de la charité dans un coeur adulte ne peut donc pas 
ttre sans retentissement dans son acte: on ne change pas de fin sans acte personnel”’ (art. 
cit., p. 672). The first part of this statement is perfectly correct; the objection mentioned 
in our text, if anything, enhances the necessary resonance of charity in a penitent’s act of 
sorrow: his new act of repentance is not only ar effect but also, under a different aspect, a 
condition for the entrance of charity in his soul. The second part, however, does not seem 
directly to apply to the case of the change-over from attrition to contrition. For is this 
change for the penitent a change of goal? Do attrition and contrition not rather differ, 
from the point of view of the end they are after, as ineffective and effective desire of the 
same (supernatural) end? Attrition is not a natural act, but sustained by actual grace. 

0 Cf. Fr. Dondaine’s criticism of our former treatment of this question, art. cit., p. 672. 
We may possibly have failed to stress or bring out the connection between the ontological 
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sion of charity in a penitent’s soul changes his repentance essentially and 
specifically. St. Thomas’ teaching on the point is too explicit: every repent. 
ance in one who is in a state of grace is contrition perfected by charity, while 
in one who is not in a state of grace repentance cannot be but attrition, not 
perfected by charity. But contrition, being an act of the infused virtue of 
penance (and this virtue is not present in a soul that is not in a state of grace), 
is specifically different from attrition. And so we must not only say that the 
repentance of a penitent who vi clavium ex attrito fit contritus is intrinsically 
affected and changed by the charity that enters his soul; we must say that 
on one act which did not spring from an infused virtue follows another, 
ontologically and specifically different from the former. It would therefore 
be less accurate to say that his attrition becomes contrition; the ancient 
adage rightly says, ex atirito fit contritus. One act is not changed into another, 
but the penitent who at first was attrite now becomes contrite. But both of 
these acts of his are free and human acts. They should, of their nature, be 
conscious. Could, then, the change-over we are considering pass unnoticed 
at all? 

Let it be said again that, supposing even there were per se some psycho- 
logical awareness of the change-over, this would not go against any doctrinal 
requirement. On St. Thomas’ own teaching, the eventual awareness could 
not amount to a certainty, because in the present case the act of love of God 
which a penitent would perceive in himself when he becomes contrite after 
justification, and which would be the eventual psychological manifestation 
of the entrance of charity in his soul, is not, to the extent that it is percepti- 
ble, a sufficient sign of charity, on account of the similarity which exists 
between natural and supernatural love of God (in their psychological ap- 
pearance)."' Nor would the eventual psychological change entail that the 
motivation of a penitent’s repentance has been modified and perfected by 
the mere fact of his receiving absolution; that his motives for being sorry for 
his sins are no longer imperfect and interested but have become perfect and 
disinterested. Such a change is rightly denied by modern theologians when 
they oppose their own axiom, vi clavium ex alirito non fil contritus,” to the 
ancient theology. The psychological change, if change there is, would not 
affect the motives of repentance. In St. Thomas’ view, the motives are not 





and psychological levels of repentance: justification plays, in different ways, on both of 
them. Thus we may have given occasion to conceive the two either as cut off from each 
other or merely parallel—“coupure,” “simple parallélisme.” If so, we wish here to make good 
this neglect. 

1 Verit., q. 10, a. 10, ad 1. 

13 Cf. “Two Concepts,” p. 3 f. 
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the determining and discriminating factor of a repentance; the difference 
between attrition and contrition lies elsewhere, namely, in the objective 
information by charity or its absence. But the ontological animation of an 
act of repentance by charity can coexist with a motivation which is the same, 
as far as its psychological expression goes, as the motivation of a repentance 
still unformed by charity. St. Thomas’ proof for this is implied in his teaching 
that the signa contritionis can already exist in a penitent who is not yet 
contrite.¥ 


AN ANSWER 


The reason, then, for saying that the change-over from attrition to con- 
trition is per se not a change in the psychological awareness of one’s repent- 
ance is hinted at in the text just referred to. In St. Thomas’ position, for a 
penitent to be justified by virtue of the absolution, it is necessary that he 
should have, before absolution, such repentance as, considered psychologi- 
cally, is sufficient to be the conscious expression of contrition.“ That is what 
is involved in the signa contritionis which he requires for confession. Why is 
it that St. Thomas demands these signs of contrition in a penitent before 
allowing a priest to absolve him? Would it be for any other reason except 
that experience shows—and modern theologians never tire repeating—that 
a penitent does not per se notice a change in his consciousness when he is 
absolved and receives sanctifying grace? If before confession and absolution 
he sees in his soul the signs of contrition, namely, sorrow for his past sins and 
resolve not to sin again, he can be justified by the absolution and, as far as 
his psychological awareness is concerned, not notice any change in himself. 
It would only be in a case when the signs of contrition are still absent that a 
psychological change would first have to take place in a penitent before 
the priest is allowed to absolve him (since he cannot absolve one who is not 
repentant). But this change would be previous to the absolution, and not be 
affected by it. If, however, a penitent shows signs of contrition, even though 
actually he be not contrite but only attrite, his psychological awareness is 
such that no change needs to take place in it when he becomes contrite; the 
signs or the manifestation of contrition are there already. The change-over, 
therefore, per se passes unnoticed. 

This does not mean, however, that there is mere parallelism and no con- 
tinuity or connection between the psychological and ontological levels in 
the case of repentance and justification—as for the spiritual or supernatural 
life in general. The very phrase of St. Thomas, signa contritionis, hints at a 


3 De forma absolutionis, c. 2, 7°. 
4 Ibid., and c. 3, 8°; cf. Sum theol. 3, q. 80, a. 4, ad 5; Quodlib. 4, a. 10. 
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connection. The signa refer to the psychological awareness, while contrition, 
in St. Thomas’ idea, signifies the objective presence of charity which perfects 
repentance. Contrition, therefore—St. Thomas takes for granted—naturally 
inclines to show signs of its presence. At the same time, however, his teaching 
shows that he conceives the possibility of a discrepancy and a break of con. 
tinuity between the two. The signs of contrition should per se be what they 
are; they should reveal the presence of contrition; but it may happen—at 
times (guandoque), according to St. Thomas—that they do not do so. h 
such a case—and today theologians incline to think that it is not rare—there 
is a break of continuity between the psychological manifestation of contri- 
tion and its ontological reality: the first exists without the second. 

St. Thomas does not explain the reason for this possible discrepancy. His 
standpoint in studying repentance and justification is primarily ontological, 
and only in the second place psychological. He accordingly does not stop to 
analyze the psychological manifestations in a man’s consciousness of what 
happens on the ontological level. We may, however, point to his teaching on 
the possible presence of a fear motive even in a penitent who is contrite. 
We need not repeat here in detail which sort of fear it is that, according to 
St. Thomas, can coexist with charity as principle of contrition, and which 
kind of fear cannot do so.'® Suffice it to recall that the servile fear which 
today we call simpliciter servilis can exist both with and without charity, 
that is, enter the motivation either of contrition or of attrition.'* In the case 
of this fear, then, the psychological motivation of repentance fails to reveal 
its ontological perfection or imperfection. Psychology and ontology are then 
not in perfect continuity with each other. 

The deeper reason for this discrepancy between the psychology and on- 
tology is, according to St. Thomas’ teaching on justification and repentance, 
that the infusion of grace as such does not lie within the range of our con- 
sciousness. Because of the very nature of grace, God’s action in the soul is 
both immanent and transcendent. It is in us but beyond our awareness. It is 
a purely spiritual and supernatural event. But our normal human awareness 
is never without dependence on some sensitive image or substratum. We 
have no intuition of the spirituality of our souls, let alone of the action of the 
Spirit whose expression in the soul is the reality of grace. Of its very nature, 
therefore, the infusion of grace escapes our awareness; it is neither conscious 
nor even in the subconscious or unconscious; it is of another dimension than 
what can normally be object of our consciousness. If, then, the difference 
between attrition and contrition, in St. Thomas’ mind, lies in their being 
formed or not formed by charity, and the infusion of charity and grace of its 


15 Cf. “Two Concepts,” p. 16. 16 Cf. Sum theol. 2, 2, q. 19, a. 6. 
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nature lies outside the field of our psychology, it follows of necessity that, the 
latter event which determines the change-over from attrition to contrition 
being unnoticed, and necessarily so, the change-over itself will not be 
conscious. 

A DIFFICULTY 


Yet for all this apparently sound reasoning—in St. Thomas’ doctrine 
there would seem to be no possible escape from this conclusion—it is hard 
not to remain somewhat baffled and intrigued. How is it possible that contri- 
tion which is an actus humanus, a free act without which man cannot be 
justified (he must accept grace to receive it), and which apparently cannot 
be free unless a man knows what it is about, thus remains hidden from his 
consciousness? Is it not of necessity a conscious act, and conscious precisely 
inso far as it is different from the act of attrition that precedes? The change- 
over from attrition to contrition has been called by an author whose author- 
ity in the matter is beyond question, “‘a psychological renewal”; “it is a 
psychological fact, because every human act is so.”"” How can this psycho- 
logical renewal escape one’s awareness? 

In the context of St. Thomas’ doctrine, we may answer that a penitent 
sinner whose repentance is sincere will no doubt experience a psychological 
renewal—normally, at any rate. His renouncement of sin and return to 
God is his own doing, sustained evidently and helped by God’s grace. But 
since it lies in the nature of the thing that he cannot know for certain when 
his repentance becomes contrition (when, namely, grace and charity are in- 
fused), he is not able to say whether this happens before absolution or only 
at the moment that he is absolved. The penitent, therefore, cannot know 
either when the psychological renewal entailed in his reconciliation with God 
is complete. In his psychology there is a continuity between his beginning 
and still incomplete repentance which gradually grows more perfect, and 
the same repentance when it reaches completion, that is, when it is an actual 
effective renouncement of sin prompted by the love of God. Even this love 
of God begins by being imperfect and grows then to higher perfection, a 
gradual growth which follows man’s natural psychology. In St. Thomas’ 
mind, as in that of his contemporaries, attrition is only a stage—which in- 
deed may take a long time—in the process by which a sinner’s repentance 
grows into contrition; it is accessus ad contritionem.* When actually his 
repentance has become contrition, the penitent will no doubt be aware of 
the change from his non-repentant state to his present state of repentance; 


" Cf. P. De Vooght, “‘A propos de la causalité du sacrement de pénitence,” Ephemerides 
theologicae Lovanienses 7 (1930) 668 f.; cf. “Two Concepts,” p. 26 f., n. 91. 
% Cf. “Two Concepts,” p. 20. 
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he will existentially “live” his renouncement of sin and return to God. He 
may know and believe, as it is in fact, that this return was not possible 
without grace and that, therefore, he must at some moment or other have 
received grace that sanctified him. If all goes well, he can be morally certain 
of it. But because precisely on the psychological level there is a gradual ap- 
proach to that perfection of repentance which is contrition, there is no pos- 
sibility for him of pointing out the exact moment when he reaches it. His 
direct awareness does not warn him of that moment. The transition being 
gradual, no clear-cut differentiation between his still imperfect attrition and 
his perfect contrition needs to appear. And so, for all their essential and 
specific difference in their objective and ontological reality, attrition and 
contrition, understood in St. Thomas’ terminology, are to eachother in an un- 
interrupted line of psychological continuity. Both attrition and contrition 
are human acts and psychological facts, but the passage from one to the 
other, which is a gift of God’s grace, need not and per se does not reveal 
itself to the consciousness. 

We may here further call in a distinction proposed of late by H. Schille- 
beeckx, O.P.,!° between the basic psychology of a man’s dispositions and the 
empirical experience he makes of them: 


Grace intervenes in the human situation in a manner more profound than human 
psychology experiences. Already on the natural plane our conscious psychology fails 
to reveal perfectly the deeper realities of the soul. Were one to pretend that, for 
lack of empiric awareness of a basic change of soul, this change did not take place 
but is simply made good by the sacrament, this would seem to us to disregard the 
immanence of transcendent grace and to betray a too empirical conception of a 
psychological fact; such a fact can lie more deeply than what our empirical aware- 
ness can bring up before the forum of our consciousness. A repentance that is 
objectively formed by sanctifying grace and yet keeps a psychologically imperfect 
motivation reaches a level sufficient to be called, theologically speaking, perfect 
contrition.”° 


According to this idea, we have to conceive as it were a third level of 
reality that spans on the one hand the discontinuity which exists ontologi- 
cally between attrition and contrition and constitutes a change-over from 
an act of an acquired virtue to an act of an infused virtue, and on the other 
the apparent continuity in the psychological awareness of repentance which 
gradually grows from attrition to contrition and reveals no conscious change- 
over from the one to the other. That level is psychological, yet it lies beyond 


® H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., De Sacramentele Heilseconomie (Antwerp, 1952) pp. 595-603. 
Op. cit., p. 597 f. 
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our empirical awareness. On that level also the change-over from attrition 
to contrition involves discontinuity as it does ontologically: two specifically 
different acts succeed one to another. Yet this change escapes our experience. 
Such basic changes of attitude happen also on the natural plane. A man’s real 
dispositions are rarely, if ever, fully expressed in his conscious activity. They 
may remain hidden, at times purposely, at other times unwittingly. Depth 
psychology today proclaims this fact. A similar thing happens when vi 
clavium ex attrito fit contritus. The penitent’s empirical repentance need not 
betray any change; on the deeper psychological level, however, the change 
has happened. This explanation is another way of confirming De Vooght’s 
statement that the change-over from attrition to contrition is a psychological 
renewal.” Yet this is not the more fundamental reason why the ontological 
change from attrition to contrition escapes our awareness. The supernatural 
event as such is no object of psychology, even when it entails a psychological 
fact. The latter, according to Schillebeeckx, itself shows two different levels: 
a deeper one which reflects more truthfully the ontological reality of the 
change but is not necessarily conscious, or rather not so; and a more super- 
ficial one, the empirical level which can be different from the former, and a 
fortiori from the ontological reality. 


CONCLUSION 


It should be clear by now what the change-over from attrition to contri- 
tion entails both on the psychological and on the ontological level; also what 
is the necessary and sufficient attrition for a penitent to be justified by the 
absolution, namely, such a voluntary disposition of repentance as allows 
the ontological change-over from attrition to contrition, when grace and 
charity are infused, without necessitating a corresponding change in the 
consciousness. St. Thomas expressed this disposition by the phrase, signa 
contritionis. We may transpose and complete his idea by saying that it is a 
desire of contrition. This desire is present when a penitent is sorry for his 
sins and detests them “‘as much as he can.’ And this is perhaps not different 
from saying, ‘‘as much as he should.”™ Then only, it would seem, does it 


"Cf. above, n. 15. 

"Cf. “Two Concepts,” p. 32. 

* The substitution of “as much as he should” for “as much as he can,” suggested by 
Fr. Dondaine, art. cit., p. 674 (if this phrase means anything more or less than the other), 
would seem to be less acceptable. It cannot, obviously, mean anything more, for a penitent 
cannot be required to do more than he is able to do with the help of grace of the moment. 
But if it means less, then it would not, it would seem, come up to what St. Thomas requires, 
“signa contritionis.” The reference to 4, d. 17, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 3, does not seem to the point 
nor to require the phrase, “simplement autant qu’il faut vu la gravité de la faute.” 
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exclude all obex or fictio whose absence St. Thomas demands for the possible 
change-over from attrition to contrition in the sacrament. Not unless a 
penitent shows signs of contrition or really desires contrition is he disposed 
to allow the absolution to work in him the ontological change required for 
justification, that is, is he disposed to accept grace. 

This effort towards contrition, on the part of the penitent, evidently con- 
cerns the practical guidance of the penitent, not directly the mysterious 
happening which takes place in justification, namely, the infusion of sancti- 
fying grace; that is, it regards the penitent’s psychology, not the ontological 
reality which escapes his conscious act.”® At this point the motivation of his 
repentance naturally plays a necessary role. It will, moreover, easily be 
sufficient to allow the ontological change from attrition to contrition if, 
showing what St. Thomas called the signs of attrition, it comes up to the 
demands which modern theologians make for attrition on the strength of the 
teaching of the Council of Trent.”® 


St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India P. De LeEttTEeR, S.J. 


*Cf., e.g., 4, d. 17, q. 3, a. 4, qa. 1: “confessio etiam potest esse in eo qui non est 
contritus. ... Et quamvis tunc non percipiat absolutionis fructum, tamen recedente fic- 
tione percipere incipiet.” The distinction between the “fictio” which regards the reception 
of the sacrament, and that in view of the infusion of sacramental grace, pointed out by 
Fr. Schillebeeckx, op. cit., p. 588, need not detain us here. For our present question, the 
“fictio” which concerns the infusion of sacramental grace of necessity presupposes that 
with regard to the reception of the sacrament. 

%5 Fr. Dondaine, art. cit., p. 673, distinguishes the two aspects of “mystére” and “con- 
duite de l’action,” rather than the ontological and psychological levels. Perhaps this ex- 
presses more accurately the actual way in which St. Thomas views the whole question. He 
does not explicitly distinguish between ontological reality and psychological fact—how 
could he have done so in the ideological setting of his time? Yet is this a sufficient reason for 
us to overlook or not to explicitate the distinction? Cf. Fr. Schillebeeckx’s remark on Fr. 
Dondaine’s study, L’Altrition suffisante (Paris, 1943), op. cit., p. 584, n. 120. But we may 
well ask: is there, apart from the above-mentioned nuance in St. Thomas’ outlook, a real 
difference between the two ways of distinguishing, objectively speaking? Is the “‘mystery” 
not necessarily on the ontological level, and the practical guidance on the psychological one? 

% Cf. P. Galtier, De paenitentia (3rd ed.; Rome, 1950) n. 97; DB, n. 898. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PROBLEMES D’ORIGINES. By M. Grison. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1954. 
Pp. 312. 1,200 fr. 

Strikingly dust-jacketed with a photograph of a spiral nebula, Problémes 
d’origines presents the current state of knowledge about the origin and de- 
velopment of the universe, of life, and of man. It succeeds, but is by no 
means a mere revision of, Jean Guibert’s Les origines (1896). (The seventh 
edition of this latter book has been available in the United States in a transla- 
tion by Victor A. Bast, Whence and How the Universe? {1928].) 

Michel Grison, of the Sulpician seminary at Issy, has attempted to cor- 
relate the results of science, the conclusions of philosophy, and the data of 
faith. Although his work is aimed at college students, and especially at 
seminarians, still it is of considerable value for theologians and others inter- 
ested in the problems of creation. An immense amount of information has 
been digested and presented in readable fashion. Among the better aspects 
of this book is its examination of the problems from a triple point of view— 
scientific, philosophical, and theological. But there is no confusion of the 
disciplines; the author avoids the pitfall of substituting philosophical or 
theological speculation for scientific fact, or vice versa. 

An introductory section considers the nature of the natural sciences. 
This section is very brief, unfortunately; for non-scientists generally do not 
realize that most scientists today would in general agree with Poincaré that 
a scientific theory is not true so much as convenient. Apart from all discus- 
sion of the validity of such ideas, one must be aware of them if he is to 
understand science in the scientists’ sense. 

The first major section treats “the universe.” Included is a description of 
the universe of stars and galaxies. The text is accompanied by a series of 
photographs (taken by the 200-inch Mt. Palomar telescope) and a diagram 
of our own galaxy that many will find especially informative. 

The section on living beings is the next major part of the work and deals 
with the origin of life and the origin of species. Pasteur’s work is outlined 
and discussed. Pasteur did not show, as some may think, that spontaneous 
generation is impossible; rather, he showed that its occurrence had never 
been proved. Of more interest, however, is the chapter on the origin of 
species. After an historical sketch of the subject, Grison studies the past 
and present diversities in living beings (aside from man) and examines the 
data from the viewpoints of both science and philosophy. In his presentation 
he uses graphs and drawings to great advantage. The stages of development 
of the horse, for example, are aptly displayed in a table and two sets of 
drawings. 
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The third, and most extensive, section is on man. The first chapter presents 
the scientific data; the second discusses science and revelation. Plates and 
numerous sketches implement the treatment of early man’s fossil remains, 
his artifacts, and his art. In the second chapter the discussion concerns three 
chief topics: man’s origin, the unity of the human race, and the initial state 
of man. Here, as in previous sections, the treatment is rather brief. However, 
realizing the purpose of the book, the reader cannot complain; he has at 
least the elements for further classroom and private discussion. 

A convenient group of documents is appended: the Tridentine decree on 
original sin, extracts from Summi pontificatus and Humani generis of Pius 
XII, and extracts from the letter of the Secretary of the Biblical Commis- 
sion to Cardinal Suhard. One may hope that the next edition will contain 
other related documents of Pius XII, such as the 1941 Allocution to the 
Pontifical Academy of Sciences and the Allocution to the First International 
Symposium of Medical Genetics of September 7, 1953. 

Despite the use of data from the sources of revelation, this volume would 
be a valuable background text for courses on scientific questions connected 
with philosophy. Having studied this book, one is not thereby an astronomer 
or paleontologist. But he has more than a mere “gentleman’s acquaintance” 
with the various scientific, philosophical, and theological aspects of the 
universe into which God has introduced him. 


W oodstock College J. A. McKeoueg, S.J. 
J. J. Ruppicx, S.J. 


THE SECOND Book or MaccaBeeEs. An English translation by Sidney 
Tedesche; introduction and commentary by Solomon Zeitlin. New York: 
Harper, 1954. Pp. xiii + 271. $4.00. 

The Maccabee cycle appearing in the Dropsie College Series of Jewish 
Apocryphal Literature is now complete. This series is designed to “reclaim” 
such non-canonical literature for the Jewish world. The particular merit of 
the publications lies in the Jewish point of view and in an extensive use of 
Jewish sources, as evidenced in the case of the volume under review. This 
work is produced by the same two scholars who published 1 Mac (cf. TS 
11 [1950] 602-4). 

The translation reads smoothly enough, despite some unusual words, 
such as “caparisoned.” The Greek text is that of Rahlfs with a critical ap- 
paratus prepared by Zeitlin; the careful judgment and argumentation con- 
cerning the form of the text, such as one finds in Pére Abel’s standard work, 
is understandably lacking in a volume of more popular nature. The lengthy 
introduction (97 pages) by Zeitlin covers the usual topics: historical back- 
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ground, the relation between the Epitomist and Jason of Cyrene, the meaning 
of Maccabee (Z. reiterates his claim that the term denotes a physical charac- 
teristic: Judah, the hammer-headed), and the date (written in the reign of 
Agrippa I, 41-44 A.D., in Antioch). In the introduction Z. incorporates 
much material of an exegetical nature: the problem of the letters (Z. thinks 
there is only one) in chapters 1 and 2, the sacred fire (1:19), Hanukkah, 
martyrdom, and the religious concepts of the Epitomist. The peculiar ideas 
of Z. concerning Christianity appear intermittently. 

This volume will undoubtedly be of value to the Jewish audience for 
which it is intended. But the works of Bévenot and Abel, which are both 
cited in the bibliography, and, more recently, of Angelo Penna (1953), are of 
higher caliber and more serviceable to theologians. 


The Catholic University of America RoLanp E. Murpay, O. Car. 


Das VERSTOCKUNGSPROBLEM IM ALTEN TESTAMENT. By Franz Hesse. 
Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 74. Berlin: 
Tépelmann, 1955. Pp. viii + 107. DM 20. 

Since the Pharaoh of the Exodus, man has grappled with the problem of 
his free will and divine causality. God “hardened the heart” of Pharaoh 
(Ex 4:21); He told Isaias (6:9 f.) to blind the Israelites lest they understand 
and be converted to Him; in the VT, Jesus speaks of His mission in terms of 
the mission of Isaias (Mt 13:13-15; cf. Jn 12:39-41), and Paul addresses 
the problem in the blindness of the Jews (Rom 9:17 ff.). Certain important 
aspects of this theological difficulty form the subject of Franz Hesse’s 
admirable study. He restricts himself to the OT and to a descriptive analysis 
of the vocabulary (about thirty pages); he does not intend to answer the 
problem, but to show how the OT authors conceived and expressed it (about 
seventy pages). The latter task is the heart of his study and the rest of this 
review is concerned with it. 

The OT view is conditioned by certain presuppositions: (1) nothing escapes 
the sovereign action and causality of God; (2) Yahweh has certain “demonic” 
traits rendering Him inexplicable and arbitrary; thus, He incites sin only to 
punish it (H. explains nothing by his assumption of “das Diaimonische in 
Jahwe”—the title of Volz’s well-known booklet); (3) Yahweh acts par- 
ticularly in favor of Israel (Heilsgeschichte), so Israel’s enemies are to perish. 
These presuppositions, if one discounts the second, are at work in the story 
of Pharaoh, and one detects a certain uneasiness in the description of 
Pharaoh’s reaction. In J it is said that Pharaoh hardens his heart; in E 
(granting to H. the moot point that E can be detected in the plagues) it is 
said that God hardens Pharaoh’s heart; finally, in P both expressions are 
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used. The “tension” between the two statements remains unresolved. The 
attempted solution of R(edactor), who introduces divine foreknowledge 
(Ex 17:13,22; 8:11,15), fails. One might counter that, while divine fore- 
knowledge does not solve the problem (and it is too much to say that it was 
intended to solve it), it remains a considerable factor that need not be 
brushed aside so lightly. Moreover, it is too much to say, as H. does, that 
neither J nor E were conscious of the tension. 

In contrast with these older traditions which emphasize Heilsgeschichte, 
the prophets treat that problem more from the viewpoint of the moral 
demands made upon Israel; human obstinacy is God’s answer to man’s sin. 
H.’s analysis of various prophets is exceedingly well done (pp. 55-72 es- 
pecially), even if there is a generous measure of disagreement with him. 
Isaias, of course, is the outstanding example. The commission given to 
him in the inaugural vision (6:9 f.) is so shocking that the Greek translator 
took it upon himself to soften it (aorists substituted for imperatives). With 
Duhm, Hdlscher, and others, H. adopts the view that the prophet’s words 
are not to be taken literally. From his long and sad experience with a sinful 
people Isaias came a posteriori to understand his commission in the way 
these powerful verses formulate it. What experience taught Isaias was clear 
to God from the first, and so was actually a divine commission. H. admits 
that for this prophet the Verstockungsauftrag was not as total as it might 
appear; it is accompanied by the announcement of salvation (even though 
H. unfortunately eliminates 6:13), contained in the doctrine of the remnant. 
The prophet’s own son, “Remnant shall return,” is a pledge of those who 
shall not fall away. 

This Habilitationsschrift is worth serious study; it is the best available 
study of the OT aspect of the problem.-This does not mean it has no defects; 
one would have wished that the absolute character of Hebrew expression— 
the sharp black and white extremes—had been analyzed with a view to 
understanding the “shocking” statements. Moreover, the five-page bibli- 
ography is astounding: all German books (a few Scandinavian authors), 
except for three titles (remotely connected with the topic) in English. To 
mention but one article, Skrinjar’s study in Biblica (1930) would have been 
worth considering, if only for a more exact appraisal of the doctrine of the 
Wisdom literature on the point under consideration. 


The Catholic University of America’ RoLanD E. Mourpny, O. CAR. 
SOCIOLOGY OF THE BIBLICAL JUBILEE. By Robert North, S.J. Rome: 


Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1954. Pp. xlvi + 245. $6.50. 
The complexity of this subject and the thoroughness of its treatment 
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here are revealed by the extent of the classified bibliography which runs to 
thirty-six pages in the Introduction. As basis for the discussion Lv 25 is 
presented in a literal translation of the four principal sources of manuscript 
tradition, Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek, and Latin, and the variants from 
minor sources are carefully noted. 

After an extensive study of the sources, biblical, ancient Oriental, and 
Jewish, the name “jubilee” is stripped of its connotation of rejoicing and 
explained as “release,” while the fiftieth year is recognized as being really the 
forty-ninth or seventh sabbatical year. The idea of release is then applied to 
slaves and property, and the underlying motive of the legislation is shown to 
be to give help to the bankrupt. The essential features of this method of 
release are assigned to an author of the pre-Occupation period who could 
have been Moses himself. The jubilee embodied social justice and worship 
and aimed at promoting charity and detachment; the text has a typical 
sense relating to the substance of the redemption. 

The jubilee law tried to prevent the accumulation of large areas in the 
hands of a few owners. It provided ultimate relief for small property owners 
who had been forced into bankruptcy. Partial relief had already been given 
in the provisions of the sabbatical year. These sabbatical years were not 
reckoned on a universal but on an individual scale. If a man had to turn over 
his property to a creditor, he was entitled to use this property as his own 
during the seventh year after he had lost it. If this enabled him to pay his 
debt, he recovered full possession of his property; if it did not, the property 
reverted to the creditor for another six years, and then the process was 
repeated. But on the seventh sabbatical year the original owner or his heirs 
recovered full possession of the property. 

Property loss was closely bound up with slavery. The dispossessed owner 
became a tenant-farmer and gave his labor and that of his family to the 
creditor. This labor was regulated in a way similar to the regulation of the 
property. In the seventh year the slaves were freed to give them a chance to 
pay their debts, but if they failed after successive trials, they were set free 
in the seventh sabbatical or jubilee year. 

The fundamental purpose behind these arrangements was to keep small 
properties in the possession of the original owners and so to preserve family 
life and promote the common good. 

To reach these clear-cut and consistent conclusions it was necessary to 
rid the text of some obscuring expressions. This, however, involved only 
slight modifications or omissions as compared with the textual changes 
advocated by other commentators. The disturbing expressions may be 
remnants of earlier laws or additions made later to meet new conditions. 
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The conditions visualized by the original legislator probably lasted for only 
a few generations after the Occupation, but in the beginning the jubilee 
release was carried out with only such exceptions as are to be found in the 
evasions of other burdensome laws. Since the date of the release varied 
with individuals, the application of the law would not disrupt the national 
economy in a way to attract the notice of the ancient biblical historians. 
From the start there were other ways for the bankrupts to reestablish 
themselves, and these ways probably reduced considerably the need for 
having recourse to the jubilee regulations. These regulations were merely 
the last remedy for cases that were not settled otherwise. 

In this book Fr. North has made a valuable contribution toward the 
proper understanding of a very obscure element in ancient Jewish history 
and economy. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, Ill. Wu.1s A. Down, §.J. 


A New TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. VOLUME 2: THE ACTS OF THE 
AposTLEs; St. PAuL’s LETTERS TO THE CHURCHES. By Ronald Knox. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1954. Pp. x + 322. $3.75. 

The brilliant activity of Msgr. Knox’s pen has won him an outstanding 
position in the literary world, and for English-speaking Catholics he enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the individual who apparently has done most 
to familiarize them with the word of God. His rendition of the entire Bible 
into English and his commentaries on most of the NT have evoked enthu- 
siasm in many, reservations among some, and now that his fame is so secure 
it may be profitable to review his contribution to the field of Catholic biblical 
studies. 

The Knox version has been a turning point in the history of the English 
Catholic Bible. One might say that the new translation has three character- 
istic features: it is very beautiful, very modern, and rather free. No one 
can fail to perceive its beauty, and it has been termed a literary masterpiece. 
Modernity was a feature which was foremost in the translator’s mind. His 
intent was to speak to men of this generation in the language of their time, 
just as the sacred writers used the language of their day; or, rather, the 
version sought to give a timeless English which would not sound archaic to 
us today or to men in a later century. On minor points one might disagree 
with the position taken. Thus in the Knox version distinctively Semitic 
phrases are removed and modern English equivalents substituted. However, 
in this matter there could be a further consideration. When the professors 
of the Pontifical Biblical Institute translated the Psalms into Latin they 
deliberately chose to retain some Semitisms because they desired to preserve 
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the coloring of the Hebrew poetry. Now there would seem to be more reason 
for keeping some Semitisms in an English version, for the Psalms were 
written in Hebrew for Hebrews, but the NT (with the due modifications 
made for Mt and Lk) was written in Greek by Jews whose Jewish thought 
gave an exotic coloring to their Greek language. Thus, for the first generation 
of Greek-speaking Christians amen was a foreign word, much more so than 
it is for us. And it is worth noting that, although a translation could be 
easily given, the Church has lovingly retained some foreign expressions 
such as amen, Kyrie eleison, hagios athanatos, etc. And not only in the 
liturgy but even in conversation and newspaper writing one can observe 
that Hitler was the Fuehrer and Mussolini the Duce, and the Germans 
waged a blitzkrieg and used flak. For this reason some favor a limited re- 
tention of Semitisms in even the latest English translations of Scripture. 

But this is evidently a minor point, and in general K. is correct in realizing 
that the time for a break with the Douay-Rheims wording was not only 
desirable, but he perceived, as few others did, that not only would the 
Church authorities permit the change but that the faithful also would be 
ready to accept it. From now on any new Catholic version will be much more 
modern because K. has led the way. 

The third characteristic, freedom of rendition, aroused much discussion 
on both sides, at times with an undue ardor. Fortunately the dispute has 
quieted down, so that one can speak of the matter and hope not to arouse 
animosity. The task that K. undertook was one to test the abilities of the 
greatest genius—the translation of the entire Bible. Without specialized 
training in the field of biblical languages and exegesis, though aided by 
experts in these fields, he recast in new and modern form the ancient writers’ 
thought. The freer the translation the greater must be the likelihood of 
error, and it is not without interest to note that Moffatt and Goodspeed, 
who handle the text with great freedom, both spent their entire life in the 
field of scriptural studies. It is not surprising, then, that some exegetes found 
in the Knox version some renderings to which they objected. However, K.’s 
rapprochement with the exegetes has become constantly more marked. 
Moreover, interest of Catholics in scholarly studies in the Bible has grown 
because of K.’s version, not only among priests but also among the laity 
which readily purchases books published by prominent exegetes. In fine, as 
one teacher remarked, “There are some things in Knox which I would 
change, but who else can arouse such interest and love for the Scriptures?” 

In the present volume, the second of K.’s commentaries on the NT, there 
is a dedication to Sebastian Bullough, O.P., an exegete who has stood 
staunchly by him through the years. The book is well written, though not 
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always with the enthusiasm one finds in some of his other works; I think the 
reason is that the commentary method is somewhat uncongenial to him. On 
disputed points where he takes a definite stand, he is careful to present the 
reason for his side, but on these points we are fortunate in having the New 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, which may treat the matter with 
more conviction even if in a more pedestrian way. 

There are, on the other hand, many stimulating thoughts and enlightening 
paragraphs which will adorn not a few sermons. For example, when treating 
the question of the wording of Rom 9:5, where Paul contrary to his custom 
applies the term “God” to Christ, we read: “He writes at white heat and at 
top speed, continually puzzling us with odd varieties of expression. And 
nobody who has a sense of literature will mistake, in this passage, the daring 
sweep of his rhetoric.” Or take the comment on Gal 6:4-5: “If only (verse 4) 
people would be a little more introspective, and realize their own insignifi- 
cance! If only they would stop comparing themselves with other people, 
then (verse 5) they would reach a state of equilibrium, instead of resting 
their weight, most uncomfortably, on their next-door neighbour!” As for 
conjecture, the following is put forth modestly: while the Letter to the 
Galatians still lay open on the table, the Apostle was maltreated by his 
enemies. It could have been then that he wrote the words, “I bear the scars 
of the Lord Jesus printed on my body” (Gal 6:17). Many will look forward 
eagerly to the appearance of the final volume of the NT commentary. 


Weston College Joun J. Cotuuns, S.J. 


Tue TEXT OF THE EpistLes. A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum. 
By G. Zuntz. Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xvii + 287. 27s. 6d. 

A disconcerting feature of the present enthusiasm for biblical studies is 
the little interest taken in textual criticism of the New Testament. While it 
is axiomatic that the recovery of the original text is indispensable for sound 
exegesis, this science enjoys little popularity among the present generation 
of exegetes. Some despairingly decry any search after the original text; 
many comfortably pin their faith on the achievements of past generations. 
The former fail to appreciate the valuable new material that is accessible to 
the critic today; the latter excuse themselves from the laborious task of 
criticism on the ground “that this work has been done, once and for all, by 
Westcott and Hort and their fellow revisers. . . . The agreement between our 
modern editions does not mean that we have recovered the original text. It 
is due to the simple fact that their editors . . . follow one narrow section of 
the evidence, namely the non-Western Old Uncials” (p. 8). 

The task of the text critic today is to bridge the gap that separates the 
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original text from the earliest extant witnesses. This involves principally 
breaching the barrier of the “wild” text of the second century, which sepa- 
rates the “recensions” from the original text. All the available witnesses 
must be assessed, and in particular the Western evidence, until now largely 
disregarded, must be carefully sifted and weighed. All the variants must be 
compared and tested, and, when none is satisfactory, recourse must be had 
to emendatio, to recover by conjecture the original wording, which failed to 
reach the archetypes of the extant evidence. 

The author applies this painstaking, rigorously exacting method to 1 Cor 
and Heb. The problems of the Epistles are less involved than the Gospels, 
and the Chester-Beatty papyrus P46 carries the text of the Epistles back to 
200 A.D., perhaps even into the second century. The critic’s work is not com- 
pleted with the recovery of the archetype of P46. This was the text of the 
Corpus Paulinum collected and published ca. 100 A.D. Since a half century 
separates this text from the original, the probability of primitive corruption 
is very strong; for it is practically impossible to have copying without some 
error. The correct reading may survive in a comparatively late witness. 
The text of P46 must be tested by all the available evidence, and, since it is 
the oldest manuscript extant, its text should be used as a control to assess 
the value of, and the interrelation between, the other manuscripts. While 
the basic text of P46 is “of supreme quality,” the papyrus suffers from many 
scribal blunders and from some ancient conjectural changes of the original 
wording. The scribal errors must be corrected before the papyrus is used as a 
control, and readings found only in P46 should never be accepted “unless 
their intrinsic quality can stand the severest test.” The papyrus is related 
very closely to B and to the very important minuscule 1739. No special rela- 
tionship exists between D and P46, but at times it is allied with F and G, 
and with the Byzantine bulk. 

In assessing the Western evidence very important distinctions must be 
made between (W), i.e., readings known exclusively from the western part 
of the Roman Empire, (Wf) readings of the West that occur elsewhere, and 
(Ww) readings found also in the Byzantine MSS. Western readings in non- 
Western witnesses (Wf), e.g., in P46, are usually ancient survivals. “They 
are not in the relevant witnesses, secondary intrusions into a primarily pure 
form” (p. 151). While purely Byzantine readings may be ancient, “Byzantine 
readings which recur in Western witnesses must be ancient. They go back to 
the time before the Chester-Beatty papyrus was written; the time before 
the emergence of separate Eastern and Western traditions, in short they 
reach back deep into the second century” (p. 151). 

The Caesarean text was established by the critical work of Euthalius, 
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who based his edition on the work of Pamphilius. Like P46 it belongs to 
the stream of the Alexandrian tradition.The Vulgate is a Western witness 
where Jerome retained Old Latin features. Where it differs from the Old 
Latin it becomes an important witness to the tradition of Caesarea and 
Alexandria. P46 B 1739 sah boh Clem Orig form a group that may be de- 
scribed as “Proto-Alexandrian.” 

In general, the position of Westcott and Hort is confirmed. The very 
frequent agreement of P46 with B demonstrates that the tradition repre- 
sented by B reaches back to the year 200 A.D. But it was an unwarranted 
assumption to take the fourth century text of B and its allies as “a neutral 
text,” as if it derived straight from the original and had not been affected 
by three centuries of transmission. “In a far greater number of instances than 
Dr. Hort’s theory would allow, the true reading has been preserved by the 
opponents of the Alexandrian bulk. Whether Western or Byzantine or an 
untypical minority, these successful opponents are often joined by P46” 
(p. 216). 

The genealogical method of criticism is no longer applicable. One can no 
longer assume that the extant codices grouped in the same family are so re- 
lated that through them one can recover an archetype that was their com- 
mon mother. The farther back one goes on the Alexandrian line the more 
often one meets Western readings, and the greater the Byzantine support 
for Western readings the more often do they occur also in one of the oldest 
Alexandrian witnesses. Most of these readings are genuine. “We thus begin 
to discern, beyond the later families, the second century reservoir from 
which derive all those readings, whether right or wrong, which are found 
in more than one of them. .. . From this reservoir—it is not a text—issued 
both the remarkably pure Alexandrian stream and the muddy Western 
tradition” (p. 214). The purity of the Alexandrian stream is the result of 
conscious critical labor. The distinction between a primitive and later form 
of the Alexandrian tradition points to generations of unknown early critics, 
working persistently to purge their text of the contaminations that corrupt 
every widely used and copied book. A table at the end of the book attempts 
a visual presentation of the two streams, the contaminated Western and the 
Alexandrian-Caesarean efforts at preservation and purification. The 
Alexandrian stream is not simply the continuation of a second-century text 
that happened to be free of contamination. Like the Western it emerges 
from the common reservoir. Its freedom from the impurities of the Western 
stream is the result of constant effort on the part of devoted text critics. 
The interest of Clement and the Chester-Beatty papyri in philology point 
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to Alexandria, the center of Greek philological studies, as the home of these 
first critics of the New Testament text. 

This work marks a milestone in the progress of textual criticism. Like the 
author’s study on The Ancestry of the Harklean New Testament it is one of the 
most important contributions to the reconstruction of the history of the 
New Testament text within the past generation. Any exegete of 1 Cor and 
Heb who fails to consult thismonumental work cannot escape the accusation 
of gross negligence. The task before text critics now is to check the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Zuntz by an examination of the text of the Gospels and Acts as 
exhaustive and competent as his work on the Epistles. 


Passionist Monastery, Union City, N.J. RICHARD KuGELMAN, C.P. 


St. PAUL AND Epicurus. By Norman DeWitt. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, 1954. Pp. vii + 201. $4.00. 

St. Paul, great missionary that he was, had to endure much for the sake 
of the Gospel of Christ. This included “perils from false brethren,” especially 
false teachers in local churches founded by himself. Judaizers? Yes, con- 
stantly; but also those who sought to mingle the solid food of Christianity 
with the tainted flavoring of pagan philosophical or gnostic errors. 

Paul had his day with the pagan philosophers at Athens, the Epicureans 
and the Stoics (Acts 17:16-33). They heard him discourse on the “Unknown 
God.” They sneered at him; he was only a “babbler.”’ Because of this inci- 
dent at Athens, because of Paul’s birth and early education in the famous 
university city of Tarsus, because of his (infrequent) citations from pagan 
literature, and because his epistles at times seem to be directed against 
philosophical errors, students of the Bible quite properly ask themselves 
how much Paul might have been influenced in word and work by contempo- 
rary pagan philosophy. That is the question Norman DeWitt asks himself— 
only he limits his investigation to the influence exerted by Epicurus and his 
doctrine. 

It is D.’s thesis that Epicureanism functioned as a bridge of transition 
from Greek philosophy to the Christian religion. Only past prejudice, he 
feels, has kept this truth from being accepted. Since Epicurus scorned mira- 
cles, prophecy, divine providence, and immortality, theology denounced 
him. Joined to this theology was a body of ethical doctrine which censured 
Epicurus as a sensualist—wrongly, since the pleasure of Epicurus was not 
the pleasure of the flesh. “The merit of this ethic was so superior and so 
widely acknowledged that Paul had no alternative but to adopt it and bless 
it with the new sanction of religion, though to admit his indebtedness to the 
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alleged atheist and sensualist [Epicurus] was inconceivable. Epicurus was 
consequently consigned to anonymity. When once this screen of anonymity 
has been penetrated, we shall find that the most beloved devotional readings 
in the Epistles of Paul exhibit the greatest influence of the friendly Epicurus” 
(p. v). 

After a brief treatise on the life and teachings of Epicurus the book 
proper sets out on the trail of “hidden parallelisms” between the Greek 
philosopher and Paul in the Pauline Epistles. And D. finds so many that he 
thinks Paul himself had been an Epicurean at one time. The clinching proof: 
Gal 4:3 (which the author reinterprets): ‘So also with myself, when I was 
at the irresponsible age of adolescence, I was addicted to belief in atoms,” 
i.e. a disciple of Epicurus (pp. 67-68). D. “penetrates the disguises of Paul” 
and asserts that Paul practiced the arts of writing and reasoning as taught in 
the Greek schools at the very same time that he was disavowing knowledge 
of them. 

This book is a disappointment. Instead of a careful evaluation of possible 
data bearing on the topic at hand, it turns out to be a piece of special plead- 
ing for preconceived notions. Many of the so-called parallelisms drawn 
between Epicurus and Paul are forced and absurd. The author himself lists 
some seventy verses of the VT which, as a result of his investigations, would 
have to be “‘newly explained or translated.” 

D. has overlooked some important facts. Not only is there no shred of 
evidence that Paul had ever been an Epicurean; there is no cogent reason 
to assume that he had ever had any formal Greek training. The available 
evidence indicates the opposite (cf. Acts 22:3; 26:4; Phil 3:5-6). And Paul’s 
three or four citations from the classics—if indeed they were citations and 
not common proverbs—are insufficient to prove a profane training before 
the Apostle was to sit at the feet of Gamaliel. For that matter, does not the 
very epithet used of Paul at Athens (spermologos: a picker-up-of-seeds, a 
babbler) imply that the.:\postle was no real philosopher in the eyes of the 
Epicureans and Stoics? We note that the only quotation from pagan phi- 
losophy made by Paul at Athens (Acts 17:28) was taken from the Stoic 
Aratus (and/or Cleanthes), not Epicurus. Similarly in 1 Cor (especially 
chap. 15), where he does appear to have had Greek philosophical errors in 
mind, the only citation (or proverb) made there derives from the pre- 
gnostic poet Menander, not Epicurus. In fact, the only other classical quo- 
tation that we find in Paul’s works (Tit 1:12, possibly repeated in Acts 
17:28) is from the Greek poet Epimenides, not Epicurus. 

D.’s subject of discussion is a good and legitimate one; his method and 
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conclusions are not justified. The author of St. Paul and Epicurus may know 
his Epicurus; his knowledge of Paul is deficient. 


Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, N.Y. Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


THE PRIMACY OF PETER FROM THE PROTESTANT AND FROM THE CATHOLIC 
Pornt oF View. By Charles Journet. Translated from the French by John 
Chapin. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1954. Pp. xiv + 144. $2.75. 

Msgr. Journet replies here to Oscar Cullmann, eminent French Protestant 
theologian, whose Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Martyr: A Historical and Theo- 
logical Study called for a frank and serene discussion of those points at issue 
among Protestants and Catholics. Confining his remarks to that portion of 
Protestantism which is willing to acknowledge the divinity of Christ and 
some kind of divine inspiration for Scripture, J.’s aim is to oppose as clearly 
as possible two different points of view on the question of a permanent and 
infallible teaching office in the Church, the privilege accorded to Peter, and 
succession in the primacy. 

After a brief summary of Cullmann’s conclusions, two irreconcilable 
concepts of Christianity are developed. The Catholic concept is a realistic 
form of Christianity with Christ really and truly present under the guise of 
signs, tokens, and promises. The Protestant concept is that of a mnemic 
presence of Christ in Christianity, of the mere awareness through memory 
of an important event which took place once and for all in the past, like a 
meteorite which is consumed and leaves a trace only in our memory. J. lays 
great stress on these two concepts, since in the rest of his work he will strive 
to show that Cullmann, though championing some views which are not those 
of all Protestants, still reflects the Protestant concept of Christianity. 

The exposition of the Catholic position is brief and in line with the author’s 
limited aim. (A good summation of Cullmann’s position is to be found in 
E. A. Ryan’s review of his book in THEOLOGICAL Stunts 15 [1954] 129-30.) 
For a fuller exposition of many points J. quite ju.tifiably refers to his other 
works, especially to his monumental L’Eglise du Verbe incarné. 

Placing the norm of faith in the living paradosis, that is, in the apostolic 
doctrine in the sense in which it has always been understood and in which 
it is presented to us by an infallible teaching office, points up a fundamental 
divergence which cannot be ignored in any discussion with Cullmann. That 
he himself has seen the need for explaining the relation between Scripture 
and tradition is shown by the appearance of his later work, Die Tradition als 
exegetisches, historisches und theologisches Problem. 

Some may find certain expressions used by J. a little disconcerting, e.g., 
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the “transapostolic” power granted to Peter. Others will not be too happy 
at his frequent references to Cajetan to enlighten scriptural passages in a 
work intended for Protestants and Catholics. All will find the fine level of 
presentation we have come to expect of Journet. 


W oodstock College Vincent T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


ORIENTATIONS MAfTRESSES DES APOLOGISTES CHRETIENS DE 270 A 361. 
By Joseph Rhéal Laurin, O.M.I. Analecta Gregoriana 61. Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1954. Pp. xvi + 487. 

In the history of ancient Christian literature a position of prominence is 
occupied by a type of composition which, for want of a better word, we 
describe as an “apology.” The Apologies of the second century are well 
known, but Pére Laurin believes that the early decades of the fourth century 
are of equal if not greater importance in the development of the genre. The 
apologetical literature of this period has not heretofore been sufficiently 
studied, and the present volume was written to supply the deficiency. 
Not all the authors who wrote in defense of the Church during these years 
were men of genius, but L. is in complete sympathy with the statement of 
R. Pichon that “to deserve attention a writer need not be interesting him- 
self; it is sufficient that he write during an interesting epoch.” 

The interest of the period 270-361 for the study of apologetical literature 
derives principally from a number of important influences which were at 
work in or on the Church at this time: (1) a resurgent paganism in the 
latter half of the third century, which found its philosophy in the Neo- 
platonism of Plotinus and Porphyry and its popular expression in such 
Oriental religious movements as Mithraism and syncretism; (2) the crisis 
created by the great persecution of Diocletian in 303; (3) the Peace of 
Constantine, inaugurated by the Edict of Milan in 313; (4) a growing hos- 
tility to the Church on the part of many of the ruling class, culminating 
in the persecution of Julian the Apostate, 361-63. In the first part of his 
book L. studies these influences in detail; in the second he examines the 
apologetic literature before the year 313; in the third he takes up the 
apologetic literature after this date, i.e., after the Peace of Constantine. 

Actually the scope of the book is less extensive than its title indicates. 
Only six authors are considered: Methodius of Olympus, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Arnobius, Lactantius, Athanasius, and Julius Firmicus Maternus. 
L. devotes most of his attention to the apologetical writings of Eusebius 
and Lactantius, some 350 pages of text as against about 75 pages for 
the other four. Nor do the works studied extend through the whole period 
indicated in the title, 270-361. Almost all the important Apologies con- 
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sidered here were composed between the years 300-320. There is a strange 
silence from 270 to 300; from 320 to 360 nothing is noted but two minor 
works of Eusebius and the fanatical treatise of Maternus, De errore pro- 
fanarum religionum. This suggests that the physical violence of Diocletian’s 
persecution did more to stimulate apologetical writing than did the more 
dangerous but less spectacular attacks of pagan philosophy and religion. 

The orientations matiresses referred to in the title are concretized in 
answers given to the following questions: (1) To whom were the Apologies 
of the period addressed? (2) Why were they written? (3) What arguments do 
they develop in defense of Christianity? In working out the answers to these 
three questions L. has synthesized a great deal of useful and interesting in- 
formation. His investigations enable him to show that apologists in the West, 
Arnobius and Lactantius for example, defend Christianity at a more philo- 
sophical level than do contemporary apologists in the East. This is rather 
paradoxical in view of the fact that pagan philosophy was more of an intel- 
lectual force in the East at this time than it was in the West. It is also ob- 
served that Latin apologists of the period almost never argue from Scripture, 
whereas Greek apologists do so regularly. L. is of the opinion that this may 
be explained by the contrasting backgrounds of the authors. Those in the 
West were laymen, rhetoricians, converts to the faith; those in the East were 
priests or bishops, born into Christian families and therefore, presumably, 
better acquainted with and more attached to the sacred text. The fact 
which the author has observed is curious but his explanation is not too 
convincing. 

In writing his book L. may have been troubled from time to time by the 
discouraging thought that he was composing ea quae nec indocti intelligere 
possent nec docti legere curarent. Happily the disjunction between docti and 
indocti is not as complete as it sounds. There is a large group of readers 
between these extremes who will find pleasure and profit in this careful 
study, and even specialists in the fields of Church history, patrology, and 
apologetics will not waste their time in examining it. The bibliography is 
excellent and there is a good table onomastique. 


West Baden College Wim P. Le Sant, S.J. 


LA CONSECRATION DES VIERGES DANS L’KGLISE ROMAINE. Etude d’histoire 
de la liturgie. By René Metz. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 
Pp. 501. 

That this study was carried out under the guidance of the distinguished 
Dean of the Faculty of Catholic Theology at Strasbourg, Monseigneur 
Michel Andrieu, to whom M. |’Abbé René Metz professes particular in- 
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debtedness (p. 20), is a fact which of itself arouses expectations of the highest 
order. For who is there among students of liturgies who does not know 
Msgr. Andrieu, especially for his unrivalled contribution to the under- 
standing of the gradual evolution of the Pontificale and the services with 
which it is concerned? Suffice it to say, at once, that M. Metz has admirably 
fullfilled these expectations. Whether his work be considered as that of a 
pupil of Andrieu or not, it gives unmistakable evidence of being the result 
of applying to the data of its subject the very best sort of scholarship. 

The question to which M. has addressed himself is the determination of 
the nature, meaning, and evolution of the ritualistic formularies and prayers 
whereby women have been consecrated to God in the Western Church. He 
demonstrates, with completeness and sensitive discrimination, the relation 
which the status of the consecrated virgins and the ceremony of the conse- 
cratio virginum bear to the ancient Roman institution of vestal virgins, to 
the offices of deaconesses and of widows in early Christianity, and par- 
ticularly to the married state and to its rites. Indeed, in the portions of his 
work which have to do with these matters M. will be listened to with great 
interest by the general social historian as well as by the liturgiologist, that 
specialist in a narrower and more defined division of sociological investi- 
gation. 

After two preliminary chapters devoted to the place of Christian virgins 
in the life of the early Church, M. considers in great detail the varied muta- 
tions and developments which have characterized the ceremonial which has 
been employed to mark the public adoption of virginal status in Christian 
society in the West. He traces the growth of the simple and—be it confessed 
—trather rude service in vogue in urban Rome in early days into the splendid 
and beautifully dramatic function which was developed under the inspired 
hands of Romano-Frankish liturgists, and which returned itself to Rome to 
touch and influence the compilers of the Curial Pontifical in the early years 
of the thirteenth century; and he shows us how, toward the end of that 
century, a certain bishop of Mende, Guillaume Durand, a remarkable 
amalgam of liturgist, humanist, and canonist, welded together in harmonious 
fashion the numerous elements which he found in the work of earlier cere- 
monialists. Durand’s fusing of these parts into one whole resulted, as M. 
remarks (p. 315), in the ceremonial of the consecration of nuns taking on the 
guise of a function “de grand style.” It is the work of Durand, who conserved 
the primitive Roman elements and enriched them by the beautifully imagina- 
tive additions found in the Pontifical of Mayence and in certain local 
French Pontificals, it is his work which we find in the Pontificale Romanum 
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as we know it to-day; for the various revisions by which his book was trans- 
formed into the authorised Pontifical of the Roman Church did not ma- 
terially alter what Durand had set forth de benedictione et consecratione 
virginum. 

In an appendix on the ritual of matrimony, M. demonstrates very con- 
vincingly the strong link which binds these ceremonials together, and he 
establishes his contention that very many of the ritual acts in the conse- 
cratio virginum had their origin in the marriage rite. Here is valuable material 
for those who would stress the vital similarities between these diverse ways 
of life in the great Christian economy of salvation (cf. also what is said, 
pp. 282-83 supra, in respect to the elements these ceremonials alike share 
with that by which sacred order is conferred). The second appendix, which 
will be of irresistible fascination to the specialist, takes the text of the actual 
Pontificale Romanum and points out, phrase by phrase, the provenance of 
the elements which make it up. There are accompanying indications to the 
detailed treatment of these passages in M.’s pages. 

The copious bibliography, the alphabetical index of liturgical initia, and 
the general index are all worthy of this splendid study, and form a fitting 
apparatus to a book marked by careful scholarship, sound judgment, and a 
spirit of broad culture in its suggestions and conclusions. 

The ceremonial of the consecration of virgins has been brought into use 
increasingly during the past century; and the Apostolic Constitution, 
Sponsa Christi, of 1950 encouraged, at least indirectly, its even more wide- 
spread employment by terming it one of the most beautiful among the sur- 
vivals of ancient liturgical usage (cf. AAS 43 (1951) 5-6). This learned and 
interesting study of its origin, meaning, and development ought to attract 
much attention not only among specialists in liturgiology and social history 
but also among those who are concerned today with the guidance of conse- 
crated virgins. One cannot imagine, for example, a more fruitful source book 
than this volume for a priest who would give to nuns a series of conferences 
pointed basically upon the nature of their state in life and its meaning. And, 
no doubt, many among the moniales of the present day will find M.’s book 
of absorbing interest to them. As nurturing scholarly interest in the origin 
and development of their chosen mode of life, and as suggesting points of 
departure in respect to spiritual and social considerations founded upon a 
very desirable basis of liturgiological knowledge, this book is highly to be 
recommended to them as well as to the historians of liturgical usage to whom 
it is primarily addressed. 

New York, N.Y. ALASTAIR GUINAN 
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BEITRAGE ZUR IKONOGRAPHIE DER KONSTANTINISCHEN SARKOPHAG- 
PLASTIK. By Eduard Stommel. Theophaneia 10. Bonn: Hanstein, 1954. 
Pp. 143. DM 16. 

This work, dedicated to the renowned scholar, Dr. Klauser, to commemo- 
rate his sixtieth birthday, is a study of the sarcophagus of the Three Mono- 
grams. This Constantinian sarcophagus (ca. 325) was discovered in the 
excavations under St. Peter’s and received its name from the three Chi-Rho 
monograms that it bears. 

The sarcophagus represents the orant accompanied by Sts. Peter and 
Paul. To the right is depicted the cure of the woman with an issue of blood, 
the sacrifice of Abraham, the arrest of Peter, and the raising of Lazarus. 
The corresponding scenes on the left are the cure of the blind man, the slay- 
ing of the Babylonian serpent by Daniel, Moses receiving the Law, the 
“cock” scene (commonly called the denial scene), and the miraculous 
striking of water by Peter. Above this central relief is found, to the left and 
right, the scenes of Jonas and the three youths in the fiery furnace. 

In interpreting this sarcophagus, S. makes many apt and convincing 
comparisons with other monuments. Here mention should be made of the 
sixteen beautiful plates containing thirty-one reproductions. 

Of great importance are the principles for interpreting these monuments. 
The characters in the scenes can easily be recognized from the Scriptures 
and the Apocrypha. However, the arrangement and schematization of the 
scenes call for explanation. Early Christian art is not used merely to illustrate 
or narrate. This funereal art is religious in its inspiration, object, and 
application. By no means is it self-explanatory; it is understood only in the 
light of the milieu of Christian antiquity. This includes Christian literature, 
catecheses, and popular religious conceptions. Of prime importance is the 
exegesis of Scripture, where typology was so pronounced. The relation of 
OT types to NT antitypes, and the application of both to Christian life in 
general and the individual soul in particular, are crucial for understanding 
the art. 

Consequently, the scenes are related to the departed soul as it makes its 
journey to paradise. On this journey, popularly considered in terms of time 
and space, the soul is in need of protection de ore leonis as it makes the 
passage de morte ad vitam. The nexus between the scenes and the orant 
consists in this, that the thought content of the scenes represents arguments 
in the prayer of the orant. 

Briefly, in the two cures by Christ, the orant sees in Christ the friend of 
the poor and sick, and in looking to Him for help it trusts in the intercession 
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of the Apostles. In the scenes of Jonas and the three youths the soul asks for 
and is assured of deliverance from a trying situation, and of refrigerium. 
The slaying of the serpent and the sacrifice of Abraham, types of the re- 
demption, point to the soul being snatched from the power of the serpent 
and coming to victory in the name of Christ. This victory, as pointed out in 
Heb 11:17-19, includes the resurrection. The two corner scenes, Peter strik- 
ing water and the raising of Lazarus, show the relation between baptism and 
the resurrection (Rom 6:21). For the soul they signify the beginning and the 
completion of Christian existence: the beginning on earth in baptism, the 
completion in the resurrection on the last day. 

A significant contribution is furnished in the interpretation of the Petrine 
scenes. The “‘cock”’ scene is not the denial of Peter; neither is it used to point 
out the hope of pardon after a fall. The Peter sequence is, in a word, the 
commission given to Peter, “Feed my lambs, etc.” It represents the confer- 
ring of the primacy. The sequence, Moses receiving the Law, Christ the 
Lawgiver of the New Testament holding the scroll and commissioning 
Peter, the transfer of that scroll to Peter in the scene of his arrest, all this 
points out the office and function of Peter. The representation of the cock 
recalls the embarrassment of Peter when questioned three times about his 
love for Christ and when he was given the threefold command to feed the 
lambs and sheep. Furthermore, these scenes of Roman origin, when seen in 
the light of contemporary literature and liturgy (e.g., Petri cathedra) are 
portrayals in art of the organic theme: Christ, Church, Peter, Rome. On the 
sarcophagus the commission, “Feed my lambs,” expresses the hope that the 
deceased who belonged to the flock of Peter on earth will be numbered in 
the flock of Christ in heaven. 

In this significant study greater attention could have been given to the 
many studies on early Christian exegesis, especially in view of the im- 
portance which S. rightly attaches to it for interpreting the art. In this 
field he would have been given considerable help by the article of W. Burg- 
hardt, S.J., “On Early Christian Exegesis,” THrotocicat Stupres 11 
(1950) 78-116. 

The author describes this book as a contribution to iconography. It is 
also a contribution to theology. There is a theology not only in pen and ink 
but also in stone. In reconstructing the thought of the past, theologians 
would do well to take cognizance not only of the /estimonia scripta but also 
of the documenta picta. 


The Catholic University of America A.FreD C, Rusu, C,SS.R, 
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SACRAMENTS AND WorsHIP. Edited with commentary by Paul F. Palmer, 
S.J. Sources of Christian Theology 1. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. 
Pp. xxii + 227. $4.75. 

Fr. Palmer needs no introduction to the readers of this periodical. His 
distinguished articles in the past have established his reputation as an able 
theologian; his Mary in the Documents of the Church gave American Catholics 
a real opportunity te think with the Church on Mary. Once again he devotes 
his talents to furthering the growth of theological wisdom in the minds 
of English-speaking Catholics. Today’s seminary professor or college teacher 
of religion can hardly complain of a dearth of source material with which 
to develop and illustrate the argument from tradition. But his student, 
whether collegian or seminarian, more often than not experiences the acute 
pains of theological indigestion when, given his weakness in languages, he 
attempts to assimilate such a rich diet. Without the least sacrifice to the re- 
quirements of a scholarly menu Fr. Palmer has undertaken to provide the 
American student of theology with an ordered diet which, if followed, 
will make him grow in his pursuit of Christian wisdom. 

The present volume inaugurates a new series of sources for positive the- 
ology. The purpose of this series is to present in English translation, and in 
historical-topical arrangement, the basic texts and documents which have 
shaped and continue to control Catholic theological teaching. The early 
liturgies, the writings of the Fathers, the canons and decrees of ecumenical 
councils, and the official pronouncements of the Holy See are the principal 
sources from which these texts are drawn. To bring into sharper focus the 
continuity of Catholic teaching as contrasted with the doctrinal innovations 
of the Reformation period, the series will also include quotations from the 
early Reformers, which express what is distinctive in Protestant denomina- 
tional thinking. 

This first number in the series centers about the sacraments of the 
Christian Church which are more usually associated with Christian worship: 
baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist. Succeeding numbers will be de- 
voted to penance, extreme unction, orders, and marriage. Separate volumes 
on the other major treatises of theology will complete the series. 

Five major themes are covered in the first volume: (1) the early rites of 
initiation; (2) the early Eucharistic liturgies; (3) the sacramental system; 
(4) the Eucharist as a sacrament; and (5) the Eucharist as a sacrifice. The 
documentation for the first two sections stretches from the Didache to the 
eighth century, when the present Roman rites and liturgy are found com- 
paratively fixed. In the last three sections the documents cover the span of 
twenty Christian centuries, beginning with Pope Clement’s Letter to the 
Corinthians and ending with the teaching of Pius XII on lay participation 
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in the Mass; the contrasting doctrine of the Reformers is given in their own 
words. 

If this first volume is a pledge of what is to come, then it must be said 
that this will not be just another series of texts but a most valuable and 
unique presentation of Catholic tradition. The unique value is due to mani- 
fold reasons. To begin with, many important and basic texts are made ac- 
cessible for the first time in excellent English translation, which happily 
combines extreme accuracy with perfect readability. Secondly, the best 
available primary sources have been consulted, and the selection of texts, 
especially from the early liturgies and the writings of the Fathers, is suffi- 
ciently wide and full to give a dynamic witness of the Church’s ever vital 
tradition. This feature is of particular value for American students, who live 
in an atmosphere which is indifferent to the dimension of history and to 
tradition. A serious use of this volume will go a long way toward putting 
them in conscious contact with the great stream of Catholic Apostolic teach- 
ing. Thirdly, Palmer’s presentation of texts is distinctive for yet another 
reason. The documents are arranged in an historical-topical order which 
situates them not only in their doctrinal but in their historical setting as 
well. This approach has many obvious advantages, not the least of which is 
that it enables the student not only clearly to comprehend the content and 
the essential constancy of Catholic teaching but also to enter into a thrilling 
communion with and to relive the vital unfolding and explicitation of 
Catholic belief. Finally, a word of commendation must be said for the com- 
mentary which accompanies each document cited. It is usually brief but 
always pregnant with apposite doctrinal and historical clarifications. In 
many instances longer notes in the proper place supplement this 
commentary. 

One may be tempted to complain that this or that patristic text has not 
been included or that the excellent commentary should have been expanded. 
However, considering the reasonable limitations imposed by the covers of 
a book, one should be fully satisfied with the wise selection made and be 
grateful for the more than adequate commentary given. Once he has seen 
this series to completion, perhaps the author will be encouraged by its 
certain success to favor us with theological essays covering the same field. 

Meanwhile, for those engaged in the teaching or the study of theology 
and liturgy, this volume will be an indispensable enchiridion of theological 
sources. Thorough familiarity with it will be an enriching experience; the 
lack thereof can only mean an inexcusable perpetuation of an intellectual 
immaturity in the Catholic faith. 


Woodstock College PaTRICK J. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
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A CoMPANION TO THE StuDy oF St. AuGusSTINE. Edited by Roy W. 
Battenhouse. New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 425. 
$5.50. 

This collection of fifteen essays by a group of Protestant college and 
seminary professors is a work of collaboration to an unusual degree. The 
authors are members of a small theological society, the Duodecim, which 
devoted five meetings in 1945-47 to St. Augustine. Some of the contribu- 
tions were originally papers read in those discussions; others have been 
added. The result is an attractively presented and competent series of studies, 
the aim of which is to provide both the novice and the student already 
acquainted with the great Doctor with a serviceable introduction to his life, 
writings, and thought. 

The three introductory essays deal, respectively, with Augustine’s signifi- 
cance today, his life, his pastoral activity and theology. These chapters are 
perhaps the most undistinguished in the book—understandably so, since 
they are professedly general and informative in scope. 

The second part offers in seven chapters critical analyses of the chief 
works of Augustine, exclusive of the Scripture commentaries and sermons. 
Because of more than one series of translations of Augustine’s works now in 
progress, these introductions to particular groups of writings or to major 
works are less invaluable than they would have been several years ago. 
They are still, however, welcome additions to the literature of a field where 
English works do not abound. Three are worthy of special mention: “The 
Anti-Pelagian Writings,” by Paul Lehmann; “The Enigma of the Trinity,” 
by Cyril C. Richardson; and “The City of God,”’ by Edward R. Hardy, Jr. 

The final section is the most penetrating and original. It contains five 
essays dealing with important facets‘of Augustinian thought: “Faith and 
Reason,” by Robert E. Cushman; “The Creation of the World,” by William 
A. Christian; “The Person and Work of Christ,” by Albert C. Outler; 
“The Christian Ethic,” by Thomas J. Bigham and Albert T. Mollegen; 
and “The Devotional Life,” by Roger Hazelton. The hope expressed by the 
editor that even Augustinian scholars will find fresh value in these chapters 
seems well founded. 

In general, the work is of high quality, the attitude towards Augustine 
sympathetic, yet detached, and the doctrinal positions, where expressed, 
only rarely unacceptable. In varying degrees the contributors show them- 
selves familiar both with the text of Augustine and with contemporary 
Augustinian scholarship. There are, however, a few important omissions 
(e.g., Marrou, Courcelle). Suggested readings, mostly works in English, 
conclude each chapter. 
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Given the cooperative nature of the enterprise, it is only natural that 
there should be a certain amount of overlapping on topics previously dis- 
cussed in common. On the whole, this is all to the good, since the different 
shades of opinion are often a faithful reflection of the ambivalence present 
in the Saint’s own thought. The influence assigned to Neoplatonism is, of 
course, the primary touchstone of the view which the Christian theologian 
will take of Augustine. The predominant tone of the present work favors the 
position of Boyer, Gilson, etc., rather than that of Harnack, Alfaric, etc. 
Most striking, perhaps, is the christological emphasis. Not only Outler’s 
explicit treatment of the Word Incarnate, but other contributions, too, 
highlight the central role of this mystery in separating Augustine from 
Neoplatonism. However surprised one may be at the relatively rare mention 
of Christ in the early works (and Battenhouse’s appeal to the literary genre 
of the dialogues is only a partial solution to the difficulty, as he recognizes), 
there is no doubt that the ripened thought of the Bishop of Hippo (as found, 
for example, in the City of God) gave to the Incarnation (and, by way of 
corollary, to the resurrection of the body) a place in the Augustinian vision 
of things which imposed a notable disagreement with Neoplatonism and, 
more generally, with ancient paganism’s flight from the material. 

Nor is this to deny that a considerable residue of Augustine’s Neo- 
platonism, and even of his Manicheism, remained with him to the end. 
(Outler’s expression of this complexity is particularly appealing.) His teaching 
on marriage is a good example, and is one reason for not subscribing to the 
too simple equation: “The treatise On Marriage and Concupiscence .. . is at 
once the basis for and the most succinct statement of the ethical teachings 
of the Roman Catholic Church concerning sex” (p. 221). But it is important 
to remember that the residue was residue, and that, by and large, Neo- 
platonism and Manicheism served Christianity, not vice versa. One may 
legitimately trace the development of Augustine’s Christian sense and 
register the imperfection even of its final stages. But it would be contrary to 
the evidence to accept Nygren’s easy thesis of a dilution in Augustine, under 
Greek influence, of the pure Gospel message. It is one of the merits of this 
volume that it testifies, despite some reservations and even a certain amount 
of dissent, to the substantial homogeneity of the Augustinian and the evan- 
gelical teaching. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CrarkE, S.J. 
THE ALL-PrEsENT Gop: A Stupy In St. AucGustTINeE. By Stanislaus J. 


Grabowski. St. Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. xi + 327. $4.50. 
The current revival of patristic studies has given us many books on St. 
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Augustine. This is one of the best. Fr. Grabowski has brought to his sub- 
ject years of serious research. He has made himself thoroughly familiar with 
all the writings of Augustine. He has not taken a notion of his own and 
searched for corroboration in Augustine. He has taken one of Augustine’s 
most valued ideas and followed its development and growth in the Saint’s 
writings—and this with a care and fidelity that makes what is not always a 
felicitous style, always worthwhile reading. 

For Augustine, as for every saint, God’s presence was more real than the 
air he breathed and the material world which surrounded him. No one has 
written more profoundly than he on the Indwelling—but he did not think 
that the Holy Spirit is sent into our souls from afar. He not only recognized 
that, apart from sanctifying grace, God is present to the soul, and to all 
things, by what theologians call His ubiquity. He realized it. This is the 
theme of G.’s book. 

For Augustine, who came from a culture where the gods were localized 
on Olympus or spread out like oil over the universe, the Catholic doctrine 
of God’s presence, creating and conserving His universe, giving Himself in 
His gifts, came as an awakening to the profoundest of truths. G. first 
studies Augustine’s sources in Scripture and tradition. Then he examines 
the formation of the idea of the divine omnipresence in the mind of Augus- 
tine. He shows with careful scholarship that it was Augustine’s insight into 
the nature of God as pure spirit and ipsum esse subsistens that enabled him 
to elaborate his doctrine. 

After studying Augustine’s views on the ways in which beings can be 
present to one another, G. in two excellent chapters gives us the Saint’s 
teaching on God’s presence in creation. This dynamic presence G. calls 
“operation inbeing”—a wonderfully apt phrase which ought to become a 
permanent part of theological language. It expresses very well the simul- 
taneously immediate contact of both power and suppositum of the 
Scholastics. 

The chapter following is entitled “Static Presence: Inbeing by Essence.” 
G. examines the polemic of the sixth-century Patriarch of Antioch, Anasta- 
sius, who complained that some Christians held that God is present to all 
things by His power but not by His substance. Perhaps Anastasius was 
ultimately responsible for the argument of the later Schoolmen on actio in 
distans. G. says: “In consequence of the early Greek Tradition (these 
Fathers avoid making the divine substance pervade all things for fear of 
implicating God in the universe in some pantheistic way) the Latin also (up 
to the time of St. Augustine) is practically unanimous in conceiving the all- 
present God in the terms and form of activity.” The Latin tradition right up 
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until the present day is equally unanimous—so I would imagine. Since no 
one, even Aquinas, is more emphatic than Augustine in teaching the absolute 
identity of divine activity with the divine substance, it seems only just to 
conclude with G.; “... from Augustine’s copious and well-developed the- 
ology on God it is evident that God is present to all things not only in the 
capacity of a creator, preserver, provider, mover but also through His 
substance.” Perhaps it is less than just to speak of his “neglect or omission 


- of direct mention of God’s static presence.” “Static presence’ means presence 


by essence or substance. But is it strictly accurate to speak of God’s presence 
by or through His substance? He is present by His creative and conserving 
operation, and since God’s action is His substance, God is present in sub- 
stance as well as in power. 

The chapter on “St. Augustine, Monist or Dualist?,” strikes at least one 
reader as confusing. Since Augustine did not identify God with the universe 
(monism) nor believe Him to be so separate from it as to be irreconcilable 
with it (dualism), the answer G. makes is, of course, that Augustine was 
neither monist nor dualist. But such an answer raises the question: why 
ask at all? 

In the following chapters G. discusses pantheism, the historical and 
doctrinal backgrounds of Augustine’s doctrine, and the relation between 
theology and Augustine’s philosophy, with a final chapter entitled “Presence 
of God and Life.” 

The intimate and imperative nature of God’s presence in creation is 
brought home to us more forcefully by the Fathers than by the Scholastics. 
Far more than the generalities voiced, the scrupulous precision with which 
G. explains Augustine’s doctrine will greatly assist students of the Saint’s 
work. 

The sentence, “It is not a power or virtue that is distinct from God to 
the extent of being, properly speaking, a divine Person or some other separate 
entity” (p. 27), should be modified. There are some unnecessary repetitions. 
Synecheim is explained in almost identical words on pp. 31 and 43. A quota- 
tion from Origen is given on p. 37 and repeated on p. 43; another on p. 38 
is given again on p. 42; there is no development in the exegesis of these texts. 
Choretos on p. 41 should read achoretos, since the Latin contexts have non 
continet rather than continet (cf. p. 44). Is not Augustine’s concept of materia 
informis from Genesis rather than from Plato, Aristotle, or Plotinus (p. 285)? 
And is it fair to associate Dante with the monism that identifies God and 
the universe (p. 184)? 

These points of detail do not reduce our appreciation of the wise and 
scholarly spirit of this book. Not only students of Augustine but every 
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Christian who wishes a deeper understanding of the mystery of God’s 
presence will read this book with profit. 


Alma College, Los Gatos, Cal. James A. Mara, S.J. 


THE TRINITARIAN DOCTRINE AND SOURCES OF ST. CAESARIUS OF ARLES, 
By Mark Dorenkemper, C.PP.S. Paradosis 9. Fribourg: University Press, 
1953. Pp. ix + 234. 10.40 fr. 

In his introduction the author bestows generous praise upon the Bene- 
dictine scholar, Germain Morin, whose lifework and masterpiece of internal 
criticism made it possible for him to offer a piece of research such as this. 
But Morin’s edition of the Opera omnia of St. Caesarius of Arles—the 
Sermones appearing in 1937, and the Opera varia in 1942—was soon consumed 
by fire in World War II. It is, therefore, most gratifying to report here that 
since Dorenkemper wrote his study the Sermones have appeared in a second 
edition, edited by Dom C. Lambot, as Vols. 103 and 104 in Corpus 
christianorum, Series latina (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 1953). The com- 
pleted edition will include an appendix by Lambot, offering inter alia certain 
new sermons by Caesarius. 

The material for the first, doctrinal part of the present monograph is 
found principally in Caesarius’ apologetical treatises, Libellus de mysterio 
sanctae trinilatis and Breviarium adversus haereticos. Of course, the great 
Archbishop of Arles was first and foremost a preacher, a practical exponent 
of the Trinity; but in this, during the forty years of his ceaseless appearances 
in the pulpit and the shepherding of his people against Semi-Arians and 
Semi-Pelagians, his sermons are not merely moral but of necessity also 
eminently doctrinal. As Dr. Dorenkemper puts it, they constantly embrace 
faith and action; and thus the sermons—especially the two (212, 213) on the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit—are also quite important for our theme. 

D. begins Part 1 with Caesarius’ consideration of the Trinity’s consub- 
stantiality and its sequels (pp. 13-82). A definite development in the 
Church’s stand against the later Arians is illustrated by the creeds or symbols 
of those centuries, especially the so-called Athanasian Creed, the Quicumque; 
and the relationship of dependence—noted before—between this and 
Caesarius’ divisional treatment of the Trinity is emphasized at once and in 
large measure determines the author’s method of exposition (later, p. 139 f., 
he decides against Caesarian authorship of the Symbol). As in the 
Quicumque, though in less orderly and distinct division, in Caesarius’ 
teaching, the fact of the subject (one God in trinity) and the how (consub- 
stantiality and trinity of Persons) receive first and brief consideration. 
These are preparative to the all-important sequels, of which first place is 
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given to the equality or coequality of Father and Son. This is not accidental, 
for the central Semi-Arian doctrine, while granting divinity to the Son, 
maintained the inequality of Father and Son. The Quicumque states the 
correct doctrine on this three times, and Caesarius himself devotes by far the 
greatest portion of his two trinitarian works to arguing the equality of 
Persons, defending it from Scripture, tradition, and reason. Further sequels 
follow: the coeternity of the Son and Holy Spirit with the Father, their 
omnipotence and omnipresence. In the fifth and final sequel, termed “Lord 
and God,” the point of emphasis, as compared with the Quicumgue, shifts 
from the Son to the Spirit: conceding a divinity of sorts to the Second Person, 
in regard to the Third the Semi-Arians held pure Macedonianism, which denied 
divinity to the Holy Spirit and made Him a creature. 

The remaining chapters treat Caesarius’ teaching on “The Internal Pro- 
cessions,” the generation of the Son and the procession of the Holy Spirit 
and the relations involved (pp. 83-100); “The Divine Missions” of the Son 
and the Spirit (pp. 101-14); and “Appropriation,” the unity of operations 
and properties (of which 38 are mentioned by the Saint at the end of his 
Brev. adv. haer.) of the three Persons. 

Part 2 (pp. 127-223) treats the sources of Caesarius’ doctrine on the 
Trinity. His dependence on the Quicumque has already become quite ap- 
parent: the Symbol serves him as a norm of truths to be defended, and our 
author believes (p. 222) him to be the first certain witness to its existence. 
Next the “Principal Patristic Dependence” (St. Augustine, Faustus of 
Riez, St. Ambrose), “Secondary Patristic Dependence” (St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, St. Fulgentius, Ithacius of Ossonaba, Gennadius of Marseilles), 
and “No Dependence” (Eugenius of Carthage, St. Vincent of Lerins, 
Eugyppius of Africa) are dealt with. It is particularly to the Bishop of 
Hippo that Caesarius is indebted; but for his teaching on the Trinity this 
does not hold to the extent that it does for his doctrine on grace: for the 
former, in his apology and polemic against the Semi-Arians he leans heavily 
on Augustine, but for his trinitarian doctrine he looks to the Quicumque. 
We find here as elsewhere confirmation of D.’s insistence (p. 13) that the 
“practical” Archbishop of Arles never thought of writing a theology, but 
rather wrote and preached theological thought. 

In addition to the patristic authors mentioned above, D. mentions Origen, 
St. Cyprian, St. Jerome, and Pomerius as certainly known to Caesarius and 
used by him in his sermons, but exerting no influence on his trinitarian 
teaching. Mention is further made of more than a dozen writers of whom 
selected works were examined as possible source of Caesarius. This great 
industry notwithstanding, D. appears to have missed a source of importance 
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—Rufinus of Aquileia. He mentions Rufinus only once (p. 207), for having 
given Caesarius contact, through his translations, with Origen. But if he had 
looked also into Rufinus’ original writing, he would have found in the 
Commentarius in symbolum apostolorum—particularly suggestive, too, be- 
cause of Caesarius’ dependence on the Quicumque—some striking verbal 
correspondence. Note in Rufinus, Comm. 4 (PL 21, 341AB), and Caesarius, 
Serm. 9 (Morin-Lambot 48): 


Deum cum audis, substantiam intellege, sine initio, sine fine... . Patrem cum 
audis, Filii intellege Patrem . . . . Hoc igitur [ergo = Caes.] ipso nomine quo [Mo- 
rin-Lambot for Caes.: guod; variant quo in app.!] deus Pater appellatur, cum 
Patre pariter subsistere etiam Filius demonstratur. Quomodo autem [variant sane, 
and thus Morin-Lambot for Caes.!] deus Pater genuerit Filium, nolo discutias 
(... = omissions in Caesarius). 


This Rufinian text in its word-for-word duplication in Caesarius is offered 
in sections by D. at pp. 160, 171 f., and 183, and set in parallel with passages 
in St. Augustine, Faustus of Riez (though this supposes for Caesarius “the 
greatest freedom of adaptation”’), and St. Ambrose. I have not had the time 
to pursue this matter of obvious dependence further. For abundant material 
concerning Rufinus’ own antecedents in this, see now the introduction and 
notes by J. N. D. Kelly to his translation of the Commentarius: ACW 20 
(Westminster, Md., and London, 1955); cf., e.g., his observations on the 
patristic commonplace in “nolo discutias” at the end of the passage quoted 
above: p. 106, n. 24. 

I stress again D.’s great industry in seeking to establish his writer’s 
trinitarian fontes. As minor points of criticism: his general index is too 
skimpy, and misprints in the Latin texts adduced occur too often—by the 
dozen—to go unmentioned. The monograph, well introduced and organized 
and clearly written, is an interesting and valuable contribution. The con- 
tribution includes (p. 188 f.) the elimination of a lacuna left in Morin’s 
Opera omnia of Caesarius. 


Pontifical College Josephinum J. C. PLuMPE 


THEOLOGIE TRINITAIRE CHEZ SAINT THOMAS D’AQUIN: EVOLUTION DU 
CONCEPT D’ACTION NOTIONELLE. By Paul Vanier, S.J. Montreal: Institut 
d’études médiévales; Paris: J. Vrin, 1953. Pp. 157. 

The word “notion” in trinitarian theology signifies a note or a property 
whereby the Divine Persons are distinguishable from each other. Notional 
operations, then, are acts which are proper to a Divine Person, e.g., to 
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generate, as opposed to acts which are essential or common to all three 
Divine Persons, e.g., to know, or to create. Fr. Vanier’s study endeavors to 
determine precisely the nature and réle of the notional act in the words of 
St. Thomas. Within this limited casing the author has managed to include 
an extraordinary amount of material. Actually his choice of subtitle does not 
do justice to the range of his inquiry: the book is a close-packed study of all 
the fundamental metaphysical notions—procession, relation, person—in 
Thomas’ theology. 

Most rewarding is the historical excursus which opens the book and 
which situates Thomas’ achievement. Aquinas inherited two distinct trini- 
tarian perspectives, one originating from Augustine, the other from pseudo- 
Dionysius. According to the Augustinian tradition, the Divine Persons were 
constituted and distinguished from each other by the divine relations. In 
the Dionysian tradition, on the other hand, trinitarian theology was in- 
formed by the Neoplatonic vision of the self-diffusion of goodness. For this 
essential attribute of the supreme good, God, became confounded to a cer- 
tain extent with the notional act of the First Person, the Father. The result 
was that the Father, as divinitas fontalis, seemed to be constituted a person 
prior to and in¢ependently of any relation. Profoundly Augustinian though 
it was, the theology anterior to St. Thomas could not, for various reasons, 
despoil itself of its deep attachment for the Areopagite. Consequently 
trinitarian theology was stalled in a vain attempt to reconcile the two tradi- 
tions. It was set in motion again only when Thomas jettisoned the Dionysian- 
Neoplatonic perspective and steered his theology along a route totally and 
frankly Augustinian. By this complete adherence to the Aristotelian relatio, 
Thomas was able to exploit all the potentialities latent in Augustine’s 
marvelous discovery, and to bring trinitarian theology to a peak of perfec- 
tion not reached by Augustine himself. 

When did this total espousal of Augustinianism occur? It is V.’s thesis 
that Thomas achieved his uniquely Augustinian synthesis only in the latter 
years of his career; that in writing the De potentia and, of course, in com- 
posing works earlier than the De potentia, Thomas was still tributary to the 
Dionysian tradition; and that consequently Thomas’ trinitarian theology 
underwent a profound, and hitherto unnoticed, development. 

V. seeks to prove his thesis by an exhaustive and minute comparison of 
the Summa with the De potentia and other theological works of St. Thomas 
exclusive of the Commentary on the Sentences. This leads him to the conviction 
that the Summa represents the culmination of a real doctrinal evolution, and 
he adduces (pp. 90-91) five radical differences between the Summa and the 
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De potentia which, he feels, point to a development of Thomas’ thought 
along the lines he indicated. Consequently the Summa should not be com 
pleted, much less corrected, by the inchoate positions of the De potentia. 

In the second part of the book V. deals with the major objection against 
his thesis: the fact that the earliest work of Thomas, the Commentary on th 
Sentences, contains a theology of the notional act which is substantially in 
accord with that of the Summa. Thus it would seem that Thomas’ position, 
rather than developing, had in fact remained constant throughout his 
career, and that any evidence to the contrary is largely illusory. V. meets this 
objection with an hypothesis which had been seriously entertained by other 
commentators of Thomas, namely, that the extant text of the Commentary 
is not identical in all respects with the text which Aquinas, as a young 
bachelor in theology, originally published in 1254. Our present text of the 
Commentary, the author believes, is actually a second, revised edition pub- 
lished by the Saint in 1265. Whatever accord, then is found between our 
Commentary and the Summa, relative to the notional act, can be explained 
by retouches and emendations made by Thomas in his mature period. 
Likewise, V. contends, if we possessed the original 1254 edition of the Com- 
mentary, it would reflect the Dionysian tradition regarding the notional act. 

The author supports this contention by a careful scrutiny of the extant 
Commentary, where he claims to discover several anomalies which point 
towards the verification of his theory. Furthermore, he examines Hannibald’s 
resumé of the Commentary (i.e., of what must have been the original Com- 
mentary, since the resumé dates apparently from about 1261), and finds 
further confirmation of his theory. V. concludes, then, that the Commentary 
on the Sentences, as originally written by Thomas, contained positions on 
the notional act similar to those of the De potentia and unlike the later 
developments of the Summa. Thus he refutes the major objection against 
his thesis. 

Speculative theologians in search of a fresh commentary on some of 
Thomas’ quaestiones subtiliores will find this book, especially Part 1, very 
valuable. The author lends conviction to his argument that the purest and 
deepest expression of Thomas’ trinitarian theology is located not in the 
De potentia but in the Summa itself. In his comparison of these two works 
V. discovers nuances as fine as gold leaf and as subtle as quicksilver. High- 
lights of this portion of the book are: the author’s delineation of the rigidly 
scientific, architectonic structure of the Swmma’s trinitarianism; his discus- 
sion on the relation as constitutive of the person; his exposition of Thomas’ 
genius in isolating the notion of procession; and finally his treatment of the 
notional acts and their location in the scheme of the Summa. 
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With regard to V.’s main thesis, it must be admitted that he marshals a 
great mass of internal evidence in favor of his theory. Does it wholly con- 
vince? Differences of approach, e.g., in the De potentia and in the Summa, 
do not necessarily indicate a real evolution in thought. Even Thomas’ 
change of position regarding the predication of relation with person—where 
in the De potentia the essence is predicated of the person in recto, and the 
relation in obliquo, while in the Summa it is just the reverse—striking though 
it is, does not seem necessarily to substantiate V.’s thesis. But these are 
debatable issues. The incontestable weakness of the thesis lies in its basic 
assumption, i.e., that the De potentia was written before the Pars prima of 
the Summa. In a curious and unsatisfactory note (p. 91, n. 2) V. asserts 
that the anterior publication of the De potentia “est généralement admis.” 
It would be interesting to hear how he would substantiate this assertion. 
Walz assigns the date 1266 for the Pars prima, and 1265-1267 for the De 
potentia. Wyser accepts 1267 for the Pars prima, and 1265-1266 for the De 
potentia, but he also admits that Thomas may have been writing the latter 
as late as 1268. Grabmann assigns 1266 for the Pars prima, and puts the 
De potentia somewhere in the period 1265-1271. Indeed, Grabmann is even 
more precise, for he asserts: “Die Quaestiones de potentia sind sonach in Rom 
in den Jahren 1265 bis 1266 oder 1267 entstanden, also ungefahr gleichzeitig 
mit der Prima...” (Die Werke des hl. Th. v. Aq. (3rd. ed.; Miinster, 1949] 
p. 306). It is unfortunate that V. did not devote more thought to this ques- 
tion of chronology before attacking his problem on the basis of internal 
evidence. On the other hand, perhaps if he had done so we might never 
have been given a book which, for reasons extrinsic to its main thesis, is 
quite precious. 

Weston College Joun J. WALsH, S.J. 


EL Yo DE JEsucRIsTO: UN CONFLICTO ENTRE DOS CRISTOLOG{aS. By 
Bartolomé M. Xiberta, O.Carm. Barcelona: Herder, 1954. Pp. 172. 

Since the close of World War II a lively discussion has been in progress 
concerning the “ego” of the God-Man. Touched off by the delayed reaction, 
especially on the part of Pietro Parente, to Paul Galtier’s Unité du Christ 
(1939), and complicated not a little by Léon Seiller’s enthusiastic champion- 
ing of the ideas of his Franciscan colleague, Déodat de Basly, the controversy 
has had its moments of sharp polemic, but has also stimulated some valuable 
reflections in this largely unexplored area of Christology. 

In the present work the well-known Carmelite professor at Rome offers 
to a wider audience a summary of the discussions thus far, and a critique 
of what he considers to be an untenable position, shared, in his estimate, by 
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Déodat de Basly, Seiller, Galtier, and, to a lesser extent, by several the- 
ologians of the French diocesan clergy. Xiberta handles this complex and 
delicate problem within the framework of three questions: (1) who is the 
subject pronouncing the “I” in Christ; (2) what is the content of that “I’— 
purely divine, or purely human, or both; (3) by what psychological process 
does that which is human in the subject grasp that which is divine in the 
content? Put more simply, the chief question is, how did Christ know, in His 
human intellect, that He was God? The author rightly observes that the 
controversy over this psychological question involves broader divergencies 
regarding the ontological constitution of Christ. Hence it is to the more basic 
problem of the ontological influence of the Word on the human nature and 
especially on the human operations of the God-Man that he principally 
addresses himself. 

The first half of the book presents the positions of twenty-seven contem- 
porary theologians. This part of the work is generally fair and accurate, but 
is far too brief to merit the publisher’s claim of “a reasoned exposition of 
the significance of each of these contributions.” 

The second part, though cogently argued, suffers from two serious 
methodological defects. The first is the failure clearly to delineate the precise 
christological teaching which is considered “dogmatically unacceptable” 
(p. 108). The earlier summary of positions had clearly manifested not only 
the great variety of opinions but also the obvious fact that there is no simple 
correspondence between the divergencies regarding the ontological structure 
of Christ and those which concern His conscious operations. Xiberta acknowl- 
edges this (p. 89) but fails to take sufficient account of it in tracing the 
features of the delinquent Christology. The reader is left wondering whether 
the unorthodoxy imputed concerns the level of being or of conscious opera- 
tion, and just who of the many theologians listed come under the author’s 
strictures. 

Even more serious a flaw is the coupling in a single critique of two posi- 
tions which differ on the most fundamental point. I refer to the position of 
Galtier and to that shared by Déodat de Basly and Seiller (the latter’s book 
on the present subject was placed on the Index in 1951). On the very expres- 
sion which the author himself acknowledges (p. 86) to be the touchstone of 
orthodoxy, the identity of the Word with the Son of Mary, these two posi- 
tions differ sharply. No one has more emphatically asserted the identity of 
the Word and the Man than Galtier, whereas the two Franciscan theologians 
have affirmed that the Word is distinct from the Assumptus Homo. How 
can such radically divergent conceptions (or, at least, terminologies) permit 
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the respective authors to be lumped together as professing the same 
Christology? 

This unconscious “guilt-by-association” technique leads the author to 
attribute to Galtier, for example, such conceptions as cooperation of the 
Divine Persons and the Man Christ (pp. 92, 34 f.), whereas, in the passage 
alluded to (L’Unité du Christ, pp. 268-72), it is of the human nature, not of 
the Man (who, to repeat, is the Word), that there is question. Likewise, 
the unsuspecting reader could easily gather that all the authors associated 
with this Christology assert that the hypostatic union involves the sancti- 
fication of the humanity only by wey of “simple convenience” (p. 95). 

Although the author is more concerned with the refutation of the “second 
Christology” than with a positive presentation of his own views, those who 
have followed the controversy will find his position interesting. An attempt 
to summarize this position in a brief compass would risk distortion. Let it 
suffice to say that Xiberta seeks a solution to the problem in terms of a 
dynamic influx, proper to the Word, which totally and radically super- 
naturalizes the human nature of the God-Man, and which, by way of com- 
munication, leaves in that human nature unique effects which are attained 
by the human consciousness of Christ. Experimental and infused knowl- 
edge, organically joined to the intuitive vision, give to the human intellect 
of Christ the awareness that He is God. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CLARKE, S.J. 


LA VOCATION DE L’KGLISE. By Maurice Villain, S.M., and Joseph de 
Baciocchi, $.M. Paris: Plon, 1954. Pp. 288. 600 fr. 

The Credo collection of theological essays to which this volume belongs 
“is addressed to educated Christians who wish to deepen their faith” by a 
“return to the sources,” notably Scripture, the Fathers, and the liturgy. 
Its aim is “not to present an already elaborated doctrine, and much less 
anything novel, but to stimulate the faith of the Christian living in the 
modern world.” 

In pursuance of this aim, La vocation.de Véglise is a penetrating biblical 
analysis of the concept and mission of the Church, going back to the germinal 
beginnings in the OT and incluaing the present-day ecumenical movement 
among the churches separated from Rome. The Catholic Church is first seen 
as the prophetic continuation of the chosen people of the Old Law, except 
that, where election among the Jews was based on carnal generation, a 
spiritual rebirth is the mark of predilection in the new dispensation. Matthew 
and Pa:.! are the primary sources for our knowledge of Christ as the founder 
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of the Church Universal. “Recent critical scholarship has found in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew a very clear and symmetrically worked out plan” 
to trace the evolution of the Church of Christ from the ancient People of 
God (p. 34). Paul confirms and completes the doctrine of Matthew. Unlike 
the latter, Paul is not interested in the earthly, mortal life of Jesus. When 
he speaks of himself as a “witness” and “apostle,” it is because Christ ap- 
peared to him on the way to Damascus; thus he saw the Lord and received 
his mission after the resurrection of Christ. “From there on, his normal 
approach is on a different plane (than that of the first evangelist). It is the 
relation of the Christian, or better, of the Christian community, to the risen 
Christ. No longer the horizontal viewpoint of the historian, it is the per- 
pendicular interpretation of the theologian and mystic.’”’” However, we are 
not to conclude from this that Paul “ignores the historic Jesus and His deci- 
sive role in the foundation of the first community,” or that “the theology 
of Paul is disincarnated”’ (p. 43). 

When we come to analyze the nature of the Church, we are impressed by 
the fact that it not only bears a relation to Israel which makes the Church 
a new covenant, but also a relation to the end of the world which makes it 
the final covenant between God and the human race. Following consistently 
on this finality is the Church’s universality, by which the blessings of the 
Incarnation are intended to reach all nations to the end of time. 

The covenant of God with His people in the New Law is not only new or 
final; it is something distinctly superior to the alliance between Jahweh and 
the Israelites. “God has really and personally intervened in the existence of 
humanity,” becoming Incarnate of the Virgin Mary (p. 86). As God In- 
carnate, He not only established the Church as something apart from Himself 
but mystically incorporated His elect as members of His own body. One 
aspect of the Mystical Body which is particularly stressed by Paul is its 
functional importance in the spiritual life. The Greek word, melos, means an 
organ, which bears a definite functional relation first to the animating princi- 
ple of which it is an instrumental medium, and then to other organs in the 
same body. To be emphasized, therefore, is the dynamic purpose of the 
members of the Mystical Body as faculties through which Christ the Head 
may operate, necessarily dependent upon Him in order to function and 
necessarily diversified in order to function in different ways. 

Consequent on the doctrine of the Mystical Body is the hierarchical struc- 
ture of the Church, which is organic and therefore organized by divine right. 
On the final realization of this fact rests the success of the ecumenical move- 
ment among the Christian churches. “It is common knowledge that since 
the Amsterdam Assembly (1948) the most important dogmatic problem 
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facing the ecumenical movement is this: Are we to conceive the Church as 
having a Protestant form or a ‘catholic’ form?” (p. 116). The Catholic form, 
by definition, is hierarchical and organized. 

Relative to the Church’s sanctity, it should be noted that the Body of 
Christ is described in Scripture as “holy and immaculate,” and at the same 
time as incorporating sinners among its members. When speaking of the 
Church’s saints, it is possible to understate the issue. It is not enough to say 
there is sanctity im the Church; to be underscored is that holiness is pro- 
duced by the Church through the Spirit of Christ which animates its 
members. But while vindicating the Church’s sanctity we must not overlook 
the sinners in its ranks. “Sin is everywhere present in the Church, among the 
laity and among members of the hierarchy. Sin weighs the Church down, 
constricts it, and hinders the progress of its mission” (p. 237). While de- 
ploring its presence among the faithful, we must know how to reconcile, on 
theological grounds, this sinfulness with the Church’s sanctity. 

The final chapter is a summary application of the conclusions derived up 
to that point, to the “Ecumenical Task” which lies before the Christian 
churches. Unfortunately, an otherwise excellent book is marred by the 
author’s attempt to bridge the gap which separates Roman Catholicism from 
the non-Roman denominations. “If the Body of Christ,” he states, “‘is 
visibly realized in the Roman Catholic community, this does not prevent 
all the baptized from remaining attached to it as members—in varying 
degrees, it goes without saying, according to the vestigia Ecclesiae which 
their respective denominations possess: they are invisible members, but 
nevertheless real” (p. 257). It is difficult to reconcile this position with the 
doctrine of Mystici corporis: “In Ecclesiae membris reapse ii soli annumeran- 
di sunt, qui regenerationis lavacrum receperunt veramque fidem profiten- 
tur” (AAS 35, 202). 

Except for this over-irenic attitude in the closing pages, La vocation de 
Péglise should fill a practical need for evaluating the Catholic Church in the 
context of Sacred Scripture. Teachers of De ecclesia on the seminary or college 
level will find that it opens up a score of new insights into the meaning of the 
true Church, not only as a juridical organization but as the society of those 
who are called by God to be saints. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


CurisTIAN Doctrine. A One-Volume Outline of Christian Belief. By 
John Mackintosh Shaw. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 379. 
$6.00. 

The purpose of this book is “to think out afresh the great vital convic- 
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tions of our Christian faith back of their traditional doctrinal expression, 
to realize anew the wonder of them, and express them in terms which shal] 
be relevant and meaningful for the living thought and conduct of the 
present” (Preface). Twenty-five years of teaching systematic theology at 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario, have surely given Dr. Shaw the right 
to speak for his Protestant Reformed brethren. His mild liberalism may be 
disconcerting to them as well as to us on occasion; his sincere desire to in- 
crease the knowledge and love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ cannot for 
an instant be doubted. 

The book is mainly for ministers and theological students, but is intended 
also for ordinary Christians, as well as for ordinary non-Christians who may 
use it as an introduction to the faith which the author espouses. 
His ecumenical intent, however, leads him to avoid verbal battlefields and 
to choose only “properly religious” terms which will be common to most 
Christians of our day. He wants to “disengage abiding essential Christian 
truth and conviction” from its various historical doctrinal formulations, so 
that the historic Christian faith may be seen as a Gospel for today, too. 

The book is divided into an Introduction and five main parts: God, Man 
and Sin, Redemption, the Christian Life, Life after Death. The Introduction 
lays down the central organizing principle of systematic theology: the 
revelation of God culminating in Jesus Christ, who is super-historical, 
contemporaneous with each age, through His “risen, living working in the 
minds and lives of the Apostles and then of those who believed in Him 
through their teaching” (p. 13). The great fact of religion is the Christ of 
history and of experience; the beliefs and convictions arising from this 
fact are ordered and formulated by systematic theology, using Scripture as 
the “primary authoritative source of Christian truth” (p. 18), as inter- 
preted by the individual believer under the leading of the Holy Spirit. 

The ultimate source of Christian belief, then, is Christian experience, by 
which a man is put in living contact with Christ and His living Spirit. 
Christian doctrine is to be “what in the Bible... is consistent with the 
Gospel or message of good news which we have through Christian revelation 
and experience” (p. 23). The obvious puzzle is how the believer is to know 
what that Gospel message is, without getting it from the Bible which con- 
tains it. Shaw seems to leave the door wide open to subjective choice of 
“Christian convictions” which happen to appeal to each believer, and in so 
doing seems to make scriptural inspiration consist merely in the power of 
the Book to inspire its reader with these “Christian convictions,” which may 
or may not square with the creeds, catechisms, and councils which on his 
own admission are the secondary sources of Christianity. 
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Several instances will suffice. S. says that Christ arrived at a special 
knowledge of God as Father through “properly religious experience, the 
experience of his unique fellowship with God as Father” (p. 28). The miracles 
of Christ result not from any divine power He might have had, but from 
His unique human faith in God and His trusting Himself to God the Father’s 
power. Christ was not morally perfect from the beginning of His life, since 
such perfection would have prevented His having a true human personality. 
Yet He was unique—the only man without life-for-self, which is sin. He was 
“not merely a God-possessed man, but the Son of God manifest in the flesh, 
and as such was with the Father the object of faith and worship” (p. 92). 
The Trinity is not so much revealed as demanded by Christian experience of 
God as Fatherly Creator, redeeming Father-Love, and as the Spirit leading 
to fellowship and service; it is a reasonable belief, even though to us modern 
men “three persons in one God” smacks of Tritheism (p. 96). “Holy Father- 
Love” is the essence of Godhead, and even before Calvary “there was an 
unseen cross in the Father’s heart” (p. 216). 

Such expressions, current in liberalistic Protestant circles, indicate a 
danger of abandoning not only the traditional formulation but also the 
doctrine itself when that doctrine is difficult for the “modern scientific 
mind” to accept. The other large section which we shall consider is that on 
Life after Death, where S’s preoccupation with “properly religious experi- 
ence” seems sometimes to lead him away from properly Christian doctrine. 
For the just, the resurrection will occur immediately after death, and will 
be one of a “spiritualized” body, with a personal continuity not of material 
substance but of the “spiritual organizing principle” (p. 329) which will 
enter a life of progressive development in character and service, since a 
static life of perfection is against the moral and spiritual probabilities of 
the case. For the unjust, S. prefers to hold out the hope of annihilation if 
they persist in their sin even in the future life. He calls it “Conditional 
Immortality or Immortability”; either God will annihilate such obstinate 
souls or they will fall into dissolution of themselves. The sentiment that 
can creep into subjective interpretation of God’s revelation in Christ is well 
evident here: “So with all the tenderness and graciousness of His teaching, 
Jesus yet warned men with tears in His eyes of the terrible possibility of 
exclusion from the Kingdom and separation from fellowship with God. And 
while the doctrine of Everlasting Punishment in the traditional sense of 
unending, hopeless torment is revoltingly crude and harsh, and must be 
rejected as a pre-Christian Jewish rather than a properly Christian doctrine, 
we must still hold fast to the fact of everlasting penalty and privation as the 
necessary consequence of everlastingly continued-in sin, if such indeed there 
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be” (p. 349). Such a passage hardly measures up to the great Christian con- 
viction of the historical Church that hell does exist and that eternal torment 
of sinners is against neither moral justice nor the character of the good and 
merciful God. If Christian thinking is pointing more and more to the idea 
of “Future Chances,” it is simply becoming less and less Christian. This 
may easily happen if the only criterion of God’s revelation is the individual’s 
personal experience of Christ or what he thinks is Christ. But Christ Himself, 
says the primary record, taught otherwise; cf. Mt 25:41-46. 

Most of these infelicitous expressions result from S.’s zeal to make doctrine 
clear to moderns; usually he embodies the traditional statement somewhere 
in his exposition of it. The presumption, then, is that he does hold with 
tradition in most matters. He is uniformly fair to the Roman Church in 
doctrinal matters, despite a few minor inaccuracies in details. His empha- 
sis on the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation of God puts him. 
definitely on the side of the angels, and he should be remembered that way. 


West Baden College Davip J. Bowman, S.J. 


Tue GrowTH oF PAPAL GOVERNMENT IN THE Mipp1eE AGEs. By Walter 
Ullmann. London: Methuen, 1955. Pp. xviii + 482. 42s. 

How the Christian Church at Rome grew from insignificance into a 
governmental edifice that during the High Middle Ages knew no competitor, 
is the story of this book. However, the reader will find here neither a simple 
exposition of the events which marked that unique development, nor a mere 
study of the varied, isolated manifestations of the hierocratic principles pro- 
posed through the medieval period as the piéces justificatives for papal 
authority beyond the clerical sphere. This book is much more. It is an in- 
genious attempt to combine these two scientific procedures, to assess the 
evolving ideas without excluding the facts, and the resulting synthesis is a 
rare historiographical triumph. Mr. Ullmann has succeeded in tracing the 
lineage of the conflicting ideologies involved in the long struggle between pope 
and king, and at the same time in presenting them in their relevant historical 
environment, so that the characters as they appear are not Church and 
state, two dim abstractions, but clergy and laity, two classes within the 
corporate Christian society. 

The terminal points of the study are the fourth and the twelfth centuries, 
and all materials within this area that might further illumine the relation- 
ships of the two powers, such as law, liturgy, symbolism, theology, finance, 
diplomatic exchange, etc., are submitted to careful attention. Thus in the 
early chapters appears not only the familiar discere-docere antithesis of 
Gelasius which expanded into the supremacy of the auctoritas sacrata over 
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the polestas regalis, but also the bold plan of Gregory II to emancipate the 
papacy from the insistent caesaropapism of the Eastern Emperor, and the 
later efforts of Stephen II, whose adroit alliance with Pippin promoted this 
end but at the same time initiated equally annoying problems with the 
Frankish kings and the Roman aristocracy. Here too will be found a critical 
probing into the extent of influence exerted by the Pseudo-Isidorian Decrees, 
which were to become “the pantheon of all papal prerogatives” (p. 181), and 
of the other fabrications of the ninth century, in formulating more distinctly 
the functional qualifications of the sacerdotium in Christian society; the 
reasons behind Charlemagne’s reluctance to accept the crown of the Roman 
Empire; the uncertain generations after Nicholas I, when papal favor was 
still deemed essential by the contenders for imperial honors, though the 
catalog of Roman pontiffs for these years reveals an administration of 
weakened, often depraved calibre. 

Much space in this volume is understandably assigned to Hildebrand 
and a study of his efforts to achieve a more thorough implementation of the 
hierocratic theme on the grounds that the Roman Church is the embodiment 
of justitia and thereby solely qualified to issue legislation demanding unques- 
tioned acceptance in Christian society. To this conception of a universal 
societas christiana transcending all bounds of race and culture and controlled 
ultimately by an unfettered papal monarchy, Henry IV opposed a diarchy 
of government involving a separation of power into the spiritual and 
temporal spheres and represented allegorically by the two swords. Thus to 
Henry the church “can be no more than a vaguely conceived spiritual- 
mystical brotherhood of Christian believers: it certainly can be no corporate, 
juristic entity” (p. 346). Once he was assured of the support of his German 
bishops, themselves attracted to a radical episcopalism, he abandoned the 
dualistic axiom for the more extreme rex-sacerdos theme of his father, in 
which the kingly office was alleged to be divine in origins and execution. 

Usually in studies of this nature the literary exponents of the king’s 
position receive slight attention, and, while it is true that they seem to have 
exerted only limited influence due to the atmosphere of the times, still an 
evaluation of their anti-papal tenets is needed for a fuller perception of the 
forces present in this battle of ideas. Therefore it is satisfying to find a 
chapter entitled, “The Defence of the Lay Thesis,” in which appear Peter 
Crassus, Benzo of Alba, the York Tracts, etc., and their artful, often sophistic 
attempts to establish a doctrinal basis for the king’s direct derivation of 
power from Christ. The anonymous author of the York Tracts, for example, 
argues that Christ had both regal and sacerdotal functions. He was king by 
reason of His divinity and has been king from all eternity. His priesthood, 
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on the other hand, was only incidental to His becoming man, and there- 
fore subsequent and inferior to the royalty that He shared with His Father. 
Thus there is a direct link between king and his prototype, Christ, so that 
the king is in every sense a rex and a sacerdos. 

Readers acquainted with other published studies of Mr. Ullmann will 
not be disappointed in this book. They will meet the same rich documenta- 
tion and precision of expression (if we except an occasional oversimplification, 
e.g., in regard to the practice of penance in the pre-Hildebrandine period). 
It is only regrettable that space and possibly other publication demands 
persuaded the author to give but passing regard to the influence of the 
civitas Dei, especially in Carolingian times. St. Augustine’s concept of 
Christianity as a socielas peregrina exploiting the advantages of the pax 
Babylonis in the ardent pursuit of its own transcendental goal, i.e., the pax 
coelestis, became a consistent teleological force in all the motions and ac- 
celerations of medieval life. It would seem, therefore, that some critical 
appraisal of the Augustinian viewpoint is needed for a more complete compre- 
hension of the governmental theories of the Middle Ages. Notwithstanding 
this omission, however, Mr. Ullmann has made a valuable and appreciable 
advance in the clarification of the medieval mind, and his book should win 
the enthusiastic applause of historians and all who are interested in the 
genetic progress of political thought. 

Alma College Epwarp D. McSHane, S.J. 


DIE THEOLOGISCHE ANTHROPOLOGIE JOHANN ADAM MOEHLERS: InR 
GESCHICHTLICHER WANDEL. By Josef Rupert Geiselmann. Freiburg: Herder, 
1955. Pp. xvii + 438. 

The question of man’s existence both as a human being and as a Christian 
must ever be a vital one. A thorough understanding of his existence will 
always be a cherished desire of man. No picture of man can be painted 
without God, but when we turn to our theology we find no complete, 
unified delineation of man. What we find are elements and parts scattered 
through the treatises on creation, redemption, grace, etc. Many questions 
which concern our human and Christian existence are barely treated or not 
raised at all. 

Dr. Geiselmann has performed a signal service in presenting the picture 
of man as painted by the great Tiibingen theologian, Johann Adam Mohler. 
No other Catholic theologian has penetrated this theological-anthropological 
problem more deeply than Mohler, who struggled with it up to the hour of 
his death. 

Through G.’s skillful art we are witnesses to Méhler’s struggle to get to 
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the core of our existence, a drama showing the manifold vital influences felt 
by Méhler, and the successive stages in the march of his thought. This is 
brought out in his reactions to the Aufklérung, to the spirit of Romanticism, 
to the idealistic theology of Schleiermacher, to the idealistic philosophy of 
Schelling and Hegel, and to the reawakened Lutheran orthodoxy. Geisel- 
mann treads his way carefully through the different works of Mohler, from 
the Einheit through the five editions of the Symbolik, showing the progress 
in his concept of man. The problems encountered along the way are the 
crucial ones: the individual and the community, pantheism, man as the 
image of God, man’s original state, nature and the supernatural, freedom 
and evil, original sin and justification, faith, love, the theology of history. 

Mohler’s theology is not a finished system; the circle from the Symbolik 
back to the Einheit is not a closed one. We are still left with questions to be 
answered. For G. we are really left with a task which in the present theologi- 
cal situation consists in the working out of a theology of existence, of our 
human and Christian existence. This will be the reply of Catholic theology 
to the questions raised by the theology of a Rudolf Bultmann, whose theology 
of existence can derive no existential meaning from the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity. Mohler certainly shows the way here, since he has placed 
the existential meaning of our Christian belief in the Triune God so clearly 
in the Christian consciousness. 

G.’s book, despite the modest disclaimers in his introduction, fills a real 
need. We sincerely hope that he may be able to realize his plan to bring out 
a critical edition of the Symbolik as a help to further study of Mohler. 


W oodstock College VincEnT T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


THE QUICKENING Worp. A Theological Answer to the Challenge of 
Islam. By Lawrence E. Browne. Cambridge: Heffer, 1955. Pp. 110. 10/6. 

This is just the work one would expect from Professor Browne. Now 
nearing his seventieth year, he has been, since his Cambridge days, a student 
of theology and the history of religion. What must have been a very interest- 
ing thirteen years of his life were spent—beginning with his thirty-fourth 
year—lecturing in India through two periods interrupted by some four years 
given to the study of Islam in the Near East and back at Cambridge. It 
seems fair to say that many of the positions of this present book grow from 
his earlier works, The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia (1933) and The Prospects 
of Islam (1944). 

This series of lectures (the Hulsean Lectures for 1954) is scholarly popu- 
larization. In a flood of books concerned with Islamic countries and culture 
it is a joy to welcome one whose interest and spirit is essentially religious. 
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Browne feels that the purpose for which God raised up Islam is “to bring 
home to us our failure to understand the faith we profess and the gospel we 
preach.” Hence he conceives that he has a twofold task, “to recover the 
meaning of the faith” and “to express the rediscovered faith in language 
that the Muslim can understand.” He candidly adds that the modern secular- 
ized Christian stands in the same need as the Muslim. 

In this day and age there is nothing new and strange in the meaning he 
recovers. It is a thoroughly immanentist Christianity, made to stand up to 
moral sense rather than to reason. If on grounds of taste and dogmatic pre- 
supposition one misses the transcendental and ontological, still the “te- 
discovered faith” is given a searching, earnest, and very stimulating presen- 
tation. Even where the answer cannot be accepted, it is indeed good that 
Browne has raised the question. 

Out of a multitude of topics of interest one suggests itself for a brief, 
final comment. This book fills out the measure of a basic question confronting 
Western observers of Islam and the Near East. Students of economy, 
sociology, and anthropology, as they grow to a sense of the Near East’s 
latent reluctance really to “go West,” find the condemnation, “stagnant,” 
mounting to their consciousness. Political scientists, as they come abreast 
of the reality often so hidden in the propaganda of the press, are driven 
to acknowledge against their hearts the presence of the “conservative and 
undemocratic.” Browne, concerned with religion, finds much that he has to 
regard as unreasoningly traditional. The question, then, is whether in the 
Islamic Near East there exist the forces for change that so many Western 
scholars presume and desire. 

Only one aspect of this question concerns us here. It is whether there exist 
forces for intellectual change in the strictly religious sphere in Islam and 
whether these forces are such as to warrant a very intellectualist reexpression 
of Christianity to meet them. 

Browne grants that such forces are non-existent in orthodox Islam. He 
pins his hope on modernist Muslim circles, admitting all the time that their 
influence is minimal. It is well, however, to keep in mind that there is evi- 
dence—not indeed of any greater suasive power—pointing the other way. 
Islam at the beginning of its history adjusted itself to rationalism. The re- 
action took five centuries and was traditionalist. Islam has been exposed to 
modern Western rationalism for only a century and a half. Why must we 
rush things? And why may not the new reaction be traditionalist likewise? 


Weston College Joserx A, DEvENNY, S.J. 
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KATHOLISCHE MORALTHEOLOGEE. Vol. 2: Dre SPEZIELLE Moral. Part 1: 
Der RELIGIOSE PFLICHTENKREIS. By Josef Mausbach and Gustav Ermecke. 
10th rev. ed.; Miinster: Aschendorff, 1954. Pp. xxxii + 396. MD 19 (kart.); 
21 (geb.). 

With this volume the Paderborn professor of moral theology completes 
his revision of Mausbach’s own last edition of the three-volume moral manual 
which has deservedly enjoyed a distinguished reputation in German semi- 
naries and scholasticates for the past thirty or forty years. The excellences 
of the previous volumes of this revision (cf. TS 15 [1954] 152; 16 [1955] 158) 
suffer no decline in this completion. 

This first section of the special moral (the volumes did not appear in their 
structural sequence) studies the moral obligations of the theological virtues, 
of the virtue of religion, and of the related virtues of humility, obedience, 
and gratitude. The treatment of the virtue of religion, of its ordinary and 
extraordinary acts, includes the consideration of the moral obligations rela- 
tive to the reception of the sacraments of penance and of Holy Communion, 
but Dr. Ermecke, like Mausbach, has eschewed the complete canonical 
study of the sacraments which is found in many moral manuals. 

While remaining fundamentally Mausbach’s work, this new edition 
undergoes an unusually thorough revision, in which are incorporated the 
most recent teachings of the magisterium, the historical findings, specula- 
tions, and inspirations of the best theological literature of recent decades. 
Rather substantial additions are made in the introduction to and general 
consideration of the religidse Pflichtenkreis (which includes the theological 
virtues) and of their articulation and mutual relation (pp. 1-9); in the 
extended treatment of communicatio in sacris (pp. 55-62); in the exposition 
of the nature of hope (pp. 81-85); of religion (pp. 163-67); of prayer (pp. 
180-88), of the sanctification of Sundays and holy days (pp. 236-46). 
Minor additions and revisions occur on almost every page. More important, 
the whole work recieves something of a new inspiration and orientation. 

The volume evidences the same consistent and generally happy effort at 
a more Christocentric moral theology which marked the earlier volumes. The 
use of Scripture is more frequent and more apposite than is generally the 
case in moral manuals; subtitles relate particular moral obligations to the 

general life-ideal of the following of Christ; there are frequent and effective 
introductions of the doctrine of the Mystical Body and its implications in 
the moral life, e.g., relative to the obligations of religion, of participation 
in the liturgy as the worship of the complete Christ. 

While preserving the systematic and speculative character of the original 
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text, Dr. Ermecke gives greater emphasis to positive and documentary 
sources, e.g., the most recent encyclicals, and has introduced much that in 
other manuals is left to treatises of ascetical and spiritual theology. The 
result is a treatment which is solidly positive and edifying, in the construc- 
tive sense of that usually unhappy word. 

Though the current revision is more complete in its casuistic applications 
than was the original, this reviewer gained the impression that it would 
need to be supplemented by a good casus book or by the lecturer’s applica- 
tion of the principles to the cases which are of common occurrence. Moral 
theology is much more than casuistry, but it must be liberally laced with the 
latter in any seminary course. 

The bibliography, like that provided in the earlier volumes, is a gold- 
mine of the most significant books and articles which have appeared in 
German in the field of moral theology during the last two decades. With 
the exception of occasional references to Latin works, the bibliography is, 
unfortunately, exclusively German. Its use is much facilitated by an exten- 
sive index of names. Indexes of the citations from Scripture, from the 
documents of the Church, and from the Code of Canon Law, together with a 
massive index rerum of some eighty pages, enhance the value of a work 
recommended by solidity of doctrine and lucidity of presentation. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto E. F. SHERIDAN, S.J. 


FEHLFORMEN DES LIEBESSTREBENS IN MORAL-PSYCHOLOGISCHER DEUTUNG 
UND MORAL-THEOLOGISCHER WirpIGuUNG. By Wilhelm Heinen. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1954. Pp. xvi + 526. 

Love and all strivings originating in relation to love are taken here in a 
very wide sense, almost so wide that ‘it is difficult to see that there could 
be any other foundation of striving but love. This usage is indeed in accord 
with Scholastic tradition—as evidenced by the notion of amor naturalis— 
but confusing in a work dealing with and relying on empirical psychology. 
Heinen apparently regards all appetitive movements, commonly called 
love, as basically of the same nature. While this is true inasmuch as one has 
to do with phenomena pertaining to the operations of the sensory and 
rational appetites, it is questionable whether this is not an excessive general- 
ization. A more penetrating phenomenological analysis might reveal certain 
marked differences between, e.g., the striving for material possessions 
and that for other goals. Even material possessions have not the same signifi- 
cance for the miser as for the collector, nor is the way in which these two 
types enjoy what they acquire identical. 

Three forms of love are distinguished: concupiscible love, love of a pre- 
dominantly “spiritual” (geistig) nature, and an intermediary form which the 
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author calls eros. Having made this division, he proceeds to describe the 
malformations of these types of love. When man is dominated by con- 
cupiscible love, he may seek as his main goal the acquisition or retention of 
material possessions. To acquire and to possess is a natural tendency in 
man, not evil in itself but requiring control. The same applies to the striving 
for recognition and power. A third group of the deformed concupiscible 
love aims at pleasure in the shape of an overevaluation of food, sexual 
satisfaction, and such things as alcohol, tobacco, and drugs. 

The essentially spiritual love may become deformed in its threefold mani- 
festations of the desire for knowledge, the tendency for adoration, and 
agape. These chapters contain many subtle and interesting analytical studies 
on such matters as lying, boredom, fanaticism, doubt, superstition (as far as 
knowledge is concerned), self-adoration, anxiousness, despair, and pride 
(under the heading of adoration), and acedia, hatred of man and God, and 
the idolatry of creatures (as malformations of agape). 

The “ambivalent” love of eros appears as deformed in the search for 
“sensational” experiences, in excessive activism; furthermore, in distortion 
of esteem and veneration, as in vanity, lack of reverence, shamelessness; and 
finally, as jealousy, envy, and unruly self-centerdness. 

The author avails himself extensively of the data furnished by modern 
empirical psychology. Unfortunately it is almost exclusively German works 
that are considered. Thus, Nygren’s Eros and Agape is quoted, but D. de 
Rougemont’s and M. d’Arcy’s works are not mentioned. There are references 
to Heidegger and Jaspers, but none to Marcel, whose “existentialism of 
hope,” as F. Agtriz, S.J., has called it, might be to the point. More amazing 
still, the name of Kierkegaard does not occur at all. 

Some statements need correction or restriction. Why should the “pathos 
of the fanatic” be, under all circumstances, a “false” one (p. 240)? It is 
conceivable that such a man be of the utmost sincerity. The remark is the 
more astonishing because the followers of Muhammed are named as instances 
of fanaticism, and one will hardly accuse them of “false pathos.” Also, the 
notion of “sensation” is unduly narrowed if it is referred only to sensory im- 
pressions; there are also “sensational” ideas. It is perhaps a little hasty to 
consider certain views recently proposed by some psychiatrists (Caruso, 
Daim) as sufficiently reliable. 

These are minor defects. What is more regrettable is a certain prolixity of 
presentation; the work would have gained by condensation. But, as it is, 
it may be welcomed as a valuable contribution to a field as yet insufficiently 
explored, and one will gladly recognize the novelty of approach as well as 
the conscientiousness of execution. 


Georgetown University RvupDOLF ALLERS 
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THE PRIEST AND THE Unconscious. By Erwin Ringel and Wenzel Van 
Lun. Edited and translated from the German by Meyrick Booth. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1954. Pp. 118. $2.25. 

Depth psychology, if not already so, is fast becoming a sacred cow. This 
little book, valuable to priests for a number of reasons, loses much in effec- 
tiveness because of its large contribution to this trend. This is due in large 
measure to the authors’ practise of setting down as psychological dogma 
matters that are by no means as certain as the authors would have them. 
For instance, the transference phenomenon is set down as universal in all 
psychotherapeutic situations. There are a sufficient number of competent 
psychologists who are satisfied that transference is an artifact of psycho- 
analytic therapy and is not found in other types of therapy which can and 
do remit neurotic disturbances. So also the authors state apodictically: 
“Psychotherapy is the name given to the practical application of depth 
psychology in the treatment of disorders.” It would be closer to reality to say 
that the application of depth psychology is one of the ways of therapy. Nor 
need the reader be content, as the authors are, that what Freud, Jung, and 
Adler have said about the unconscious is all that in principle can be said 
about it. Not everything that the authors accept from Freud or Jung or 
Adler is psychologically true. The priest who reads this book will have to 
keep in mind St. Paul’s word to the Thessalonians: “Omnia probate; quod 
bonum est tenete.” This is a pity in a book that proposes to be a guide for 
the priest through the confusion which contemporary depth psychology is. 

The summary and criticism that the authors make of the doctrine of 
Freud and Jung and Adler is clear and succinct. Though the fundamental 
point of view cannot really be ticked off as neatly as Ringel and Van Lun 
do in each of these three, nevertheless the summary is neat and gives an 
insight into depth psychology that is not easily found in larger and more 
detailed treatises. The concept of the unconscious remains cloudy, especially 
for readers who do not have a wide acquaintance with the varied usage 
various analysts make of terms psychoanalysts take to be peculiarly proper 
to themselves. In one instance, at least, confusion arises from a faulty trans- 
lation, where the consecrated term “repression” is rendered “suppression,” 
unwittingly bringing the mechanism out of the unconscious into the con- 
scious. 

The authors incline to Adler, though they strive to integrate all three of 
the systems they consider as constituting depth psychology. This integration, 
however, amounts to reinterpreting all three systems in some important 
details. It is not too certain that the founders of the systems would admit 
such interpretations as consistent with their principles. The authors try to 
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integrate their depth psychology with Scholastic principles. The result that 
emerges does not appeal to this reviewer as, doctrinally, an unum per se. 

The most interesting chapter is the one dealing with the psychology of 
faith, where the psychological roots of loss of faith and religious practise 
are discussed. It consists of a clinical report of two cases treated by the 
senior author. There is a wealth of clinical insight displayed and a number 
of psychological principles presumably involved are brought to light. The 
chapter exemplifies a common failing in psychological writings: the case 
method of illustrating principles is too frequently presumed to establish 
these principles. This chapter should be of great interest to all priests. 
Though the cases adduced may not be a paradigm for situations American 
priests encounter in their ministry, since the psychological environment in 
this country is so different from that of Europe (Germany and Austria in 
particular), nevertheless what is said will repay thoughtful consideration. 

On page 88 it is stated quite baldly that a neurotic has an obligation 
binding under pain of sin to seek psychiatric treatment. If one can make 
due allowance for such enthusiasm on the part of the authors in setting down 
principles and interpreting events, he will find the book a source of much 
information and good counsel in understanding and dealing with so many 
puzzling “cases” who come to him for advice and direction. It is a book 
that every priest should have and read. 


Jesuit House of Studies, Joun A. Gasson, S.J. 
Spring Hill, Alabama 


BLONDEL ET LA RELIGION. By Henry Dumery. Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1954. Pp. 115. 

Professor Dumery has given us a tightly-knit, rigorous analysis of 
Blondel’s famous letter of 1896, Lettre sur les exigences de la pensée contempo- 
raine en matiére d’apologétique et sur la méthode de la philosophie dans l'étude 
du probléme religieux. The very history of the Lelire provides many an inter- 
esting insight into the thought of Blondel. The thesis on /’Action had been 
conceived and brought to maturation in a climate of thought that was, to 
say the least, hostile. The rationalist and the positivist vied with the scien- 
tific humanist in making dogmatic pronunciamentos on nature. Nature was 
all that existed. Revelation and the supernatural order were clearly im- 
possible. The more sophisticated referred to “‘l’indiscrétion du surnaturel.”’ 
Science was the idea and the ideal. Necessary laws of nature legislated on 
thought. 

Blondel’s thesis aiming at showing that a closed concept of nature was 
false—a thesis aided and abetted by the Christian humanism of Ollé- 
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Laprune—came as somewhat of a shock to this closed circle of thinkers, 
Blondel’s notion of transcendence as the condition for the possibility of 
immanence proved that each “closed” synthesis is incomplete. The “action” 
of the subject not only transcends whatever it unites, but it itself is the 
cause of the possibility of the closed synthesis in the first place. Finally, the 
condition for the unity of subjects is to be found in the Infinite Subject in 
whom “action” is actus purus. He is the supreme unity and the condition 
prior to and necessary for every inferior synthesis. 

God, then, is possible and necessary. The idea of a communication of 
the divine life to man is inescapable. The supernatural is thinkable, possible, 
and hypothetically necessary. This does not mean that philosophy can prove 
that the supernatural has de facto been offered to man. Philosophy can only 
show that it is impossible to prove the impossibility of the supernatural, 
and it can show the conditions on which the supernatural could be offered 
and accepted, namely, as a pure gift, desirable but unattainable by man. 

Immediately Blondel was subjected to attack from both the right and 
the left. Theologians (at least a few) accused Blondel of Jansenism because 
of the “necessary” supernatural. Universitarians criticized the “necessary” 
as a cheap attempt to make acceptance of the supernatural (and specifically 
Catholicism) a scientific necessity. To correct the second error and to defend 
the right of philosophy to remain “open” to the gift from on high, Blondel 
wrote the Lettre. 

Dumery is today the most authoritative exponent of Blondel’s thought. 
Blondel himself stated, shortly before his death in 1949, that D.’s La 
philosophie de l’Action was the most authentic interpretation of his phi- 
losophy up to that moment. In Blondel et la religion D. pushes his commentary 
one step farther and subjects the Letter to a rigorously critical analysis. 

To explain Blondel’s position and to prove his point, D. emphasizes 
Blondel’s “méthode de la philosophie”’ as contained in the full title of the 
Lettre. Philosophy is critical. By reflection it sets up the critique of thought 
and of action. However—and this is essential to the whole discussion— 
philosophy does not and cannot offer itself as a substitute for the real 
reality upon which it reflects and passes judgment. Philosophy lies at the 
very heart of thought and of life, but it makes no claims to be the actual 
thinking and living. This would be to contradict the very notion of reflection 
upon which it must feed. 

D. then goes on to show that philosophy, which subjects the whole 
ensemble of human activity to critical scrutiny, cannot make an exception 
of religion; for religion is part of the ensemble of human action which is the 
proper material object of philosophy. To be sure, philosophy can neither 
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deny nor affirm the reality of the supernatural, but philosophy is nonetheless 
obliged to examine the idea of the supernatural in all its ramifications and 
implications. Blondel focuses his critique on the intelligibility of the religious 
fact which emerges from reflection. He does not pass judgment on its reality. 
However, as D. so clearly concludes, once the intelligibility of the super- 
natural is shown, then the idea of the supernatural becomes a hypothesis 
necessarily integrated with the internal logic of Blondelian Action. 

D.’s book is a masterful and subtle presentation of the nuances of Blondel’s 
penetrating thought; few have understood him so well. There was a time 
when Blondel was su... -ct of Modernistic tendencies, despite his vigorous 
campaign against the tors of this form of immanentism. Today few would 
wish to challenge Blondel’s complete orthodoxy, especially after the com- 
mendation of Pius XII praising Blondel for his monumental efforts to show 
the relationship between the natural and the supernatural, faith and reason, 
“always respecting the transcendence of revealed truth.” We can be grateful 
to D. for the light he casts on Blondel’s thought. With each passing year 
the stature of Blondel grows in the world of thought. Philosophers of religion 
here in America may well come one day to realize he was a giant. 


Fordham University Victor R. YANITELLI, S.J. 


THE Poetry oF MEpITATION: A STuDY IN ENGLISH RELIGIous LITERA- 
TURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Louis L. Martz. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. x + 375. $5.00. 

This study attempts to modify the view of literary history which sees a 
“Donne tradition” in English religious poetry. It suggests instead a “‘medita- 
tive tradition” which found its first notable example not in Donne but in the 
Jesuit martyr, Robert Southwell. Without denying the great influence of 
John Donne upon the course of English poetry, the author argues that a 
broader and greater tradition than that which stems from Donne’s poetry 
lies behind the English religious poetry of the seventeenth century. 

The author, a professor of English at Yale University, finds the sources 
of this tradition in the art of meditation, the knowledge and practice of 
which he holds was to an appreciable degree responsible for the characteristic 
features of seventeenth-century religious poetry. By the “art of meditation” 
M. means that art which was developed in the great movement toward 
methodical religious meditation which originated on the continent in the 
later Middle Ages, matured in the middle of the sixteenth century, and found 
its most systematic and most influential presentation in the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. That the influence of the Exercises was 
exerted not only on the continent but also in England may be gathered 
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from the flood of treatises on the Exercises, elaborations of meditations, and 
manuals of prayer and devout living which poured, in translationand adapta- 
tion, into England during the last part of the sixteenth century and the 
earlier half of the seventeenth. A growing body of modern studies is M.’s 
warrant for the assertion that not only Catholic recusants but Anglicans 
and even, later on in the century, some Puritans showed themselves eager 
to take up and practice, with their own modifications, the rich imaginative 
exercises by which the Counter Reformation was cultivating the realm of 
devotion. 

In the first part of the book M. gives a careful and accurate analysis of the 
Ignatian method of mental prayer and of other methods. He attempts to 
show how certain poems of Southwell, Donne, George Herbert, Crashaw, 
and Vaughan follow the structure of a meditation or betray the influence of 
such features of the Jesuit method of mental prayer as the “composition of 
place,” the “application of the senses,” and the bringing to bear of the 
“three powers of the soul.” This Jesuit method of meditating, the author 
believes, must have had powerful influence on the habitual modes of thought 
and expression of anyone given to the practice of it, at least to the extent 
of focusing and disciplining the powers that a man already possessed, both 
his innate powers and his acquired modes of logical analysis and rhetorical 
development. It is M.’s contention that this method did in fact help to pro- 
duce a hitherto unparalleled integration of feeling and thought, of vivid 
detail and theological abstraction. The peculiar timbre of Southwell’s “New 
Prince, new pompe” and “The Burning Babe”’ is a result, he says, of just 
such an integration. Donne, too, brought up as he was in a Catholic family 
and the nephew of a Jesuit uncle who was in England during part of Donne’s 
childhood, is believed by M. to have been influenced by the Jesuit method 
of meditation. In spite of Donne’s later defection to Anglicanism and violent 
antipathy to Jesuits, M. argues that the finest of the “Holy Sonnets” show 
a powerful development from vivid composition of place, through devout 
analysis, to impassioned colloquy. Special attention is given by M. to 
Donne’s two “‘Anniversaries” in an effort to prove that the structure, themes, 
and imagery of these two long poems show an indebtedness to the art of 
meditation. 

M. does not confine himself exclusively to the influence of specifically 
Jesuit methods of prayer. Quoting Herbert Thurston to the effect that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Bridgettine rosary, popularly known 
as the “corona of our Lady,” was almost as commonly recited by the faithful 
as the Rosary properly so-called, he puts forward the suggestion that fourteen 
poems of Southwell are related in some way to this mode of meditation by 
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the corona and that the sequence by Donne entitled “La Corona” shows the 
same influence. 

In his extensive treatment of George Herbert, M. points out certain 
spiritual and humanistic affinities between Herbert and St. Francis de Sales, 
though he does not claim any direct influence of the Saint on the poet. He 
does, however, claim that the prime model for those fervent colloquies which 
the Jesuits and other meditative writers place at the apex of their exercises, 
namely, the intimate dialogues in the Imitation of Christ, served also as 
Herbert’s model for the way in which he in his poetry transformed the popu- 
lar love dialogue of Elizabethan poetry into the “inward speaking”’ of Christ 
and the faithful soul. 

This book may worthily take its place beside the recent scholarly works 
of Helen C. White, Rosemund Tuve, A. C. Southern, and Malcolm Macken- 
sie Ross, which have been building up the devotional and dogmatic context 
and background of seventeenth-century literature. Such works are a welcome 
and necessary counterbalance to the numerous studies which have over- 
emphasized the pressure of pessimism, skepticism, and revolt from tradition 
on that same literature. 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. Joun V. Curry, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


LexicaL Ams FoR STUDENTS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Bruce 
M. Metzger. Enlarged Edition. Princeton, N.J., 1955. Pp. ix + 118. $1.25. 
This second edition of an original, intelligent, and practical guide for build- 
ing up a WT Greek vocabulary deserves the same hearty recommendation 
it received seven years ago (cf. TS 9 [1948] 170). The author is Professor 
of NT Language and Literature at Princeton Theological Seminary and 
draws upon a long experience in teaching NT Greek to seminarians. If the 
beginner masters only the first part of this book, he will have learned over 
1000 words which occur ten times or more in the NT. The second part 
introduces him into the family relationships of Greek words, classified ac- 
cording to their roots. The few minor errors of the first edition have been 
corrected and two useful appendices have been added. Appendix 4 lists 
the principal parts of 68 verbs which occur frequently in the VT. Appendix 
5 catalogues all the nouns of the second declension ending in -os which are 
feminine in gender. 


THE SENSUS PLENIOR OF SACRED ScriPTURE. By Raymond Edward 
Brown, S.S. Baltimore: St. Mary’s University, 1955. Pp. xiv + 161. A 
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doctoral dissertation on a keenly disputed problem of modern hermeneutics, 
Fr. Brown presents the contemporary position on the various scriptural 
senses, a historical survey of the senses through the ages, modern problems, 
and finally a rather full discussion of the sensus plenior. For a more de- 


tailed treatment of B.’s work, cf. “Current Theology: Bulletin of the Old 


Testament,” in this issue. 


LES MANUSCRITS HEBREUX DU DZSERT DE JuDA. By Albert Vincent. 
Paris: Fayard, 1955. Pp. 281. 700 frs. This is the latest book of the 
L’Histoire sacrée series edited by Daniel-Rops. V. treats of the discovery 
of the manuscripts and scrolls in various sections of Palestine, discusses 
their content, and offers an historical essai to evaluate these documents 
and their relation to the early Christian communities of the East. 


MARIAGE ET CELIBAT. By Max Thurian. Neuchatel: Delachaux et 
Niestlé, 1955. Pp. 153. 550 frs. Proposes to stimulate reflection on the 
Christian concepts of celibacy and marriage. No pretense is made to offer 
definitive solutions to the problems posed. The teachings of Christ as 
found in the Gospels and the writings of the early Church are carefui'y 
studied. Interpretations of traditional Christian concepts by the Reformers 
are criticized in the light of the constant teaching of the Church. 


THE VirTvuE oF Love. By Paul de Jaegher, S.J. New York: Kenedy, 
1955. Pp. xi + 176. $3.00. Sixteen fully-developed meditations 
centered mainly on Christ, and aimed at fostering unitive, perfect love. 
Interspersed are practical instructions on the various virtues. 


THE Rosary or Our Lapy. By Romano Guardini. New York: Kenedy 
& Sons, 1955. Pp. 94. $2.50. The author first considers the benefits 
of prayer in general and the manner of saying the Rosary. In dwelling upon 
the mysteries, thought-provoking suggestions are introduced on the role 
of our Lady in the life of Christ. 


CARDINAL ROBERT PULLEN: AN ENGLISH THEOLOGIAN OF THE TWELFTH 
Century. By F. Courtney, S.J. Analecta Gregoriana 64. Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1954. Pp. xxiv + 285. A summary and appraisal of 
Robert Pullen’s Sententiarum libri octo. The first two chapters are intro- 
ductory: a biographical sketch of the author and a description of his works. 
An Englishman by birth, Pullen came to the University of Paris at a criti- 
cal juncture in its history. St. Bernard had succeeded in having Abelard 
condemned at the Council of Sens (1140) and Fr. Courtney suggests that 
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Pullen was called to the University at the instance of Bernard to fill the 
gap left in the ranks of the orthodox theologians by the death of Hugh of 
St. Victor, their ablest champion. That Pullen succeeded in this task is the 
recurrent theme of C.’s appraisal of Pullen’s Sentences, which are sum- 
marized in twelve succeeding chapters. A concluding chapter attempts to 
evaluate Pullen’s theological achievement in the light of his influence on 
theologians of a later age. C. is of the opinion that Pullen’s doctrine on 
the sacrament of penance had the most effect on his successors. 


THE VIRTUE OF OBSERVANCE ACCORDING TO St. THomAs Aquinas. By 
N. Benedict Joseph, O.P. Washington: Thomist Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 82. 
$1.00. Stresses the obligatory rather than the gratuitous character 
of the virtue of respect. The author (1) considers historically the virtue of 
observance in Christian tradition; (2) analyzes the nature and function of 
the virtue; (3) constructs the specific nature of the virtue; (4) discusses 
the subjective parts of the virtue and its relation to the virtue of justice. 
The conclusion offers a neat summation of the tract. 


THE DocTRINE OF THE Vor. By Leonard A. McCann, C.S.B. Toronto: 
Basilian Press, 1955. Pp. 146. The purpose of this book is to present 
the writings of John of the Cross on the void and to analyze their testimony 
in the light of Thomistic principles. M. concludes that, although this doc- 
trine on the void is not a conscious commentary on the teachings of the 
Angelic Doctor, yet it can be accounted for, on a different plane, in ac- 
cordance with Thomas’ principles and doctrine. This is especially true if 
we consider the treatises on grace, the virtues, and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. Consequently “we can regard St. John of the Cross expounding the 
doctrine on the void, not indeed as a commentator on the doctrine of St. 
Thomas contained in those treatises, but, in his own order, as a brilliant 
witness to its truth.” 


L’ANNONCE MISSIONNAIRE DE L’EVANGILE. By P. Hitz, C.SS.R. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Cerf, 1955. Pp. 267. The primary function of the Church 
always remains that of evangelization. She announces the salvation of 
Christ to the pagan and periodically refreshes the life and faith of the 
Christian. This exposé studies primarily the role of the missionary in the 
home parishes. It treats the fidelity of the apostle; the kerygma of the 
Apostles in the New Testament; missionary sermons since the 18th cen- 
tury; and the contemporary mentality in view of the resources of the 
Church to cope with it. 
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CHRETIENS DANS LE MONDE. Cahiers de la Pierre-qui-vire. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer. Pp. 204. That it is the vocation of the Church militant 
to live in this world is evident. But how is it possible to cope with the seem- 
ing contradictions offered by the exigencies of our daily living and a gen- 
uinely spiritual life? In the light of history and sociology, together with 
Scripture, the liturgy, and theology, the present volume attempts to point 
out a spiritual way of life which is realistic, authentic, and free from the 
emotions which have complicated a problem now more actual than ever. 


POINTS FOR THE MEDITATIONS AND CONTEMPLATIONS OF ST. IGNATIUS 
oF Loyo1ta. By Franz von Hummelauer, S.J. Translated by V. J. Hommel, 
S.J. Westminster: Newman, 1955. Pp. 443. The points for the medi- 
tations of the Exercises presented for retreat master or retreatant to point 
up the way to Christ. The volume also contains H.’s introduction to and 
analysis of the Exercises, with occasional personal notes for correlating the 
different meditations. 


THE Brownson READER. Edited, with an Introduction, by Alvan S. 
Ryan. New York: Kenedy, 1955. Pp. xii + 370. $4.50. A selection 
of Brownson’s writings in many different fields: politics, education, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and religion. Within each field samples have been chosen 
which indicate the various stages of evolution in his thought. The result is 
a graphic picture of Brownson as a thinker, with his strong points and his 
weaknesses. A biographical sketch is contained in the Preface; brief com- 
mentaries by the Editor are included at the end of each section. 


THREE ARCHBISHOPS OF MILWAUKEE. By Benjamin J. Blied. Milwaukee, 
1955. Pp. 160. In a series of exploratory essays Dr. Blied traces the 
careers of the three prelates who ruled the Milwaukee Archdiocese from 
1881-1930: Michael Heiss, Frederick Katzer, and Sebastian Messmer. 
The studies are valuable for the light thrown on the nationalistic problems 
of the Church in the area, the much-controverted school question, the re- 
lation of the bishops to the Catholic University, and the general develop- 
ment of the Church in the North Central States. No bibliography is given, 
but there are copious footnotes and a complete index. 


THe NimItisM oF JoHN Dewey. By Paul Crosser. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. Pp. xi + 238. $3.75. In advancing his criti- 
cism of the basic philosophy of Dewey’s fundamental writings, C. limits 
himself to the task of clearing away the false concepts and constructs con- 
tained in Dewey’s philosophy of science, art, and education. No positive 
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development of philosophy is offered as a norm, rather C. concerns him- 
self with what should not be done in devising a philosophical method and 
construct. This inquiry thoroughly evaluates the extreme relativism of 
Dewey’s thinking, “which constitutes the ultimate destination on the 
road to cognative indeterminableness.” 


InrRopuctorY MeErapuysics. By Avery R. Dulles, S.J., James M. 
Demske, S.J., and Robert J. O’Connell, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1955. Pp. ix + 345. $4.50. This college text is planned to reem- 
phasize the unity of philosophy in accord with those educational trends 
which are minimizing the distinction between philosophy’s various 
branches. The authors have achieved a carefully structured synthesis of 
the material normally covered in college courses of ontology, natural 
theology, and cosmology. A second novel feature of the book is its method. 
The authors introduce each topic as a problem; they select data which give 
meaning to that problem. After a brief summary of the solutions histori- 
cally offered, the Scholastic position is then proposed in an “Analysis,” 
and finally reduced to concise syllogistic form. A certain tone of informality 
pervades the whole without sacrificing the rigorous definition demanded 
by the subject matter. 


Tue Last Essays or GEORGE BERNANOS. Trans. by Joan and Barry 
Ulanov. Chicago: Regnery, 1955. Pp. vi + 263. $4.50. This book 
contains three lectures given by Bernanos: in September, 1946 to the 
Geneva Conferences (“The European Spirit’); in February, 1947 at the 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne (“Revolution and Liberty”); and in the 
autumn of 1947 in Algiers for the Little Sisters of Charles de Foucauld 
(“Our Friends the Saints”). The other two texts in the volume are the 
result of a montage made necessary by the condition of the original manu- 
scripts. They are entitled: “France before the World of Tomorrow” and 
“Why Freedom.” An appendix offers a few exordiums and apostrophes to 
the public which contain Bernanos’ asides to his listeners and give an in- 
sight into his versatile character. 


THE SOCIAL AND PoLiTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MAriTAIn. Edited 
by Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward. New York: Scribner’s, 1955. Pp. 
xiv + 348. $5.00. Passages indicative of M.’s thought on humanism 
and Christian politics are selected from his writings between 1927 and 
1952, and conveniently grouped in the following categories: The Human 
Person, Man and the Political Society, The Gospel and Human Society, 
and The New Socio-Temporal Order. 
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